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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice, and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 


Recently, increased attention has been focused 
on international organization through the 
publication of this journal and the mainte- 
nance of a library, specializing in documents 
and publications of governmental inter- 
national organizations and secondary sources 
in the field. 
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DE GAULLE’S FRANCE AND NATO: AN INTERPRETATION 


Epear S. Furniss, Jr. 


In 1961, therefore, we shall do what we 
have to do. We shall help to build up 
Europe, which, by confederating its na- 
tions, can and must—for the sake of 
mankind—become the greatest potential 
economic, military, and cultural power 
that has ever existed. We shall help this 
assembled Europe and its daughter 
America to reorganize their alliance to 
better defend the free world and to act 


together in all parts of the earth.’ 


Twelve years after the signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty few of the signa- 
tories are satisfied with the present nature 
of the organization created for their com- 
mon defense. Major causes of uneasiness 
include: 1) NATO’s continued weakness 
in conventional weapons; 2) the related 
absence of acceptable criteria for congru- 
ent, united responses to various types of 
Soviet threats to Europe; 3) imputed in- 


The Fifth Republic has persisted in the 
complaint of the Fourth that France does 
not occupy the position of leadership and 
equality with the United States and the 
United Kingdom to which its status as a 
great power entitles it. This traditional 
grievance has, moreover, been intensified by 
the fact that it has long been held by 
General de Gaulle himself. De Gaulle has 


Epcar S. Furniss, JR., is a member of the Politics 
Department and of the Center of International 
Studies, Princeton University. The author ac- 
knowledges the financial assistance of the Center 
toward a long-range study of which the present 
article is one related aspect. 


equities in the distribution of the heavy 
costs of mutual security; and 4) the bleak 
feeling that concentration on military 
strength within the area covered by the 
treaty makes it possible or even probable 
that communism, continuing its advance 
elsewhere by non-military means, will ulti- 
mately undermine Western ramparts. But 
if there is broad agreement on the nature 
of NATO's illness, there is no equivalent 
consensus on the cure. In large part this 
is so because there exists within the 
alliance one member—France—whose in- 
dictment goes further than, and whose 
proposed remedies run counter to, the posi- 
tions taken by most of the others. 

What follows is an attempt by the au- 
thor to set forth as clearly as possible 
France’s present attitude toward NATO 
and to explain the broad national founda- 
tions on which the positions taken by De 
Gaulle and the Fifth Republic rest. 


written of the final of World 

War II: 
But aside from our mutual interest in 
winning the battle, there was also the 
national interest of France. That was my 
concern: to fulfill the requirements I 
would on several occasions be obliged to 
intervene in the strategic domain during 


the course of the fighting. This would 


stages 


1 New Year's address by President de Gaulle to the 
French people Translation by Service de Presse et 
d'information, Ambassade de France. 
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not have been the case had France been 
granted her rightful place in the leader- 
ship of the common effort. But 
Washington and London claimed exclu- 
sive rights to strategic leadership and the 
“combined” Anglo-American command 
jealously retained a monopoly of the 
plans of operations. 


The most notable instance of interven- 
tion occurred in response to orders that 
French troops withdraw from newly lib- 
erated Strasbourg after the German break- 
through in the Ardennes. 

if the French government could 

entrust its forces to the command of a 

foreign leader, it was on the formal con- 

dition that the use made of those forces 
be in accord with the nation’s interest. 

If not, the French government was 

obliged to resume command of its forces. 


As De Gaulle made clear to Eisenhower, 
Armies . . . are created to serve the pol- 
icy of states. And no one knows better 
than yourself that strategy should include 
not only the given circumstances of mili- 
tary technique, but also the moral ele- 


ments. . . . Finally, 


De Gaulle concluded, “the Supreme Com- 
mander came round to my point of view.” 

In the account of the Strasbourg episode 
may be discerned the reasons for De 
Gaulle’s dissatisfaction with the position of 
France in NATO. There is, in brief, an 
unacceptable disparity between commit- 
ment and responsibility since France’s cen- 
tral location, unlike that of the United 
Kingdom and the United States, creates 
the distinct possibility of unique, total in- 
volvement in the defense of western Eu- 
rope. Consequently, one might envisage 
a replica of the Strasbourg situation; as in 
1945, in 1940, and in 1914, the interests of 
the three in the face of threatened aggres- 


arles de Gaulle, Vol. 34, 
1960, p. 


2 The War Memoirs of € 


Salvation, New York, Simon and Schuster, 
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sion might not coincide. The relatively 
withdrawn positions of the United King- 
dom and the United States might cause 
those countries to feel a more attenuated 
sense of commitment than France. 

This potential disparity in involvement 
has accentuated, in the French view, the 
disparate allocation of military responsibili- 
ties within the alliance. A substantial por- 
tion of the British and the overwhelming 
portion of the American armed forces are 
not formally committed to NATO at all. 
Instead they are spread about the world, 
undertaking commitments which, as in 
Laos, might well carry the gravest com- 
plications for their NATO “partners.” 
When, therefore, the United Kingdom 
and the United States advocate the “inte- 
gration” of defense forces in western Eu- 
rope, what they really are supporting is 
fragmentation of French military units by 
a process from which most of their own 
forces are exempt. West German backing 
of integration carries the implication that 
the new Wehrmacht should be put on an 
equal footing with the French army, in 
spite of agreement by all Western powers 
that the dangers attendant upon participa- 
tion in NATO by a truncated section of 
Germany require special controls applying 
to the Bonn regime alone. 

But, while opposing West German mili- 
tary equality, France at the same time 
could sympathize with its continental ally. 
In the structure of NATO defense both 
were designed to provide pousse-cailloux 
(foot soldiers), while the United King- 
dom and United States would fight—if 
they decided to—with air power and sub- 
marines. Was it for this condition of 
servitude that De Gaulle was seeking so 
determinedly to disentangle the army 
from France’s erstwhile North African 
départements? 


190, 164, 169-170. Salvation was completed shortly 
before De Gaulle returned to power in France. 
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The operating principles of NATO re- 
flect the inferior position accorded France. 
This organization for the defense of an 
area vital to France is dominated by the 
two nations for whom western Europe 
might not under all circumstances be con- 
sidered indispensable. In its command 
structures NATO exhibits careful concern 
for the autonomy of the United Kingdom 
and the United States by such devices as 
the Atlantic and Channel Commands and 
the extreme fragmentation of authority in 
the Mediterranean. Even the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers in Eu- 
rope is not a representative of the country 
most deeply involved, but is instead an 
agent of the country least involved. While 
it would perhaps be an exaggeration to say 
that NATO is merely an extension of the 
Anglo-American alliance, there can be no 
doubt that at best France ranks third in 
authority within the organization. As a 
consequence, France also occupies a rela- 
tively menial position with regard to con- 


sultation on policies and procedures and 
even lacks full information on intentions 
and prospects. 

Proof of the indestructability of the 
Anglo-American alliance, as compared to 
British and American ties to France, can 
be found, according to the French view, 


in the Suez affair. Here for the first time 
since World War II, the alliance was 
broken by an Anglo-French entente for 
the destruction of France’s enemy, the 
“nefarious” Nasser. Yet, in what Sir An- 
thony Eden called “the Crunch” the 
United Kingdom backed away, appalled 
at the extent and implications of United 
States displeasure, and leaders in both 
countries rushed to restore their exclusive, 
intimate relationship, leaving France once 
more the forlorn stepchild to the mariage 
de convenance. 

The political and strategic organization 


ctober 13, 196 


of the Alliance gives its partners roles 
which are too unequal. There is no 
question and there can be no question 
that the political and material capabili- 
ties of the great American Republic give 
it privileged rights in the Alliance. But 
there are limits to inequality. The part- 
ners of the Atlantic Pact, especially those 
whose interests are complex, should have 
a greater share in directing its strategy; 
this is in the interest of the Alliance it- 
self. 


So Premier Michel Debré stated to the 
National Assembly.’ 

The organization is not only inequi- 
table; it is also too restricted. Despite re- 
peated suggestions that it broaden its 
activities both functionally and geograph- 
ically, NATO in the last analysis is seen 
by France as still preoccupied with its 
original concern, European military de- 
fense, not with the broad range of cooper- 
ation implied in article 2 of the NATO 
charter. But the matter is more compli- 
cated than a simple determination to 
implement article 2. Adjustment must be 
made to the inequalities in power, involve- 
ment, commitment, and interest that sep- 
arate the fifteen members of the alliance. 
As long as these objectively defined dis- 
parities exist, there is a real limit to the 
improvements which can be made in con- 
sultative or coordinative machinery. For 
the determination of Western policies out- 
side the NATO area a hierarchy of re- 
sponsibility has to be created, one which 
matches the proper hierarchy within the 
framework of Western defense. The only 
hierarchy which makes sense is the one 
recognized when the Standing Group was 
created, with French, United Kingdom, 
and United States representation. What- 
ever Western problems arise, wherever 
they occur, France in the first instance 
must be consulted and involved in leader- 


Translation by Serv:ce de Presse et d'Information, Ambassade de France. 
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ship toward a consensus among the allies. 

Convinced that fundamental flaws 
threaten the alliance essential to his na- 
tion’s very existence, De Gaulle has set out 
to rectify matters. In addition to the power 
at his command, the major difference be- 
tween the approach of this autocratic 
leader of political institutions modeled to 
his personal specifications and that of the 
Fourth Republic is a matter of style. As 
creator of the massive Rassemblement du 
Peuple frangais, De Gaulle had occasion 
to criticize most of the policies of the sys- 
tem he was seeking to destroy, including 
its military policies. At the very outset 


weak politicians made a grave mistake. 


France should have ratified the Atlantic 
Pact only after certain conditions were 
fulfilled. It was necessary to know, first, 
what would in practice be the coopera- 
tion we would obtain in the matter of 
armaments. It was also necessary to 
know what role we could play in inter- 


national councils that control strategy. 


Not having established the proper condi- 
tions under which it would consent to 
join the alliance, France then had only the 
option of insisting continuously on a cor- 
rect relationship, “so that the measures of 
execution are in proportion to the objec- 
tive and the danger.” Like his major 
contemporary enemy of the Left, Pierre 
Mendés-France, De Gaulle believed a dec- 
ade ago and believes today that internal 
reform and strength alone can provide the 
basis for “firm, clear, vigorous” action 
abroad. Unlike Mendés and other politi- 
cal figures of the Fourth Republic, how- 
ever, the President is not prepared to wait 
for foreign recognition of the existence of 
a “new” France. De Gaulle is willing to 


4 Press conference, March 16, quoted in La 
France Sera La France (statements of Charles de 
Gaulle), Paris, Le Rassemblement du Peuple francais, 
19$I, p. 238, 239. 

5 Press conference, 


1950, 


March 25, 1959. Translation by 


go much further in forcing France’s atten- 
tions on allies who apparently would 
rather let matters continue to regress than 
search painfully among conflicting na- 
tional positions for revitalizing agreements. 

When his highly publicized “secret” 
memorandum of September 1958 to Prime 
Minister Macmillan and President Eisen- 
hower fell on deaf ears, De Gaulle took 
specific steps to raise France to de facto 
equality with the Anglo-Saxon powers. 
Such was the purpose of his announce- 
ment that in an emergency the French 
Mediterranean fleet would be under the 
orders of France (i.e., De Gaulle) alone. 
(Why should only the French fleet be 
“integrated,” particularly in an area vital 
to the nation?) “I observe . . . that the 
two other [N. B.] great world powers of 
the Atlantic Alliance . . . the United States 
and Great Britain have taken steps to 
prevent the greater part of their naval 
forces from being integrated into NATO.” 
Unless the alliance were satisfactorily reor- 
ganized, De Gaulle warned, he might 
withdraw what remained of the French 
contribution (two undermanned  divi- 
sions)" 

For over a year De Gaulle obstinately 
refused even to discuss the meaning of an 
“integrated” European air-defense system. 
(Was the United Kingdom’s or the 
United States’ air defense run on the same 
basis?) When, with great fanfare, the 
United Kingdom placed its own air- 
defense forces directly under General 
Norstad, the French were quick to point 
out that General Sir Hector MacGregor 
of the United Kingdom enjoyed equal 
status with four other major NATO 
commanders. “The integration of British 
air defense thus takes place one level 


Service de Presse et d'Inf Ambassade de 
France. 
® So C. L. Sulzburger reported in The Neu 


Times, March 9, 1960. 


ormation, 


York 
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above that of continental air defense,” 
noted Le Monde, adding that the British 
government retained the right to deter- 
mine for its defense, “its importance, its 
composition, its role, and its employment.” 
The corresponding “concession” finally 
made by De Gaulle “integrated” only 
those units stationed in West Germany 
and along the Franco-German border; the 
remainder retained their national charac- 
ter and direction. This arrangement 
strikingly parallels the proposal made by 
France when trying to delay consideration 
of the European Defense Community 
Treaty: only French groups in “forward 
areas” (i.c., Germany) were to be part 
of the European army. 

These French moves were not taken 
thoughtlessly or out of spite. Their nega- 
tive purpose was to force the Anglo- 
American directorate of NATO to come 
to terms with France. In addition, they 
reflected the positive view held by De 
Gaulle that the successful defense of west- 
ern Europe depended on non-material as 
well as material factors. “A country like 
France,” he is quoted as saying, 

can make war only if it is her own war. 

The effort made must be her own effort. 

If such were not the case, if we allowed 

the defense of France to be entrusted 
over a long period of time to non- 
national agencies or to be fused or con- 
fused with something else, it would no 


longer be possible for us to maintain 


Il. 


As Debré’s words clearly indicate, 
France’s attitude toward nuclear weapons 
is a function of the Fifth Republic’s efforts 
to restructure NATO. Here also De 
Gaulle has picked up where the Fourth 

7 Le Monde, December 24, 1960. 

8 Reported in Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, Decem- 


ber 1960 (Vol. 15, No. 10). 


® Quoted by Roger Massip, ‘‘De Gaulle, Europe, 


the idea of the State. . . . As for our 
military command, if this were only an 
element in a hierarchy which did not 
belong to us, its authority would rapidly 
disappear. . . . The system known as 
“integration” which was introduced and 
even put into practice to some extent 
after we had undergone great trials, and 
when we had not yet recovered our na- 
tional entity, and at a time when it was 
thought that the free world was con- 
fronted by an imminent and unbounded 
danger, such systems of integration have 


had their day.” 


In defending the government's bill for 
funds to build a French force de frappe, 
Premier Debré stressed the concern of 
France for some kind of Western alliance, 
a concern France’s allies sometimes pro- 
fess to find missing. 


There is no concept more necessary to 
analyze [than integration]. If it means 
close collaboration for defense and even a 
single command [not Gaullist doctrine], 
if it leads to certain arrangements for 
armaments, studies, plans and logistic or- 
ganization, of course we are in favor of 
it. We give proof of this by the arrange- 
ments we sign with other Governments. 
But the French 
French Government, the French Parlia- 


must command, the 


ment abdicate all responsibility in the 
We do 


think so, quite the contrary.” 


organization of defense? not 


Republic left off. He inherited a major 
national investment which was finally 
about to pay back in the form of atomic 


He decided, as had the Fourth Re- 


public in a much more disorderly fashion, 


tests. 


and NATO," Western World, February 1960 (Vol. 3, 
No. 2), p. 14. 

% Speech of October 13, 
Assembly, op. cit. 


1960, to the National 
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to proceed with those tests. Again the 
dual purpose was evident. First, there 
were, in American political and legal opin- 
ion, only two classes of powers: nuclear 
and non-nuclear. The former would be 
supported with funds, equipment, and 
technical knowledge; the latter would 
have the privilege of allowing their soil 
to be used as a location for weapons 
guarded and controlled by United States 
forces.” So be it. France would of neces- 
sity batter down the door of the nuclear 
club. Secondly, the weapons in French 
hands would be the indispensable requisite 
for national independence, and would en- 
able France to take action alone if neces- 
sary to protect her vital interests. 


It goes without saying that atomic weap- 
ons will be the basis of our striking force 
—that we shall build them or buy them. 
And since eventually it will become pos- 
sible to destroy France from any spot in 
the world, our force must be capable of 
acting anywhere on earth.” 


Ignoring the embarrassment of his al- 
lies (probably also their private protests), 
the outraged sensibilities of African states, 
and the accusations and threats of the So- 
viet Union (with magnificent arrogance 
De Gaulle ordered the second test to take 
place during Khrushchev’s visit to France), 
the French President has assumed respon- 
sibility for three atomic explosions. Un- 
less international and domestic conditions 
change drastically, more tests will doubt- 
less follow.* Meshed with the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons has been a pro- 
gram to produce a companion delivery 
system of two generations: a bomber, suc- 
ceeded by a missile. If a thousand grena- 


11 See Dulles’ offer to the NATO Council, Decem- 
ber 1957, in Department of State Bulletin, January 6, 
1958 (Vol. 38, No. 967), p. 8-12. 

12 Quoted by Kelly, ‘‘Political Background 
of the French Orbis, Autumn 1960 (Vol. 4, 
No. 3), p. 301 


13 It was rumored and denied that future tests would 


George 


diers could erect the column in the Place 
Vendéme in one hour, reasons an oppo- 
nent of the force de frappe, it does not 
necessarily follow that one grenadier could 
erect it in a thousand hours.” But such 
criticism is by no means unanimous. Fur- 
thermore, it ignores both the element of 
pressure inherent in the French effort and 
its psychological rationale as well. 

From the outset the United States has 
had one option, and only one, that would 
satisfy France: bi-national cooperation in 
the development and provision of nuclear 
weapons. That the United States has not 
chosen this course has increased French 
determination to push ahead with its in- 
dependent program. However, American 
maneuvers while clinging to the same 
basic atomic policy have convinced France 
that continued pressure will ultimately 
bring success. Before the fall of the Fourth 
Republic Secretary Dulles offered “addi- 
tional security” to European countries 
through the establishment on their soil of 
IRBM bases, with the nuclear warheads 
remaining, naturally, in American hands. 
Both the Fourth and the Fifth Republics 
saw in the offer an opening wedge for the 
outright transfer of control, not to the two 
nations joined in some unworkable “two- 
key” system, but to French hands alone. 
In criticizing the United States proposal 
De Gaulle could simultaneously attack 
both American exclusiveness and NATO 
“integration.” “France,” he told his press 
conference on September 6, 1960, 

feels that if atomic weapons are to be 

stockpiled on her territory, these weapons 

should be in her own hands. Given the 
nature of these weapons and the possible 
consequences of their use, France ob- 


By conducting the ex- 
France emphasizes 
indirectly its 
territory 


not take place in the Sahara. 
periments in the area of Reggan, 
its national claim to the Sahara and 
determination not to make that energy-rich 
once more a part of Algeria. 

14 According to J. R. Tournoux, ‘Force de Frappe,’’ 
Revue de Paris, December 1960, p. 110. 
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viously cannot leave her own destiny and 
even her own life to the discretion of 
others.” 


In its bilateral negotiations with the 
United States France feels caught in a 
familiar and very painful dilemma. On the 
one hand, the Fifth Republic’s emphasis on 
independent national and nuclear power 
within NATO makes unacceptable the 
type of agreement for limited atomic co- 
operation signed by the United States 
with such “lesser” alliance partners as 
West Germany, the Netherlands, Canada, 
and Turkey. On the other hand, the fact 
that France has not pushed far enough 
with its independent military program is 
used to justify United States preferential 
treatment of the United Kingdom. Con- 
sequently, despite the fact that Secretary 
Dulles was reported to have promised 
President de Gaulle an atomic power plant 
for a French submarine, the final Franco- 
American arrangement called only for the 
sale of enriched uranium. In contrast, the 
agreement with the United Kingdom 
provided United States equipment and 
information to assist in building a nuclear- 
powered submarine. American justifica- 
tion rested on the imputedly faulty nature 
of French security” and on the specific 
requirement laid down by Congress in 
amending the Atomic Energy Act that in- 
formation concerning the design of atomic 
weapons could be given only to nations 
which had convinced the United States 
that they had made substantial progress 
in manufacturing atomic bombs. Moral 
for France: the key to parity with the 
United Kingdom in matters related to the 
Western alliance is to be found only in 


% Speeches and Press Conferences No. 152. Trans- 
lation by Service de Presse et d'Ilnformation, Ambassade 
de France. 

16 The arrest by United Kingdom authorities early in 
1961 of five persons accused of spying for the Soviet 
Union hardly lessened American distrust of foreign 
security systems. 

7 For the events leading up to the agreements and 


national atomic programs, the success of 
which would be publicly proclaimed by 
the rising of the notorious mushroom 
cloud.” 

The French see the potential pay-off to 
their protracted intransigence in recent 
United States hints that it might consider 
loosening from exclusive American cus- 
tody certain types of nuclear weapons. One 
proposal, associated with General Norstad 
and vociferously endorsed by Secretary- 
General Spaak, suggested that certain 
quantities of atomic warheads be “turned 
over” to NATO, where they would be 
guarded by de-nationalized American of- 
ficers attached to the organization. Any 
decision as to their use would perforce 
have to be unanimous by the political 
Council of NATO.” A much vaguer pro- 
posal was presented by Secretary Herter 
to the Council in December 1960 on behalf 
of the outgoing Eisenhower administra- 
tion. The Secretary suggested that if Eu- 
ropean countries bought more missiles for 
continental bases from the United States, 
the United States would station some 
Polaris submarines in the NATO area 
under control arrangements to be worked 
out with each nation. At the May 1961 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council 
the new Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, 
renewed the offer to assign Polaris sub- 
marines (initially five) to NATO defense 
missions. He mentioned neither the thorny 
subject of control nor the equally trouble- 
some quid pro quo—European purchase 
of atomic missiles. As in December, so in 
May, the matter was referred to the per- 
manent representatives, under instructions 
to study “all aspects of the military posture 
of the alliance.” 
the agreements themselves, see The New York Times, 
March 15, May 7, and July 18, 1959. 

1% It was reported that Spaak went so far as to tell 
De Gaulle France would get atomic weapons of its own 
when it accepted nuclear missiles under joint control. 
The New York Times, July 23, 1960. 


% Text of communiqués in The New York Times, 
December 19, 1960, and May 11, 1961. 
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One obvious intention of these sugges- 
tions was to induce the French to abandon 
their search for a national nuclear deter- 
rent and to rely instead on a “collective” 
deterrent in the operation of which France 
would have a voice. But it takes little 
imagination to see how inadequate such 
propositions appear to France, since actual 
control of the weapons would not pass 
from American hands. Whatever might 
be the operative procedure, the publicly 
prescribed method for reaching decisions 
would equate France’s voice with that of, 
say, Portugal, not with the real directors 
of the alliance, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

The only satisfaction to be derived from 
such suggestions was the demonstration 
that the United States position could be 
shifted. “Here is without doubt the first 
diplomatic victory won by the French 
atomic force over the Washington Depart- 
ment of State,” wrote J. R. Tournoux.” If 


the American position was not immutable, 
French perseverance could perhaps bring 
the United States, step by step, into full 
accord with De Gaulle’s views. 


The way things are now, it would be 
better if the United States—which is re- 
garded as realistic—could play its part 
by deciding on total nuclear collaboration 
with its partners, which would resolve 
the present crisis and realize within the 
Atlantic Alliance considerable economy 
in research, in experience, in investment, 


and in .. . (sic) internal dissension.” 


De Gaulle has been equally obdurate 
with domestic opponents of his force de 
frappe. From September to December 
1960 Premier Debré used to the full the 
powers given the government under the 
op. cit., p. 118. 


‘Pourquoi la ‘force de 
Nationale, March 1960, 


2% ‘Force de Frappe,” 
21 Contre-Amiral Lepotier, 
frappe’?"’ Revue de Défense 

P. 429 
22 The best military justification for small, national, 


iclear deterrents has been advanced by General 


constitution to get through a rebellious 
legislature appropriations sought for the 
military establishment. Three motions of 
censure were introduced; all failed to at- 
tract the required absolute majority. With 
the demise of the last motion in December 
1960 the measure was at last clear of 
legislative encumbrances, despite the fact 
that all the votes taken on it in both the 
National Assembly and the Senate went 
against the Premier. 

Looming behind the government’s argu- 
ments was the President’s publicized threat 
to dissolve the Assembly and seek support 
by another national referendum, should a 
motion of censure be sustained. More 
positive were the powerful appeals to the 
spirit of renovation represented by De 
Gaulle’s Republic.” Funds for the force 
de frappe were presented as part of the 
general program of military moderniza- 
tion, thereby forcing opponents either to 
appear against improvement or to argue 
technicalities of budgetary allocation, about 
which the government was careful to pre- 
sent very few details. Also, the govern- 
ment contended, military modernization it- 
self is an integral part of general, national, 
economic development. “We intend,” de- 
clared the Minister of the Armies, “that 
the armament industry shall be able to 
participate in the general expansion of our 
economy, by adapting underdeveloped sec- 
tors toward new activities and by doing 
away with useless and _ non-profitable 
branches.”” A similar message was deliv- 
ered by Jean Blancard, Minister for Air, 
in an article in a military journal. “It is, 
finally, by our own efforts that we will 
keep our industries at the level of techni- 
cal progress which is indispensable if we 
wish to avoid in this field a decline of 
Pierre M. Gallois. See his Stratégie de I’ Age 
Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1960. 

3 Quoted by Maurice Megret, ‘‘Questions et réflex- 


ions sur le programme francais de force nucléaire,’’ 


Politique Etrangére, No. 1, 1960, p. 17 


nucléaire, 
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France. Industries related to military 
power cover a wide range of economic 
activity, from metals to plastics, Henry 
Dorey reminded the Finance Committee 
of the National Assembly. Government 
military policy, therefore, “cannot fail to 
produce chain reactions considerably in- 
creasing production in certain sectors.” 
French interests that were paying attention 
received an attractive message. Their im- 
portance in military and economic terms, 
said M. Dorey, would certainly justify pro- 
tection by the government and purchase of 
their products even at higher prices than 
obtained elsewhere.” 

As the abortive revolt in April 1961 dem- 
onstrated all too well, the most important 
group in France to win over to Gaullist 


policy is the military establishment itself. 


The mission, means, and stature of the 
armed forces must be such that officers will 
be reconciled to the independence of Al- 
geria and will not, in the fury of frustra- 
tion, make yet another attempt to pull 


down the regime they had done so much 
to make possible.” The only appropriate 
mission is quite evidently the defense of 
France itself, something French armies 


have failed to do for a generation. But 
defense of France must mean more than 
proctection of just the European depart- 
ments. France, as President de Gaulle 
tirelessly reiterates, is a great power, that 
is, a nation whose interests and responsi- 
bilities are world-wide. Gaullist policy 
summons the armed forces to protect those 
enlarged interests, to discharge those ex- 
panded responsibilities. 

For this grand mission only the most 
modern implements of war will suffice. 
From their experiences in Indo-China and 


%**Forces aeriennes francaises,"’ January 1961. 
Quoted in Le Monde, January 17, 1961. 
% Tournoux, ‘Force de Frappe,’ op. cit., p. 114, 115. 
36 Relevant is General Challe’s claim at his trial that 
“*you can count those who flatly refused to follow us 
on the fingers of your two hands.”’ Philadelphia Eve- 


ning Bulletin, May 30, 1961. 
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Algeria segments of the French army con- 
cluded that the true nature of modern 
conflict was political-psychological, de- 
manding a broad range of response only 
one portion of which—and a secondary, 
subordinate portion at that—was military. 
But such a “psychological war” doctrine 
carried dangerous implications for the de- 
termination of national legitimacy. In ad- 
dition, it became anachronistic when Indo- 
China was lost and the decision taken to 
allow Algeria to become an autonomous 
entity linked politically and economically 
to France.” A doctrine of contemporary 
relevance must see the armed forces as 
support for national diplomacy charted by 
civilian political leadership. “ . . . Whether 
we like it or not, the power of military 
intervention of a country remains the un- 
derlying support of all its world activities, 
as well as the inexorable measure of the 
degree of freedom of decision and author- 
ity in all fields... .”° If provided with 
requisite quantities of weapons appropriate 
to the range of military activity they 
might be called upon to perform, the 
French armed forces could for the first 
time take their rightful place in the inter- 
national strategy of Western defense as 
equals with the leaders of the alliance. 
They would not be restricted to fruitless 
colonial intervention, nor would they be 
relegated to a subordinate, conventional- 
terrestrial role in Europe.” 

Again it should be emphasized that, in 
the French view, the creation of an inde- 
pendent striking force does not represent 
an attempt to withdraw from or even to 
weaken the North Atlantic Alliance. “The 
Western Alliance,” Premier Debré told the 

2 See Francois Gromier, ‘‘Une conception archaique,”’ 
Cahiers de la République, November—December 1960 
(No. 28), p. 15-31. 

% Lepotier, op. cit., p. 420. 

2° See discussion among Francois Gromier, Paul-André 


Falcoz, Pierre-M. Gallois, and Raoul Girardet in 
Cahiers de la République, op. cit., p. 31-42. 
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National Assembly during the debate over 

the force de frappe, 
must be maintained and developed. The 
Atlantic Pact is its legal and political 
form. Today as yesterday, this pact meets 
the fundamental requirements of world 
strategy. It is essential to the security of 
Europe and, consequently, of France.” 


The effort must be viewed as part of the 
Fifth Republic’s general objective of re- 
vising the alliance system and strengthen- 
ing it for the years to come. “Indeed,” 
De Gaulle told his press conference on 
March 25, 1959, 
I believe that the Alliance will be all the 
more vital and strong as the great powers 
unite on the basis of a cooperation in 
which each carries his own load, rather 
than on the basis of an integration in 
which peoples and governments find 
themselves more or less deprived of their 
roles and responsibilities in the domain 
of their own defense.” 


Thus, only if France’s allies define “inte- 
gration” of forces as the sine qua non of 
Western defense would the creation of na- 
tional atomic power, part and parcel of 
the emphasis on national cooperation, rep- 
resent a danger. 

Even as regards “integration,” Gaullist 
policy would provide just one more excep- 
tion to follow those already established by 
the British and the Americans. It is equal- 
ity with the United Kingdom and the 
United States that France seeks, not the 
indiscriminate spread of nuclear weapons. 
Furthermore, it was, in point of fact, not 
France which began the dangerous busi- 
ness of national atomic-weapon develop- 
ment, but rather its two allies. Some of 
the exaltation over the first French atomic 


Speeches and Press Conferences No. 156, October 


1960. 
1 Speeches and Press Conferences No. 128, March 


26, 1959. 
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explosion in February 1960 was bitter self- 
congratulation on putting an end to unjus- 
tified ostracism from the fruits of Western 
scientific development. French scientists 
could and should have been included 
from the very beginning in a quadra- 
partite effort with the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada. The 
French “White Paper” issued coincident 
with the bomb test recounts in an “his- 
torical survey” how a few weeks before 
the invasion of 1940, “France had secured 
the total world stockpile of heavy water, 
then amounting to 140 litres. French sci- 
entists transferred that heavy water, as 
well as documents connected with their 
work to Great Britain.” There a group 
was organized and sent to the United 
States in 1942, by which time the “Man- 
hattan Project,” involving many European 
scientists, was already well under way. 
Its [the group’s] task was to carry on 
the study of the natural uranium—heavy 
water system, of which France had ex- 
pected much in 1937. Their [sic] work 
was continued in Canada by an Anglo 
Canadian team, with the participation of 
a few French scientists. 


The progressive separation of France 
from the effort to which Frenchmen had 
made such significant intellectual and ma- 
terial contributions was by 1945 absolute. 

France was completely isolated, kept ig- 

norant of the important achievements 

made by the Anglo-Saxon countries un- 
der the stimulus of a gigantic war ef- 
fort. These countries had a monopoly 
on the supply of uranium—as far as the 

West was concerned—and moreover most 

of the results of their scientific research 

and the major portion of the technical 
developments achieved were kept secret.” 


% English Translation of ‘‘France’s First Atomic 


Explosion,’ p. 4, 5. 
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The subsequent development undertaken 
by France alone is therefore viewed as a 
redressement of the balance and is consis- 
tent with previously mentioned actions of 
General de Gaulle taken during the libera- 
tion of France. 

France rejoins the Western leaders as a 
matter of justice, power, and responsibility, 
not as an embodiment of the “fourth 
country” or the “Nth country” problem. 
“Each new or prospective nuclear power,” 
writes Albert Wohlstetter, “thinks of the 
problem as that of stopping the next coun- 
try after itself. This is the N + 1 — 
country problem.” Just so does France 
regard her acquisition of nuclear weapons 
as distinct from, and no precedent for, a 
West German independent atomic capac- 
ity. In the Atlantic Alliance, argues 
Jacques Vernant," only France and Can- 
ada, besides the United States and the 
United Kingdom, fulfill all the exacting 
requirements for national nuclear produc- 
tion. Under the Paris Accords of 1954, by 
which the Western European Union 
(WEU) was created as an instrumentality 
for rearming West Germany within the 
North Atlantic Treaty system, that coun- 
try specifically accepted a unilateral pro- 
hibition on the manufacture of “A, B, C” 
—atomic, biological, and chemical weap- 
ons. While the needs of West German 
rearmament have caused WEU to agree 
to relax many of the restrictions on con- 
ventional weapons, the ban on producing 
atomic weapons still remains and is the 


only policy consistent with the political 
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situation of the country (i.e., divided, with 
an all-German peace treaty still within 
the exclusive competence of the four major 
allies of World War II—the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, and the 
Soviet Union). 

Once France has acquired by its own 
efforts or been given an adequate supply 
of weapons and congruent delivery sys- 
tems, French leadership feels that a most 
important obstacle to international control 
of armaments will be removed. “Under 
these [present] circumstances,” Foreign 
Minister Couve de Murville told the four- 
teenth session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly on September 30, 1959, 

which are not yet those of disarmament, 
we cannot enter into any agreements that 
would amount in fact to sanctioning the 
present situation and hence to running 
the risk of perpetuating it. This position 
has been cirticized before and will be 
criticized again . . . [but] I express the 
wish that a debate may serve to convince 
every one of the necessity of real nuclear 
disarmament.” 


“Real nuclear disarmament” is not an 
agreement, implicit or explicit, to cease 
atomic tests, nor is it a single pact to cease 
manufacture of the weapons themselves in 
East and West. Rather must disarmament 
accords encompass the delivery systems of 
the atomic powers (of which France does 
not possess any at the moment) and the 
conversion of stockpiles (of which France 
has none worthy of notice) to peaceful 
purposes. 


Ii. 


French-German or, more accurately, De 
Gaulle-Adenauer relations, are an integral 
part of the Fifth Republic’s attitude 


33 “*"Nuclear Sharing: NATO and the N -- 1 Coun- 
try,"’ Foreign Affairs, April 1961 (Vol. 39, No. 3), 
p. 358. 


toward the North Atlantic Alliance. The 
pulling and hauling between the two lead- 
ers, which has required frequent bilateral 
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consultations, has oscillated between Ade- 
nauer’s attempts to get De Gaulle to accept 
NATO's definition of the degree of mili- 
tary “integration” necessary for Western 
defense and De Gaulle’s persistence in 
seeking Adenauer’s support or at least ac- 
quiescence in French views of the future 
requisites of the alliance. The West Ger- 
man position has recently been expressed 
publicly by Foreign Minister Heinrich von 
Brentano as follows: 


Although NATO is based on voluntary 
cooperation between sovereign states, the 
armed the Alliance will, in 
view of technical developments, be able 
to fulfill their defense function only if all 
those concerned are prepared to effect a 


forces of 


maximum of integration. 


Secretary Herter’s suggestion to give 
NATO an atomic capability was hailed 
as a “step towards creating a concentrated 
NATO power of command—or an inte- 
Von Brentano 


grated NATO force. ...™ 


continues: 


. . The Soviet Union recognizes only 
one power as being of equal rank to 
it, namely the United States of America. 
That fact burdens the United States with 
a particular responsibility, but it also en- 
titles it to an exceptional position among 
its allies. I do not suppose that this is 
denied by any one of them.” 


But De Gaulle certainly denies any posi- 
tion of subordinate equality with West 
Germany. By such demonstrations as his 
firm, unwavering support of Adenauer’s 
position regarding West Berlin the French 
President seeks to show the German 
Chancellor that France in tripartite West- 
ern councils can be trusted to protect the 
interests of her continental partners. 

At the same time that the Fifth Repub- 


* "Goals and Means of NATO,’’ Foreign Affairs, 
April 1961 (Vol. 39, No. 3), p. 427, 420. 
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lic seeks a higher position in NATO and 
a broader definition of the alliance’s com- 
petence, which would permit France to 
play the role of great power on the world 
stage, France remains bound to five Euro- 
pean nations in the European Coal-Steel, 
European Atomic Energy (Euratom), and 
European Economic (Common Market) 
Communities. Reconciliation of the dual 
position of equality in the continental 
Communities with that of superior spokes- 
man for western Europe in a NATO 
hopefully to be charged with global lead- 
ership of the free world has logically be- 
come a primary task of Gaullist diplomacy. 
In 1960 there began to emerge the out- 
lines of a “Gaullist” Europe, so named to 
distinguish it from the earlier conception 
of a “European” Europe. Gaullist Europe 
is not to be “European” in the sense of 
being federated politically or endowed 
with supra-national economic authority. 
“What are the realities of Europe? What 
are the pillars on which it can be built?” 
De Gaulle asked the representatives of the 
press on September 5, 1960. “To imagine 
that something can be built that would be 
effective for action and that would be ap- 
proved by the peoples outside and above 
the States—this is a dream.” Most particu- 
larly, 
certain organs that are more or less terri- 
torial . . . have their technical value, but 
they do not have, they cannot have au- 
thority and, consequently, political ef- 
fectiveness. As long as nothing serious 
happens, they function without much 
difficulty, but as soon as a tragic situa- 
tion fe.g., the coal crisis] appears, a 
major problem to be solved [e.g., agri- 
culture, aid to the African States, rela- 
tions between the Common Market and 
the European Free Trade Association 
(Free Trade Area) |], it can then be seen 


" Ibid., p. 425-426. 
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that one “High Authority” or another 
has no authority over the various na- 
tional categories and that only the States 
have it.” 


Having thoroughly outraged the “Euro- 
peans,” including the “technocrats,” De 
Gaulle proceeded to annoy any diehard 
nationalists in his audience as he spelled 
out what he meant by Europe, what he 
had been patiently consulting the others in 
the Six (European Communities) about 
individually. The structure De Gaulle 
pictured would contain the following 
elements: “regular consultations between 
responsible Governments, specialized or- 
gans in each of the common domains 
which are subordinate to the Govern- 
ments [and] periodic deliberations by an 
assembly formed of delegates from the na- 
tional parliaments.” The edifice was to 
rest on popular support expressed by a 
“formal European referendum” to be held 
Present, therefore, 


“as soon as possible.” 
in the Gaullist scheme were to be the by 
now familiar executive commissions and 


parliamentary assembly; added was to be 
that peculiar tenet of Gaullist political 
philosophy, the popular referendum. For- 
eign diplomats might well be confused; 


same De Gaulle who 
nationalism was the road 


was this the 
dreamed that 
to Western salvation? 

The circumstances under which De 
Gaulle launched his plan for the “politi- 
calization” of arrangements among the Six 
In May 1960, 


conference, 


should be borne in mind. 
the much-heralded summit 
about which De Gaulle had always been 
publically sceptical, blew up in Paris. Vic- 
tims of the explosion were not only those 
who believed in the early attainment of 
an East-West détente, but also those who 
had faith in the consistency and effective- 
ness of American leadership. A country 


38 Speeches and Press Conferences No. 152, September 


5, 19600. 


, 


which successively denied, defended, and 
then discontinued aerial espionage over 
the Soviet Union while seeking relaxation 
of tension with the ever-suspicious Rus- 
sians was either inept or hypocritical or 
both. Whatever the explanation, Ameri- 
can prestige was badly damaged. Consid- 
erable cogency was imparted to De 
Gaulle’s argument that Europe must lose 
no time in preparing to act by itself for 
itself. “To contribute to build Western 
Europe into a political, economic, cultural, 
and human group, organized for active 
progress and defense—that is what France 
wants to work toward,” the President of 
France told the nation in his report on the 
summit conference. 
... Also, of course, the nations which are 
becoming associated must not cease to be 
themselves, and the path to be followed 
must be that of organized cooperation 
between states, while waiting to achieve, 
perhaps, an imposing confederation. But 
France, as far as she is concerned, has 
recognized the necessity of this Western 
Europe, which in former times was the 
dream of the wise and the ambition of 
the powerful and which appears today 
as the indispensable condition of the 


equilibrium of the world.” 


Following hard on the heels of the du- 
bious “intelligence” contributing to the 
summit fiasco came the quadrennial dis- 
play of United States sobriety and respon- 
sibility known as party conventions and 
presidential campaigns. For almost a year 
the United States would be more or less 
absent from international diplomacy. To 
motivation arising from the almost com- 
plete contrast between United. States and 
French views of NATO, American politi- 
cal immobility now added unique oppor- 
tunity for De Gaulle to build with his 


9 Thid. 
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continental partners the European pillar 
of his reconstructed NATO. 

But Gaullist Europe provoked suspicion 
regarding both its ends and its motives. 
Emile Roche, President of the Fifth Re- 
public’s Economic and Social Council, de- 
clared himself opposed to any form of 
European organization which, by exacer- 
bating national rivalries, would retard the 
building of the true Europe, the “third 
force, necessary to the peace of the world.” 
“It is first of all necessary,” he said, “to 
unite the Europe of the Six in a commu- 
nity policy.”” At the Parliamentary As- 
sembly of the Six, René Pleven, erstwhile 
Premier under the Fourth Republic, was 
even more definite. Distressed that no 
effort had been made since 1953 to create 
a real European Political Community” 
Pleven reminded the delegates that the 
national parliaments had already granted 
some of their powers to the Assembly of 
the Six; it now fell to the governments 


to make equivalent demonstration of their 


political will.” 

In addition to fears that De Gaulle’s 
proposals would, despite his quoted dis- 
claimers, bar any eventual political federa- 
tion (had not De Gaulle and Debré always 
been opposed to any relinquishment of na- 
tional sovereignty?), leaders in other Eu- 
ropean countries, especially in the Nether- 
lands and West Germany, also suspected 
the French President’s intentions. They 
immediately drew a connection between 
De Gaulle’s initiatives and French atti- 
tudes toward NATO and the Common 
Market. He was seeking a formal or- 
ganization to buttress the independent 
military policy he had so pertinaciously 


January 14, 1961. Note the reiteration 
theme, basic to French attitudes 
nification since World War II. 

on the draft of EPC, see Basil 
Karp, ‘Draft Constitution for a European Political 
Community,'" International Organization, May 1954 
(Vol. 8, No. 2), p. 181-203. The ‘‘draft’’ perished in 
the rubble of the Defense Community. 

3 Te Monde, January 19, 1961. 
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been advocating. They found proof in 
De Gaulle’s choice of the Six, whereas 
the logical forum for European discussion 
of military matters was WEU, a grouping 
subordinate to NATO. And, since the 
United Kingdom was a prominent mem- 
ber of WEU and not of the Six, De 
Gaulle, it appeared, was seeking to drive 
a deeper wedge between the Common 
Market and the leader of the Free Trade 
Area. 

These fears came into the open at the 
February 1961 meeting of the heads of 
the six governments in Paris, and France 
was forced to modify some of its posi- 
tions.” Seeking unanimous support, De 
Gaulle had agreed in advance not to press 
for a European referendum; the Italians 
were reportedly against the idea, and Ade- 
nauer, while professedly favorable, found 
it contrary to the Bonn constitution.” 
Also, reassurance was given “Europeans” 
by specific French support of the three 
“Communities.” Finally, Adenauer, the 
exponent of military integration within 
NATO, was told that six-power coopera- 
tion in the military field would be limited 
to such matters as production and supply, 
not extended to questions of strategy and 
command. At the conference itself France 
went further and did not request immedi- 
ate creation of any defense structure at all.” 

Although these placating gestures won 
West Germany over, they failed to lessen 
Dutch suspicion, which was indeed con- 
firmed by French insistence on the rejec- 
tion of a United Kingdom bid to partici- 
pate in continental political consultation. 
For some time the Netherlands represent- 
ative, M. Luns, prevented the issuance of 


“Under the constitution of the Fifth Republic, 
Premier Debré should have represented France. It i 
a significant commentary on the nature of the system 
that on this, as on other important occasions like the 
summit conference, De Gaulle chose to speak for 
France. 

André Fontaine in Le Monde, February 10, 
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any communiqué, however platitudinous. 
When one did appear, it was found to 
contain no reference to a schedule for fu- 
ture sessions. It stated rather that the next 
time the representatives met,” a working 
committee of the Six was to present “con- 
crete proposals concerning meetings of the 
chiefs of state or government and the 
ministers of foreign affairs as well as all 
other meetings that might appear desir- 
able.” The belated announcement _bal- 
anced a hope for solution to the Common 
Market-Free Trade Area problem and 
for “developing exchanges with other Eu- 
ropean countries, in particular Great Brit- 
ain,” on the one hand, with determination 
“to lay the basis of a union . . . limited 
for the moment to the member states 
of the European Economic Community,” 
on the other.” 

At the Paris conference the other dele- 
gates were concerned not to weaken De 
Gaulle’s prestige on the eve of delicate, 


probably protracted, negotiations to settle 
the Algerian war. European support was 
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especially important in winning acqui- 
escence by the French military to the 
peaceful transfer of authority in Algeria 
and the gradual refocusing of attention on 
other missions, including Western defense. 
At the same time, there was no disposi- 
tion to assist De Gaulle in dominating the 
Six, especially if the instrumentalities for 
their cooperation were to become political 
and military, as well as economic. Ironi- 
cally, this desire to see France limited in 
scale produced conflicting conclusions. On 
the one hand, Italy hoped to find some 
relief in greater organization of the Six 
from the powerful Franco-German en- 
tente, to which Adenauer had made so 
many concessions.” At the same time, the 
Netherlands, seeing in Gaullist “Europe” 
yet another aspect of French “grandeur,” 
warned that nothing could be expected of 
future consultations, including the pro- 
spective May meeting, if the door re- 
mained locked against the United King- 
dom.” 


IV. 


The foregoing has been an effort to 
present France’s approach to the many, re- 
lated, complex problems involved in West- 
ern defense. The view held by De Gaulle 
—who is now France—and his consistently 
contrived maneuvers toward his goals have 
been the subject of vigorous Anglo-Ameri- 
can criticism in public and, one presumes, 


diplomatic representations in __ private. 


President De Gaulle’s policy of “coopera- 


tion not coordination”™ is unfortunately 


May 19, 1961, postponed, significantly enough, to 
July. 

*® Communiqué (unofficial translation) 
York Times, February 12, 1961. 

* Fontaine, op. cit. 

& The New York Times, February 17, 1961. The 
dispatch, it should be noted, came from Bonn, possibly 
further evidence that all West German authorities do 
not share Adenauer’s enthusiasm for the ‘‘Little Eu- 
rope of the Six.’ It is also interesting to reflect that 
the economic and military issues involved in De 


in The Neu 


the recipe for military disaster. His idea 
of a renascent Europe, based on a series 
of proud and strong national armies has 
the musty smell of obsolescence. As The 


Economist has commented (November 


7, 1959) “self-sufficient defense is not just 
a delusion: it is the relapse of the addict 
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into his delusion. 


The seriousness of the plight in which the 
West finds itself might possibly justify 
such sweeping condemnation. But these 


Gaulle’s proposals have led the Dutch to exactly the 
same position that the French Socialist leadership 
adopted eight years earlier regarding the Defense Com- 
munity: a Europe with the United Kingdom might be 
organizationally weak, but a Europe without the United 
Kingdom would be dangerous. 

51 Whose inaccurate description is quoted the author 
does not reveal. 

52 Alastair Buchan, NATO in the 1960's, 
Wiedenfeld and Nicolson, 1960, p. 43. 
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judgments neglect, first, an understanding 
of the bases of Gaullist diplomacy and, 
second, a prognosis of the possible evolu- 
tion of NATO. The present writer sees 
De Gaulle’s approach to NATO as part 
and parcel of his conception of the nature 
of international relations and the require- 
ments for maximum French participation 
in those relations. It was no accident that 
his long-held views were advanced in 
September 1958, only three months after 
he recaptured the direction of France and 
while his was still a provisional regime 
bridging the gap from Fourth to Fifth 
Republic. It is no accident that he has 
clung to the fundamentals of his position 
ever since (although continually discussing 
the details). Indeed, the evidence suggests 
that negotiations have served less to mod- 
ify his estimation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty than to provide an opportunity 
for further elaboration of French desires. 
Modification of the French viewpoint, 
therefore, may come about only in two 
The firm—some would say obsti- 
nate—leadership provided by De Gaulle 
may disappear, and his successors may 
retreat to the ineffectual, carping criticism 
directed at the organization by the Fourth 
Republic or go further and for the first 
time abandon the aspirations toward great 
power status so long held by France. Sec- 
ondly, a dramatic deterioration in the in- 
ternational environment or inside France 
itself might lead her perforce to accept 
measures she had previously opposed. 
Consideration of the possibilities of 
change in De Gaulle’s policy lead natu- 
rally to guesses—educated, one hopes— 
concerning the future. NATO has in the 
past and will continue in the future to 
depend in large part on exhortation. Dean 
Acheson recognized that fact when, in a 
powerful address, he told the NATO Par- 


liamentarians: 


ways. 


6&3 The New York Times, November 19, 1959. 
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Do not dig this tree up every year and 
look at its roots . . . decide and decide 
for a decade that . [NATO] does 
want to create a defense force in Europe 
. .. there is the capacity to do this; there 
is the possibility to do this, but at this 


turning point . . . [is] there the will?” 


Just so are discussions of NATO, such as 
those of Buchan, Von Brentano, and 
Wohlstetter already cited, fundamentally 
normative in character. They direct 
themselves to what should be done to 
overcome the allies’ problems they profess 
to find. 

One cannot fail to be impressed with 
the laudable purposes of such advocates 
and with the analyses on which they rest. 
But one must also recall the unrelieved 
failure of similar exhortations in the past. 
NATO, in fact, has always been in a state 
of crisis; mever since its inception has it 
commanded anything like the force stated 
by military authorities to be “required.” 
Never has it been able to unite its mem- 
bers behind a common policy inside or 
outside the NATO area. And throughout 
its brief life-span the conditions which 
gave it birth have been steadily changing. 
Europe has recovered from economic de- 
pendence on the United States; West Ger- 
many has completed the spectacularly 
swift recapture of its national sovereignty; 
relations within the communist bloc have 
grown ever more complicated; European 
colonialism has beaten a rapid and fre- 
quently disorderly retreat in Southeast 
Asia, the Near and Middle East, and 
Africa. 

In a word, bipolarity no longer describes 
adequately the nature of the international 
system, as it did when the North Atlantic 
Treaty was signed. With the profound 
modification of both Western and Eastern 
hierarchies of states greater loads have 
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been laid on _ inter-national relations. 
Greater stress has also been placed on 
non-Western relations. Few would deny 
that these generalized developments have 
taken place. Yet the corollaries, far less 


accepted, seem equally obvious. The vi- 
able bases of cooperation within the North 
Atlantic Treaty area must be built on a 
congeries of national ties, varying accord- 
ing to the nature of the issue and the 
power and responsibility of the countries 


involved. Since Western survival is at 
stake, defense of the treaty area must re- 
main a central preoccupation of these 
variegated relationships. But they cannot 
be either defined or restricted by European 


requirements alone. Adding to their num- 
ber and their complexity must be patterns 
designed to meet a wide range of prob- 
lems arising far from Europe. Often 
without the recognition, frequently over 
the objection of NATO-oriented leaders, 
these developments painfully and plan- 
lessly, and yet inexorably, have been oc- 
curring. Whether or not one is prepared 
to accept all the aspects of France’s status 
as defined by De Gaulle, his view of the 
development and prospects of NATO 
seems to the present writer to be closely 
in accord with international reality and 
with the probable evolution of the inter- 
state system over the next few years. 
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The European and the Universal Process 


Ernst B. Haas 


I. European and Universal 

Integration 

The established nation-state is in full 
retreat in Europe while it is advancing 
voraciously in Africa and Asia. Integra- 
tion among discrete political units is a 
historical fact in Europe, but disintegration 
seems to be the dominant motif else- 
where. Cannot the example of successful 
integration in Europe be imitated? Could 
not the techniques of international and 
supranational cooperation developed in 
Luxembourg, Paris, and Brussels be put 
to use in Accra, Bangkok, and Cairo, as 
well as on the East River in New York? 
Or, in a different perspective, will not the 
progress of unity in Europe inevitably 
have its integrating repercussions in other 
regions and at the level of the United 
Nations even without efforts at conscious 
imitation ? 

Such a development would be most sat- 
isfying. Presumably it would contribute 
to world peace by creating ever-expanding 
islands of practical cooperation, eventually 
spilling over into the controversy-laden 
fields which threaten us directly with 
thermonuclear destruction. The function- 
alist theory of international peace might 
be put to work by a generalization of the 
European mode of post-1945 international 
cooperation. Further, those who hope to 


Ernst B. Haas is Associate Professor of Political 
Science at the University of California in Berkeley. 
The author gratefully acknowledges the support 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and of the Institute 
of International Studies of the University of Cali- 
fornia in the preparation of this article. 
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contribute to the peaceful solution of con- 
flict could take much solace from such 
a development, for the post-1945 European 
mode of resolving conflicts among states 
has demonstrated that “there often comes 
a moment when there is a simultaneous 
revolution of interests on both sides and 
unity precipitates itself,” to quote Mary 
Follett.’ 

Before abandoning ourselves to such 
pleasant speculation, however, we would 
do well to state systematically what we 
have learned about the causes of European 
integration and then to investigate where 
else these causes might be operative. This 
effort calls for some definitions. 

We are interested in tracing progress 
toward a terminal condition called politi- 
Successful nation-states 
and _subse- 
quent such 
states may A 
variety of constitutional and_ structural 
factors are compatible with this notion; 
political community exists when there is 
likelihood of internal peaceful change in a 
setting of contending groups with mutu- 
The process of 


cal community. 
constitute such communities 
amalgamations of several 


also form communities. 


ally antagonistic claims. 
attaining this condition among nation- 
states we call integration, the process 
whereby political actors in several distinct 
national settings are persuaded to shift 


in Metcalf and Urwick, eds., Dynamic 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 


1As cited 
Administration, 
Pp. 40. 


1949, 
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their loyalties, expectations, and political 
activities toward a new and larger center, 
whose institutions possess or demand juris- 
diction over the pre-existing national states. 
It should be noted that the objective eco- 
nomic, social, and communications “fac- 
tors” often identified with “integration,” 
in my scheme, are conditions typical of an 
ongoing political community. At best they 
may serve as indicators to help us assess 
the progress of integration. 

This focus precludes attention to what 
may be called the “immanent myth” of 
European unity which owes its inspiration 
to cultural-historical antecedents consid- 
ered equally relevant to the contemporary 
process of integration. It appears to me 
that European unity under the Roman, 
Frankish, and medieval Roman-German 
imperial realms has no more analytical 
importance than the unity of all Islam in 
the eighth century, the domains of the 
Ming Empire in the fifteenth or the 
Guptas in the fifth, The mere fact that 


specific regions were unified politically 
and culturally at one time seems not to 
prevent them from subsequently dividing 
into warring nations denying in their con- 


duct the cultural unity the historian 
wishes to impute to them: they do not 
then constitute any kind of political com- 
munity. If this is so we cannot use some 
previous historical experience which in- 
volved the notion of community as an 
argument for assuming the natural and 
inevitable re-emergence of this happy state 
of affairs. It may indeed emerge, but in 
response to the factors we shall discuss. 
Naturally, in the political advocacy of in- 
tegration by some specific movement, the 
“memory” of a historical community may 
play its part in the construction of a myth; 
but this does not make the past an active 
causative agent. On the other hand, a 
series of traumatic events vividly remem- 
bered by a generation subjected to inte- 
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gration may launch and then spur the 
process. The role of two world wars of 
unprecedented destructiveness and the 
threat of the victory of a revolutionary to- 
talitarian movement at the end of the 
second of these wars were undoubtedly 
primary among the specific stimuli which, 
in western Europe, made people receptive 
to the historical-cultural arguments of the 
mythmakers. This combination of cir- 
cumstances does not easily permit repeti- 
tion elsewhere. 

Conflict resolution is a particularly in- 
teresting indicator for judging progress 
along the path of integration. A close 
study of negotiating processes in interna- 
tional relations suggests the prevalence of 
three types of compromise, each indicative 
of a certain measure of integration. 

(1) The least demanding we may call 
accommodation on the basis of the mini- 
mum common denominator. Equal bar- 
gaining partners gradually reduce their 
antagonistic demands by exchanging con- 
cessions of roughly equal value. Gains and 
losses are easily identified, but the impact 
of the transaction never goes beyond what 
the least cooperative bargaining partner 
wishes to concede. This mode of com- 
promise is typical of classic diplomatic 
negotiations. 

(2) Accommodation by “splitting the 
difference” carries us a little farther along 
the path of integration. As before, de- 
mands are reduced and concessions of 
roughly equal value exchanged among 
autonomous bargaining units. But in this 
mode of compromise the mediatory serv- 
ices of a secretary-general or ad hoc inter- 
national expert study group may be ad- 
mitted by the parties. Conflict is resolved, 
not on the basis of the will of the least 
cooperative, but somewhere between the 
final bargaining positions. This type of 
Negotiation is prevalent in international 
economic organizations and in other deal- 
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ings permitting financial identification of 
gains or losses, such as the formulation of 
a scale of assessments for Members of the 
United Nations. 

(3) Finally, accommodation on the basis 
of deliberately or inadvertently upgrading 
the common interests of the parties takes 
us closest to the peaceful change proce- 
dures typical of « political community 
with its full legislative and judicial juris- 
dictions, lacking in international relations. 
To confuse matters further, this mode of 
conflict resolution is often identified as 
“integration,” as by Mary Follett, who 
wrote that it, unlike mere compromise, 
signified “that a solution has been found 
in which both desires have found a place, 
that neither side has had to sacrifice any- 


thing.” If this is so it must mean that 


the parties succeeded in redefining their 
conflict so as to work out a solution at a 
higher level, which almost invariably im- 
plies the expansion of the mandate or task 


of an international or national govern- 
mental agency. In terms of results, this 
mode of accommodation maximizes what 
I have elsewhere called the “spill-over” ef- 
fect of international decisions: policies 
made pursuant to an initial task and grant 
of power can be made real only if the 
task itself is expanded, as reflected in the 
compromises among the states interested 
in the task. In terms of method, the up- 
grading of the parties’ common interests 
relies heavily on the services of an institu- 
tionalized mediator, whether a single per- 
son or a board of experts, with an auton- 
omous range of powers. It thus combines 
intergovernmental negotiation with the 
participation of independent experts and 
spokesmen for interest groups, parlia- 
ments, and political parties. It is this 
combination of interests and institutions 
which we shall identify as “supranational.” 


2 Ihid., p. 32 
3 Dean Rusk, ‘Parliamentary Diplomacy—Debate vs. 


The initial creation of such an agency, of 
course, demands a creative compromise 
among the states parties to the effort, based 
on the realization that certain common in- 
terests cannot be attained in any other way. 
This in turn presupposes that identical 
and converging policy aims, rather than 
antagonistic ones, predominated at the 
moment when the supranational organiza- 
tion was set up. 

Each of these modes of accommodation, 
in addition to specifying a type of outcome 
relating to intensities of integration, also 
is typified by appropriate institutional 
mechanisms. There exists, moreover, a 
fourth prominent procedural device—par- 
liamentary diplomacy—which is capable 
of producing any of the three outcomes. 
Parliamentary diplomacy, as Dean Rusk 
defined it, implies the existence of a con- 
tinuing organization with a broad frame 
of reference, public debate, rules of proce- 
dure governing the debate, and the state- 
ment of conclusions in a formal resolution 
arrived at by some kind of majority vote.’ 
When bodies like the UN or the Council 
of Europe define a conflict situation by 
filtering discussion through this machinery 
they may also be setting the limits within 
which eventual settlement comes about, 
though parliamentary diplomacy rarely de- 
fines the actual terms of the settlement. 
Instead it mobilizes political mediatory 
forces—the uncommitted states, parties, 
groups, or persons—whose voice in the 
settlement process is given volume by the 
reluctance of the parties to the dispute to 
annoy the mediating forces. Since the in- 
stitutional context in which parliamentary 
diplomacy can be practiced maximizes the 
representation of a variety of interests 
emanating from the same nation, it opens 
up areas of maneuver which are foreclosed 
in negotiations exclusively conducted by 


Negotiation,” World Affairs Interpreter, Summer 1955 


(Vol. 26, No. 2), p. 121-122. 
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carefully instructed single agents of for- 
eign ministries. To that extent it facili- 
tates a greater amount of integration even 
though it does not necessarily produce out- 
comes which upgrade common interests. 

Where can these modes of accommoda- 
tion be identified in the history and insti- 
tutions of European integration? 


II. The Lesson of European 
Integration 


Clearly all these modes of accommoda- 
tion are part of the European pattern of 
international adjustment. While they do 
not provide the only indicators of degrees 
of integration, they appear to be particu- 
larly strategic ones in that they focus on 
decision-making, thereby acting as a sum- 
mary of, and an abstraction upon, other 
factors which could also be used as indi- 
cators. Broadly speaking, international in- 
stitutions maximizing decision-making by 
means of the second and third modes 
yield the greatest amount of progress 
toward the goal of political community. 

Parliamentary diplomacy is the chief 
contribution to European unity which can 
be credited to the various parliamentary 
assemblies. They have not meaningfully 
controlled _ their executives nor 
have they legislated in any real sense, 
though they have attempted and partially 
exercised powers in both these fields. But 
they have acted as a spur to the formation 
of new voluntary elite groups across na- 
tional boundaries—the European political 
groups—and the interplay among these has 
produced a type of diplomatic problem- 
solving which takes its inspiration from 


various 


parliamentary resolutions and is able to 
As examples 


upgrade common interests. 
we may cite the work of the Council of 
Europe in relation to the Saar, in refugee 
relief and resettlement, and in the relaxa- 
tion of frontier formalities.. We may add 
the work of the Nordic Council in the 
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negotiation of the now superseded Nordic 
Common Market Agreement. But let it 
be admitted at the same time that the 
total contribution of parliamentary diplo- 
macy is not very great. It found no insti- 
tutional outlet at all in the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC); yet that organization’s contri- 
bution to integration was substantial even 
though it operated primarily on the level 
of accommodation by “splitting the differ- 
ence.” 

The most successful institutions in Eu- 
rope are the “Commmunities” of the Six, 
constitutional hybrids which once caused 
nightmares to the public lawyer. They 
facilitate the resolution of conflict by virtue 
of all three modes, but the upgrading of 
common interests is their true contribution 
to the art of political integration. All 
fundamental decisions are made by the 
Councils of Ministers. But they are deci- 
sions based on continuous compromise, 
constantly informed by generally respected 
expert bodies with constitutional powers 
of their own and in constant contact with 
supranational voluntary associations and 
interest groups. The character of decision- 
making stimulates interest groups to make 
themselves heard; it spurs political parties 
in Strasbourg and Luxembourg to work 
out common positions; it creates an enor- 
mous pressure on high national civil ser- 
vants to get to know and establish rapport 
with their opposite numbers; and it sharp- 
ens the sensitivities of the legal profession 
to European norms and political processes 
in preparation for the inevitable flood of 
litigation before the Court of Justice. In 
short, many of the decisions are integrative 
in their immediate economic consequences 
as well as in the new expectations and 
political processes which they imply. It is 
this indirect result which is maximized by 
the mixture of institutions which usually 
achieves accommodation at a higher level 
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of agreement as compared to the initial 
bargaining positions of the parties. Earlier 
decisions, including the ones constituting 
the Communities, spill over into new func- 
tional contexts, involve more and more 
people, call for more and more inter- 
bureaucratic contact and consultation, 
thereby creating their own logic in favor 
of later decisions, meeting, in a pro-com- 
munity direction, the new problems which 
grow out of the earlier compromises. 

Intergovernmental institutions of the 
classic variety, even when assisted by re- 
spected international civil servants and 
advisory boards, have not been able to 
match this performance. The North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and 
OEEC, for reasons to be explored, have 
continued to make their contribution to 
integration by means of compromises 
based on techniques found also in the 
United Nations. They have transcended 
these only in relation to certain tasks hing- 
ing around the direct implications of the 
welfare state. 

This brings us face to face with the key 
question of which organizational func- 
tions, or tasks, have contributed most to 
the process of integration in Europe. The 
superficial answer clearly points to the 
field of economics; but by no means all 
organizations with an economic compe- 
tence have performed equally well and 
few of them solve their problems on the 
basis of upgrading common interests. Par- 
liamentary diplomacy has apparently been 
of importance in advancing economic inte- 
gration only in the Nordic Council; 
OEEC functioned on the basis of “splitting 
the difference” or compromising on the 
level of the minimum common denomi- 
nator in all areas except those relating to 
currency convertibility and the removal of 
quotas (in which common interests were 
indeed upgraded). The European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) has not taken 
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strides comparable to those of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) and 
the European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC). 

Not merely economic tasks, therefore, 
but the degree of functional specificity of 
the economic task is causally related to the 
intensity of integration. The more spe- 
cific the task, the more likely important 
progress toward political community. It 
is not enough to be concerned with the 
reduction of trade barriers or the forecast- 
ing of industrial productivity. Specificity 
of task is essential, with respect to such 
assignments as creating a common market 
for narrowly defined products, unifying 
railway rates, removing restrictive prac- 
tices in certain branches of industry, re- 
moving import quotas by fixed percentage 
points during fixed periods, and the like. 
Functional specificity, however, may be so 
trivial as to remain outside the stream of 
human expectations and actions vital for 
integration. This would seem to be the 
case with the standardization of railway 
rolling stock, for example, or the installa- 
tion of uniform road signs. The task, in 
short, must be both specific and economi- 
cally important in the sense of containing 
the potential for spilling over from one 
vital area of welfare policy into others. 

Non-economic tasks have shown them- 
selves much more barren. The cultural 
activities of the Council of Europe lack a 
focus on intensely experienced human 
wants. Its emergency aid measures have 
been short-range and its contributions to 
the solution of political tensions non-repeti- 
tive. The “European review” function is 
much too vague to yield observable results. 
The standardization efforts of the Nordic 
Council lack the stimulus of controversy 
and debate: they are so deeply rooted in 
the Scandinavian setting that one suspects 
integration of proceeding even without the 
Council. Continuous contact among civil 
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servants and ministers is capable of con- 
tributing to integration in narrowly de- 
fined areas even without the participation 
of parliamentarians. The only functionally 
specific assignment of the Western Euro- 
pean Union (WEU) is the supervision of 
the arms aspects of the Paris and London 
Agreements (1954). This function is being 
carried out in a supranational manner, but 
the reason is in the non-controversial and 
non-recurrent aspect of German rearma- 
ment, at least at the intergovernmental 
level. The other activities of WEU are 
unlikely to be remembered by history. 
What about the field of European con- 
ventions? Surely these are specific in con- 
tent and many of them relate to economics 
and welfare policy. The fact remains, 


however, that their very content reflects 
merely the minimum common denomi- 
nator among the existing practices and 
policies of the member states, and that the 
Council had to resort to the device of 
“partial agreements” to get beyond this 


level. Conventions which depart from this 
denominator tend not to be ratified by the 
country whose standards are below the 
norms fixed in Strasbourg.’ Integration, 
therefore, is advanced by the European 
conventions only to the extent that their 
content calls for a new—a supranational— 
political process which can generate new 
expectations and policies. This, probably, 
is the case only with reference to the field 
of human rights, a very significant field 
indeed. Moreover, there recently evolved 
in the Council the practice, among the 
members of the Committee of Ministers, 
of reporting annually on the willingness 
and speed of ratifying conventions. While 
this practice falls short of supranationality 
it nevertheless exposes the reporting coun- 
try to the possibility of criticism and pres- 
sure. 


*The conventions dealing with the equivalence of 
university degrees and the movement of persons are 
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Military and defense questions have not 
displayed a close affinity to integration 
unless the issue involves the related ques- 
tion of saving and allocating resources for 
welfare measures. NATO’s experience in 
the financing of infrastructure programs, 
weapons research, integration of air warn- 
ing systems, and the switch to centrally- 
controlled nuclear deterrents indicates that 
the upgrading of common interests does 
take place—not without obstacles and de- 
lays—when the economic burdens of de- 
fense for small countries are considered 
incompatible with their welfare commit- 
ments. But the other activities of the 
Atlantic Alliance make plain that more 
primitive modes of accommodation con- 
tinue to flourish and that integration is 
more pronounced on paper than in the 
command post, the procurement center, 
and the council chamber. 

This survey of the functional lessons of 
European integration leads to the inevit- 
able conclusion that functional contexts 
are autonomous. Integrative forces which 
flow from one kind of activity do not 
necessarily infect other activities, even if 
carried out by the same organization. 
OEEC could not repeat in the field of 
tariff bargaining the results it obtained on 
questions of convertibility. NATO cannot 
transfer its success in planning strategy 
for new weapons systems to the standardi- 
zation of the enlistment period; and ECSC 
has shown itself more adept in negotiating 
cumulative compromises on the creation of 
a common market than on short-run solu- 
tions for the coal crisis. Decisions made 
by identical officials, in organizations with 
a stable membership, in a non-revolution- 
ary socio-ideological setting with similar 
institutional characteristics _ nevertheless 
vary sharply, in terms of their integrative 
impact, depending on the functional con- 


exceptions to this generalization. Both of them in- 
volved some measure of upgrading common interests. 
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text. If this is true even in the European 
setting, how much more true is it likely 
to be in the United Nations. But the 
converse proposition is equally important: 
the autonomy of functional contexts means 
that disintegration in one range of rela- 
tions among certain states does not neces- 
sarily imply parallel disintegration in other 
relations among the same states. Thus the 
breakdown of the Free Trade Area 
(EFTA) negotiations did not entail a 
retreat from monetary convertibility; 
NATO's work on unifying air raid warn- 
ing systems was not interrupted by the 
split between the Six of EEC and the 
Seven of EFTA. 

The attempt to compare the European 
experience with efforts elsewhere compels 
attention to the environment in which the 
process of integration is taking place, what 
some scholars call the “background” fac- 
tors. This investigation will show that 
while “Europe”—in the largest sense of 
the nineteen countries west of the Iron 
Curtain—possesses no completely common 
factors at all, significant islands of almost 
identical environmental factors exist among 
certain of them. 

Social structure provides one set of fac- 
tors. With the exception of Greece, Tur- 
key, Portugal, parts of Spain, and southern 
Italy, the western European social scene is 
dominated by pluralism. Articulate volun- 
tary groups, led by bureaucratized but ac- 
cessible elites, compete with each other 
more or less rationally for political power 
and social status. The population is mobil- 
ized and participates in this process through 
affiliation with mass organizations. In the 
countries mentioned, however, effective 
and functionally diffuse social relations 
prevail. 

Economic and industrial development 
furnishes a second set of factors. With 
the exception of the same countries plus 
Ireland, we are dealing with a very high 
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level of economic development—including 
that of the countries in which the domi- 
nant products are agricultural—from the 
point of view of productivity, investment, 
and consumption. Significantly correlated 
with industrialization we find the usual 
high degree of urbanization and ever- 
growing demands for government services 
and durable consumer goods. We also 
find increasing demands on limited nat- 
ural resources and greater dependence on 
foreign (or regional) trade. But note some 
partial exceptions: Norway's industrial 
weakness compared to that of Sweden, 
Belgium’s agricultural inefficiency com- 
pared to that of the Netherlands. 
Ideological patterns provide the final set 
of factors. Since policies of integration are, 
in the first instance, advanced or blocked 
by the activities of political parties and 
their minist s, parties may be used as an 
index of ._-ological homogeneity. A given 
cluster of countries is ideologically “homo- 
geneous” if the divisions among the parties 
are, very roughly, the same among all 
the countries in the cluster, when the prin- 
ciples professed and the concrete socio- 
economic interests represented by the par- 
ties are roughly analogous on both sides 
of a frontier. Given this definition, the 
Scandinavian countries emerge as ideolog- 
ically homogeneous among themselves 
(with the partial exception of Iceland) but 
quite dissimilar from the rest of Europe. 
The Benelux countries, West Germany, 
Switzerland, and Austria seem homogene- 
ous and seem to have considerable affinity 
for Italy and France. But a disturbing 
element is introduced here by the large 
anti-parliamentary minorities in France 
and Italy. Portugal, Greece, Spain, and 
Turkey lack the typical European socio- 
economic structure and therefore the ap- 
propriate party systems; they do not fit 
into any neat ideological package. The 
British and Irish parties show some affinity 
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for their continental colleagues, especially 
the socialists, but the patterns of interest 
aggregation and political style differ suffi- 
ciently to prevent the positing of a homo- 
geneous pattern. We therefore have two 
large ideological clusters: 1) Scandinavia, 
and 2) the Six (plus Switzerland and 
Austria), as well as a number of single 
national systems whose characteristics 
seem sui generis. 

Let us relate these environmental pat- 
terns to the integration process. Integra- 
tion proceeds most rapidly and drastically 
when it responds to socio-economic de- 
mands emanating from an_ industrial- 
urban environment, when it is an adapta- 
tion to cries for increasing welfare benefits 
and security born by the growth of a new 
type of society. In the words of two 
European scholars: 


For decades industrialism has been revis- 
ing the workways and consuming habits 
of people everywhere. It has enabled 
cities to grow and the urban way of life 
to spread. Urbanism is the great out- 
reaching dynamic, breaking down isola- 
tion and encroaching upon tradition. 
Modern industrial urbanism is innately 
inimical to any isolation. It demands 
access and stimulates mobility. As earlier 
it resisted being confined to city walls, 
now it resists being confined to limited 
political areas. This resistance to con- 
finement is greater than the resistance 
against the encroachments. In the meas- 
ure that industrial urbanism has gained 
in this contest against the rooted barriers 
—in that measure integration is needed. 
The effort toward European integration 
reflects this need of industrial urbanism 


for wider organization.” 


I reject the teleological aspects of this 


statement. In terms of a social process 


5 Jan J. Schokking and Nels Anderson, ‘‘Observa- 
tions on the European Integration Process,’ Journal of 
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based on rational human perceptions and 
motives, no mere concept “calls for” or 
“needs” anything: a discrete set of group 
motives, converging with motives of cog- 
nate groups from across the border, results 
in a certain pattern of policy; the aims 
and the policy reflect demands born from 
the environment, and the later policies 
may well change the environment in a 
wholly unintended fashion. Only in this 
sense, then, does industrial urbanism favor 
integration. Because the modern “indus- 
trial-political” actor fears that his way of 
life cannot be safeguarded without struc- 
tural adaptation, he turns to integration; 
but by the same token, political actors who 
are neither industrial, nor urban, nor 
modern in their outlook usually do not 
favor this kind of adaptation, for they 
seek refuge instead in national exclusive- 
ness. 

Thus, countries dominated by a non- 
pluralistic social structure are poor candi- 
dates for participation in the integration 
process. Even if their governments do 
partake at the official level, the conse- 
quences of their participation are unlikely 
to be felt elsewhere in the social structure. 
Hence the impact of European integra- 
tion, in all its aspects, has been minimal 
in Portugal, Turkey, and Greece. Finally, 
sufficient ideological homogeneity for 
value-sharing among important national 
elite groups is essential for rapid integra- 
tion. The implications for Europe are 
obvious as reflected in the differential rates 
of progress toward political community 
which have been made within Scandi- 
navia, within the Six, and within Benelux 
compared to the all-European level repre- 
sented by OEEC, NATO, and the Coun- 
cil of Europe. 

In addition to these environmental con- 
siderations, which relate to the internal 


Conflict Resolution, December 1960 (Vol. 4, No. 4), 
P. 409. 
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characteristics of the region undergoing 
integration, there are often external envi- 
ronmental factors of importance. Fear of 
a common enemy is an absolutely neces- 
sary precondition for integration in mili- 
tary organizations: without the Soviet 
Union there would have been no NATO. 
But the common enemy may be a more 
subtle manifestation, such as fear of exter- 
nal groupings of culturally and economi- 
cally suspect forces: such considerations 
were not irrelevant to the “third force” 
argument which entered the integration 
process among the Six and is apparent 
in the convergence of interests which re- 
sulted in the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). 
While external environments produce mo- 
tives favoring integration, they are never 
sufficient in themselves to explain the rate 
and intensity of the process. 

Institutions, functions, and environments 


provide useful categories for arranging the 
human data among which our various 


modes of accommodation made them- 
selves felt; but they do not exhaust the list 
of crucial given factors of which we are 
all aware and without which the process 
of integration simply cannot be discussed. 
Variations in national policy, for instance, 
are fundamental to the life of international 
organizations, especially in agencies which 
do not possess the institutional power to 
influence significantly the policy aims of 
their member states. However, this truism 
should not be rendered in the all too 
common form which asserts that differ- 
ences in power among members determine 
organizational behavior and the speed and 
direction of organizational response. Vari- 
ations in national policy provide a power 
determinant, not in absolute terms, but 
only with respect to the functional strength 
of particular states in relation to the spe- 
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cific task of the organization. The mili- 
tary and economic power of the United 
States in NATO, for instance, is a mean- 
ingful ingredient in the life of that or- 
ganization only when it is brought to bear 
on infrastructure or procurement negotia- 
tions. The fact remains, nonetheless, that 
changes in the policy needs experienced by 
member states, reflecting as they do the 
pressures of the home and of the inter- 
national environments, create definite 
phases in the life of international organi- 
zations. 

Therefore, lessons about integrative 
processes associated with one phase do not 
generally carry over into the next because 
the specific policy context—often short- 
range—determines what is desired by gov- 
ernments and tolerated by them in terms 
of integrative accommodations. This, in 
turn, forces us to the conclusion that types 
of accommodation, and the associated pro- 
cedural norms of an organization, devel- 
oped in one phase of its life do not neces- 
sarily carry over into the next. There is 
no dependable, cumulative process of pre- 
cedent formation leading to ever more 
community-oriented organizational _ be- 
havior, unless the task assigned to the in- 
stitutions is inherently expansive, thus 
capable of overcoming the built-in auton- 
omy of functional contexts and of surviv- 
ing changes in the policy aims of member 
states. 

The importance of this lesson must be 
illustrated from the experience of one of 
the more successful European organiza- 
tions, OEEC, with multilateral accommo- 
dation in liberalizing trade and payments 
—the aspect of OEEC which contributed 
most to integration in Europe.” The typi- 
cal OEEC procedure included confronta- 
tion, collection of detailed information, 
mediation in closed sessions, and the work- 


® My discussion of OEEC benefited greatly from the advice and criticism of William Diebold, Jr., and Robert 


Triffin. 
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ing out of specific solutions to crises by 
autonomous bodies of national experts. 
The procedures were perfected during the 
period (1948-51) when the chief task of 
OEEC was the distribution of United 
States aid, assistance which was condition- 
al on trade and payments liberalization. 
During the next phase (1952-56) the pro- 
cedure continued and was remarkably 
successful in further removing obstacles to 
intra-regional commerce, despite the cessa- 
tion of United States aid. Why? Largely 
because the major national policies con- 
tinued to be oriented toward liberaliza- 
tion, and the recurrent French and British 
payments crises could therefore not suc- 
cessfully challenge the multilateral deci- 
sion-making process; continuing French 
and British demands for a relaxation of 
the OEEC Code resulted in successive 
compromises along the principle of “split- 
ting the difference,” but involving the 
upgrading of common interests in the sys- 
tem of review and accountability which 
accompanied the relaxation. Since 1956, 
all this has changed. Further economic 
integration has become enmeshed in the 
political issue of the Six against the Seven, 
with the result that the procedures which 
had apparently been institutionalized suc- 
cessfully in an earlier phase of OEEC’s 
life have stagnated with disuse. Funda- 
mental changes in national policies provide 
the crucial explanatory variable. 

This process went on in a setting of 
intergovernmentalism. More than in the 
supranational setting, an environment of 
intergovernmentalism permits great free- 
dom to states strongly endowed in a spe- 
cific functional context. Let us use mone- 
tary cooperation as an example. The 
history of OEEC suggests—as that of 
ECSC and EEC does not—that certain 
types of states can use their special bar- 
gaining power more readily to get their 
way. Thus, economically weak countries 
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whose trade is not crucial to the system 
are readily exempted from the governing 
norms and play little part in decision-mak- 
ing; but economically strong countries, in 
terms of total foreign trade and credit 
capacity, possess a de facto veto power. 
Structural creditors whose role in regional 
trade is secondary occasionally assert a veto 
power and delay decisions, but their influ- 
ence is never dominant. Structural or oc- 
casional debtors (France and the United 
Kingdom) with a very important stake 
in regional trade are able to exercise a 
constant blackmail power and to succeed 
in obtaining exemptions from regional 
rules, since they are immune to the threat 
of retaliation and responsive only to the 
techniques of discreet mediation and con- 
frontation. 

The lesson of European integration can 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Institutionally, supranational _ bodies 
most readily lend themselves to ac- 
commodation on the basis of upgrad- 
ing common interests. This is equally 
true of intergovernmental bodies 
which permit certain of their expert 
commissions the role usually asso- 
ciated with the Communities of the 
Six, such as the OEEC Steering 
Board for Trade, the Council of Eu- 
rope’s Commissioner for Refugees, and 
WEWU’s Armaments Control Agency. 
These institutions are least susceptible 
to the alternation of phases and most 
likely to develop cumulative decision- 
making precedents. 


. Functionally, specific economic tasks 
resolving policy differences emerging 
from previous imperfect compromises 
on welfare questions, but involving 
large mass interests, are most inti- 
mately related to rapid integration. 
Conflicts may be resolved by all the 
usual methods, but upgrading com- 
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mon interests predominates. The ten- 
dency toward autonomy of tasks can 
be overcome only by building into the 
institutions specific assignments which 
maximize the spill-over process. 


. Environmentally, integration fares best 
in situations controlled by social group- 
ings representing the rational interests 
of urban-industrial society, groups 
seeking to maximize their economic 
benefits and dividing along regionally 
homogeneous ideological-political lines. 
Changing national policy inhibits in- 
tegration unless compensated by strong 
central institutions maximizing the 
spill-over process. 


Obviously, integration may take place 
and has taken place among nations which 
have few of these characteristics and 
through international organizations which 
depart little from the classic intergovern- 
mental pattern. But the pace and intensity 
of such integration is pallid in such a con- 
text as compared to the situation in which 
all optimal conditions are met. Hence it 
should come as no surprise that the Com- 
munities of the Six represent the most, and 
the Council of Europe the least, successful 
organizations in a European spectrum in 
which all organizations make some con- 
tribution to some aspect of the integration 
process. 


Ill. The Lessons Applied to Other 
Regions 

Before proceeding to a projection of 
these conclusions at the global level of the 
United Nations, it might be instructive to 
see to what extent they can be used to 
explain progress toward political commu- 
nity in other areas of the world. I have 
selected three such areas, the European 
members of the Soviet bloc, the Arab 


7 See, above all, Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, The Soviet 
Bloc, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1960; and George Modelski, The Communist Interna- 


world, and the western hemisphere. Each 
of these possesses more unifying environ- 
mental characteristics in certain aspects 
than does western Europe. The Arab and 
Latin American worlds are, respectively, 
relatively homogeneous with reference to 
language and religion. They share, less 
uniformly, it is true, economic under- 
development and dependence on monocul- 
ture. They also share certain ideological 
commitments, at least if we do not probe 
too deeply below the surface of ringing 
affirmations and generous platitudes. The 
Soviet bloc owes its unity less to any of 
these considerations than to the organiza- 
tional and ideological ties among the rul- 
ing elites—and these may be undergoing 
disintegration now! 

Whatever assurance may be warranted 
in our discussion of European integration 
is not readily transferable to other re- 
gional contexts. The generalizations of- 
fered for the Arab world and for Latin 
America do not merit firm theoretical as- 
sertion. While recent work on the Soviet 
bloc enables us to speak with considerable 
confidence, no similar work has yet been 
done on integration in the other regions.’ 
The generalizations here advanced are 
therefore far more tentative and should be 
regarded as strong theoretical possibilities 
derived from firmer propositions culled 
from the European context and projected 
on the basis of information available at the 
moment. 

Soviet Bloc. There are no supranational 
organizations in the bloc now, nor were 
the relations which dominated during the 
Stalin era of a supranational type. On the 
contrary, the organizations which prevail 
are intergovernmental and the party meet- 
ings which take place seem almost like 
diplomatic conferences. The law of 
alternating phases seems to apply, as exem- 


tional System, Princeton, Center of International Stud- 
ies, December 1, 1960, and the literature cited there. 
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plified by the lack of cumulative decision- 
making and precedent formation. Organi- 
zational tasks expand most readily when 
they are specific; the most continuous type 
of integrative activity is in the area of 
joint economic planning with highly de- 
tailed objectives. Environmentally speak- 
ing, this activity goes on in a setting domi- 
nated by a resolution to industrialize, with 
growing urbanization and a deepening 
socio-economic division of labor in each 
communist country, even though totalitar- 
ianism precludes the flowering of a plural- 
ist society. 

The truly revealing lesson of the Soviet 
bloc, however, emerges from the organi- 
zational context. Actually, integration was 
least successful when the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union possessed an 
organizational monopoly over the process. 
The Stalin period witnessed a minimum 
of military cooperation, no joint economic 
planning, no exchange of information 
apart from the slavish imitation in eastern 
Europe of Soviet examples, and no success- 
ful value-sharing among fellow commu- 
nists. Integration was a one-way process 
in which the aims of the European satel- 
lites were simply subordinated to those of 
the Soviet Union. The brittleness of the 
structure stood exposed in the fall of 1956. 
Now, with the occasional flowering of 
“revisionism,” there is little central direc- 
tion, but, paradoxically, a good deal of 
practical integration. The dismantlement 
of the central apparatus of coercion and 
manipulation yields to a process of volun- 
tary integration based on a calculation of 
economic advantage, accompanied by the 
proper dosages of ideological compromise 
negotiated among equals. The modes of 
accommodation are as varied as elsewhere, 
with the upgrading of common interests 
by no means always victorious. However, 
the more varied the centers of power in 
the bloc become, with the implied insta- 
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bility of alignments and unpredictability 
of compromise patterns, the more likely 
the emergence of some habits of continu- 
ous intra-bloc adjustment by techniques 
not unlike those of western Europe. 

Hence, the essential lessons of the west- 
ern European integration process seem to 
hold in the communist setting, with the 
pragmatic value-sharing of allied commu- 
nist parties taking the place of interaction 
among kindred democratic parties. How- 
ever, the continuation of this process clear- 
ly depends on the observation by the satel- 
lite rulers of the limits to voluntarism 
imposed by the Soviets. Imre Nagy 
demonstrates the non-observance of these 
limits, while Wladislaw Gomulka exem- 
plifies the principle of limited dissent with- 
in a framework of fundamental loyalty to 
bloc objectives. Unlike other regional sys- 
tems, voluntary integration in the Soviet 
bloc depends on the patience of one na- 
tional elite. 

Arab States. Institutions in the Arab 
world contain no trace of supranationality. 
The Arab League as well as the African 
organs in which certain Arab states partici- 
pate are intergovernmental conferences, 
with either weak secretariats or none at all. 
While their deliberations are eloquently 
clothed in the phraseology of Arab Brother- 
hood and often refer to the lofty aims of 
the Arab Nation, they result in accommo- 
dations based on the minimum common 
denominator, if they achieve accommoda- 
tion at all. But this is a symptom of the 
lack of integration rather than a cause. 

Much the same is true of the conclu- 
sions which can be drawn from a func- 
tional analysis. In principle, Arab institu- 
tions have tasks which cover collective 
security and peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes among the members, security against 
external aggression, economic integration, 
regional investment, legal harmonization, 
cultural cooperation, coordination of trans- 
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port and communication—the list of activi- 
ties is identical with the European proto- 
type. The only functions successfully 
carried out, however, are of a purely nega- 
tive character. While the autonomy of func- 
tional contexts is fully intact in the Arab 
world, none of the tasks show a tendency 
toward spilling over into new areas of 
common concern, and many show evi- 
dence of periodic atrophy. Nothing of 
consequence has occurred toward eco- 
nomic and legal integration, though some 
common transport policy measures have 
been elaborated. The most striking suc- 
cesses were the defense of the Middle East 
against Western and Israeli policy. Arab 
unity has been sustained in keeping up the 
economic-diplomatic boycott of Israel and 
in making common policy against West- 
ern countries suspected of neo-imperialist 
designs. 

Security and peaceful settlement among 
members of the Arab League has been 
less consistently achieved. When the total 
international environment made it seem 
that the consequences of inter-Arab strife 
(as in the Lebanese-Jordan crisis of 1958) 
would be destructive for all concerned, the 
phrases of Arab Brotherhood enshrined 
in League proceedings were translated into 
reality. * But the same machinery proved 
quite useless in settling the differences be- 
tween Egypt on the one hand and Jordan 
and Iraq on the other in connection with 
the liquidation of the Palestine conflict. 
Nor did it help to smooth the quarrels 
between Nasser, Kassim, and Bourguiba. 
Whenever the Arab League served essen- 
tially as a front for Egyptian national 
policy its activities were doomed to failure; 
whenever the convergence of interests per- 
mitted a different internal alignment suc- 
cessful mediation took place. In no in- 
stance did the League acquire the role of 
an integrating mechanism standing above 
the separate policies of its members. Suc- 


cess in highly specific security undertak- 
ings, lack of success in other pursuits, the 
prevalence of the minimum common de- 
nominator: these are merely more symp- 
toms, not causes, of lack of integration and 
progress toward an Arab political commu- 
nity. 

The explanation, then, may be found in 
the environment with its deceptive facade 
of unity. With the exception of the pan- 
Arab Socialist Renaissance Party (Ba'ath) 
there are few ideological links of unity 
among Arab political groups. Each mod- 
ernizing elite in power, whether an intel- 
lectuals’ independence movement or the 
army, acts and thinks only in the context 
of its state; each traditional-feudal oligar- 
chica] elite is intent on preserving its posi- 
tion and rejects cooperation with hostile 
Arab groups across the border. They 
“integrate” in meeting jointly experienced 
threats from outside the region; they can- 
not meaningfully work together on nor- 
mally integrative tasks because they ex- 
perience no common needs. Even in the 
area of economic development it is the 
maximization of national resources which 
motivates elites, not a pooling of resources. 
In fact, Iraqi nationalist suspicion that 
Egypt had its eye on Iraq oil may have 
been a factor in the split among such 
similarly motivated leaders as Kassim and 
Nasser. On the other hand, it is possible 
that a jointly experienced desire in pooling 
the major Middle Eastern resource—oil— 
so as to exert greater control over prices 
and marketing conditions may eventually 
result in a sufficiently specific convergence 
of aims to permit the evolution of a 
vital regional task administered by supra- 
national techniques. This has not yet oc- 
curred, but the example of Europe would 
suggest this as the most likely area of 
intense integration. 

If Europe is to serve as our model, too 
few of the preconditions for integration 
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exist in the Arab world to make an imita- 
tion of the integration process a likelihood 
in the near future. If neither the eco- 
nomic nor the social environment bears 
any resemblance to that of the West, the 
ideologies which prevail are unlikely to 
conform to that pattern. Forcible integra- 
tion—conquest—remains the major possi- 
bility, but this would hardly be an appli- 
cation of the European modes of accom- 
modation. 

The Americas. Though there are no 
supranational institutions in the western 
hemisphere, the fact remains that the pre- 
vailing intergovernmental organizations 
contain bodies which, on occasion, perform 
as if they were supranational. This is true 
of the Inter-American Peace Committee 
and of occasional subcommittees of the 
Organization of American States (OAS) 
Council. It is also possible that certain 


bodies of the projected Central American 
and Latin American common market or- 
ganizations will develop such modes of 


behavior. However, ways of accommo- 
dation thus far have never gone beyond 
the minimum common _ denominator. 
They have had distinct integrative conse- 
quences because the techniques of consul- 
tation have created precedents, subsequent- 
ly applied in similar situations. Still, it 
may well be that the determining role of 
historical phases applies here too, prevent- 
ing the precedents from becoming cumu- 
lative. 

Precision can here be gained from func- 
tional analysis. Within OAS a growing 
complexity of economic, social, and cul- 
tural organs has resulted only in cumula- 
tive inaction: the clashing expectations and 
demands of the United States and of the 
underdeveloped Latin American countries 
have thus far check-mated one another. 
There has been no expansion of the or- 
ganizational task, leave alone a spill-over. 
But the same is not true of the mainte- 


nance of security and the peaceful solution 
of disputes among members of OAS. 

A mixture of quiet mediation, admoni- 
tion, and the threat of economic and mili- 
tary sanctions has sufficed to stop almost 
a dozen western hemisphere wars since 
1945. Why? Essentially because no major 
ideological issues were at stake. The wars 
in question involved the mercenary raga- 
muffins of one oligarchy arrayed against 
those of another in very minor military 
skirmishes. It is in these situations that 
the mediatory prowess of OAS proved 
itself; here it achieved the institutionaliza- 
tion of precedent. But when this context 
changes a new picture emerges. Wars in- 
volving the issue of outside intervention 
—whether collective or unilateral—in a 
civil conflict in which democratic-revolu- 
tionary forces are arrayed against a tradi- 
tional oligarchy (Guatemala, Dominican 
Republic, Costa Rica, Cuba) cannot be 
readily settled by OAS conciliation. Costa 
Rica was saved and the Trujillo regime 
faced with collective denunciation and 
sanctions because there was a huge ma- 
jority in favor of the democratic forces in 
question. But the Guatemalan and Cuban 
cases show that OAS intervention is con- 
sidered hostile to modernization and thus 
cannot easily receive organizational ap- 
proval. Is it not likely that the very suc- 
cess of OAS in collective security is pos- 
sible only as long as the issue of interfering 
with modernization is not involved? If so, 
we are now living in a new phase in 
which past precedents will mot shape fu- 
ture policy, which may imply a decay in 
the hitherto successful security function 
of OAS. 

The current preparation by OAS of a 
convention on human rights and of a 
document concerning the limits of multi- 
lateral intervention on behalf of democracy 
may prove that common interests, for the 
first time, can be upgraded in this field. 
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It would imply institutional growth, new 
tasks, a spill-over, and a definite advance 
toward political community. While this 
has not yet happened, it could suggest that 
economics need not be the chief carrier of 
the integration process. In fact, this begs 
one of the most puzzling of questions: can 
only industrialized nations integrate or 
can the very fact of underdevelopment be 
a spur to regional unity? When one super- 
developed power confronts twenty dis- 
united nations eager for aid, the answer 
is no. But would this be true if OAS 
possessed the power to distribute aid on 
the scale of OEEC under the Marshall 

lan? There are two Latin American 
common market organizations now pro- 
jected, each using as its raison d’étre the 
need for development and the creation of 
large markets as a spur to industrializa- 
tion.” The tasks imposed by their respec- 
tive treaties are less precise and more per- 
missive than the Treaty of Rome, and 
they lack the power to hold out and with- 
draw economic rewards to their members. 
The picture for integration seems un- 
promising, but again it may be too soon 
to judge, especially since defense . against 
the export prowess and possible protection- 
ism of a united Europe is another factor 
making for unity in Latin America. Re- 
gional unity in Europe may yet father 
regional unity in Latin America even 
though the process obeys different im- 
pulses. 

If this reasoning is correct, the fact of 
underdevelopment and the prevalence of 
monoculture may turn out to be environ- 
mental factors favorable to integration, 
though they were hostile to it in Europe. 
At the same time, social and economic 
underdevelopment creates major regional 


8 For descriptions of the Latin American Free Trade 
Area and the Central American Free Trade Area con- 
ventions see Europa-Archiv, April 1960 (Vol. 15, No. 
7-8), External Affairs, April 1960, and Monthly Re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
September 1960. The scheme is defended by Galo 
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ideological affinities, especially among 
radical socialist-nationalist reformist par- 
ties of the Aprista type. But regimes and 
parties have a habit of changing rapidly 
in this area. Even if they remain in power 
for longer periods, the preoccupation with 
purely national development has thus far 
carried the day. The intensification of the 
national-revolutionary process may still 
have the same disintegrative consequences 
here as in the Middle East. 

Returning to our initial propositions, 
then, let us reiterate that intensity of inte- 
gration is positively correlated with indus- 
trialization and economic diversification. 
These conditions, in turn, imply an inter- 
est in social legislation at the national 
level; when a regional integration process 
is launched, the need for an intra-regional 
harmonization of social legislation is fre- 
quently expressed. That being the case, 
the degree of existing uniformity of such 
legislation, prepared often under the aus- 
pices of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO) and subject to its continuing 
review, provides a useful indicator for 
judging the existence of commonly ex- 
perienced needs and interests. Table 1 
makes clear that the indicator of inter- 
national social legislation confirms our 
earlier reasoning concerning the impact of 
industrialism on integration. The ILO 
conventions involved, of course, were 
drafted on the basis of global considera- 
tions; even so the interest shown by re- 
gional organizations grouping underdevel- 
oped countries is minimal. Table 2 offers 
similar computations for the conventions 
concluded under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil of Europe, showing their coverage for 
the important regional organizations with- 
in Europe and for certain countries rela- 
Plaza, ‘‘For a Regional Market in Latin America,”’ 
Foreign Affairs, July 1959 (Vol. 37, No. 2). Both 
conventions have been completed and are awaiting 
ratification. It should not be overlooked that the 


driving force behind the negotiations was the UN 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 
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TABLE 1 
Regional Coverage of ILO Conventions, August 1960 








Category of 
Convention 


OAS | EEC 


All ILO 
Members 


Arab 


NATO League 


EFTA 





Occupational Hazards 


(13, 62) 


19 28 





Freedom of Association 


(11, 87, 98) 





Anti-Discrimination 
(100, 111) 





Social Security 

(2, 3, 12, 17, 18, 19, 24, 
25, 35» 36, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 42, 44, 48, 102, 103) 





Hours and Vacations 


(1, 4, 14, 20, 30, 41, 47> 
52, 67, 89, 101, 106) 





Administration of Labor 
Legislation 

(26, 34, 63, 81, 94, 95, 
99) 





Minimum Age and Pro- 
tection of the Young 
(5, 6, 10, 33, 59, 60, 77, 
78, 79, 9°) 


























““Coverage”’ 
organization, expressed in percent. 

Source: International Labour Organization, 
computations are the author’s responsibility. 


tively aloof from the work of integration. 
Again, the figures support the proposition 
that environmentally similar countries, 
with a common basis in pluralism and in- 
dustrialism, tend to express the joint inter- 
ests which flow from this environment in 
harmonizing national legislation. While 
the over-all coverage of ILO conventions 
is about 33 percent, that of the European 
conventions is 59 percent. 


International Labour Conwentions, 


is the ratio of actual ratifications to possible ratifications for all the members of a given regional 


Chart of Ratifications, The 


IV. The Lesson Applied to the United 
Nations 

If the attempt to apply categories of 
analysis developed in the European context 
to other regions must be treated with cau- 
tion, the same is true to an even greater 
extent when we shift our focus to the 
United Nations. Far from being a finished 
theory of integration at the global level, 
the generalizations here advanced consti- 
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tute merely an attempt to subject a variety 
of international phenomena to the rigor of 
a unified set of concepts in an effort to 
narrow the field of analysis to a few cen- 
tral propositions. Hence I continue to ap- 
ply the ordering concepts of environment, 
function, and institution, even though they 
may lead to less satisfactory results. 

To impute environmental homogeneity 
to the United Nations Member States 
would be futile. Any superficial examina- 
tion on the basis of the indicators we used 
in the case of Europe will demonstrate the 
absence of pervasive traits common to all 
Members. More than half of the Member 
States are non-industrial and underdevel- 
oped; two-thirds, perhaps, lack a rational- 
pluralistic social structure and continue to 
exhibit various degrees of traditionalism; 
totalitarian, democratic, and oligarchical 
regimes are represented in about equal 
numbers. Most important, perhaps, the 


ideals of Member States run the gamut 
from the advocacy of revolutionary change 


to the staunch defense of some status quo. 
The UN environment, in short, is volatile 
and dynamic: it changes with every ad- 
mission of a new Member, with every 
revolution, almost with every election. The 
western European environment, in con- 
trast, is the epitome of stability. 

This, obviously, implies a marked sys- 
temic dependence on historical phases. 
The UN during the period of deceptive 
inter-allied unity was one kind of system; 
it functioned very differently during the 
subsequent period of United States--NATO 
supremacy, to give way to still another 
mode of action when neutralism came 
into its own with the mass admission of 
new Members in 1955. The advent of the 
African states and the eventual obsoles- 
cence of the whole colonial issue is certain 
to create a new environment again. En- 
vironmental instability is much greater 
than in any regional example here investi- 
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gated, and the performance of the UN 
system is proportionately uneven. 

In fact, the environment was singled 
out for initial attention here because it 
imposes on the UN an entirely different 
species of organizational life as contrasted 
with regional systems. Regional integra- 
tion responds to certain common environ- 
mental features, no matter how elusive or 
temporary; it is based on certain common 
needs experienced by all participants, often 
in defense against some outside force. 
Nothing of the kind is true in the UN. 
The United Nations system represents the 
cohabitation of enemies, the institutional- 
ized attack-and-retreat of hostile forces 
seeking to get the better of each other by 
peaceful means, but without any intention 
of deliberately emphasizing what they 
may share in common. Integrative conse- 
quences flowing from this game are 
wholly unintended, though none the less 
real when they do occur. Consequently, 
it is idle to expect stable agreement on the 
primacy of certain tasks in the UN; the 
volatile environment is responsible for a 
shifting perception of necessary and com- 
mon tasks, thus interfering with the func- 
tional specificity desirable for integration. 

It would be a mistake to conclude from 
this picture that the institutions of the 
UN may be dismissed as irretrievably im- 
potent. The UN institutional structure is 
so complex and the diversity of tasks so 
considerable that they extend from pure 
intergovernmental diplomacy to certain 
cautious approaches to supranationality. 
Further, the variety of organs is so great 
and the conditions under which they 
function so diffuse that all modes of ac- 
commodation can and do flourish under 
the proper circumstances. Institutionally, 
then, the system is exceedingly flexible and 
has shown the most startling constitutional 
adaptations, often to the chagrin of inter- 
national lawyers. 
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But it remains true just the same that 
the dominant mode of accommodation has 
been compromise on the basis of the mini- 
mum common denominator, though “split- 
ting the difference” is not unknown in the 
activities of certain specialized agencies. 
The upgrading of common interests has 
occasionally been attempted, as indicated 
in a variety of colonial, economic develop- 
opment, and military proposals, beginning 
with the Baruch Plan. Yet, the record 
points to the lesson that successful UN 
action or solution of crises has always been 
based on the minimum common denomi- 
nator, success being judged by the degree 
of implementation given to UN resolu- 
tions. Resolutions, by contrast, which 
emerge through the process of parliamen- 
tary diplomacy and represent the view of 
a majority sharply contested by the de- 
feated minority never achieve full imple- 
mentation. Bona fide compromise may 
resolve individual crises (as in Korea, In- 
dochina, Lebanon, and aspects of the 
Palestine war), but unless the process 
yields to more community-oriented modes 
of accommodation, these remain ad hoc 
settlements of no integrative significance. 

Now it is true that the efforts of the 
Secretary-General, acting in the name of 
the UN, to deal with certain crises con- 
tain a dose of supranationalism and seek 
to upgrade common interests. By commit- 
ting the UN to a given course of action 
(as in the Congo) and subsequently re- 
questing ever larger authority from the 
Security Council or the General Assembly 
to enable him to carry out tasks assumed 
earlier, the Secretary-General causes the 
accretion of new powers and responsibili- 
ties to the UN as a whole. In the Euro- 
pean context such efforts often resuiie in 
a permanent growth of community-ori- 
ented procedures; in the UN this has not 
occurred. Member States, in deference to 
changing policy at home and shifting 


alignments abroad, will acquiesce in such 
courses of action in New York and then 
proceed to sabotage them in the field: UN 
authority has not increased in the Congo 
context, not because of Mr. Hammar- 
skjdld’s mistakes, but because certain cru- 
cial Member States blocked the execution 
of his mandate. Much the same is true 
of the UN operation in Suez. The claim 
for supranational powers and the desire 
to upgrade common interests in peaceful 
change and relative stability—both of 
which do grow out of crises dealt with by 
the UN—run afoul the persistence of 
Member States to use the techniques only 
for the advancement of their own local 
policy aims, as exemplified by the conduct 
of Ghana, Guinea, Egypt, and Belgium 
in the Congo crisis. 

The prevalence of environmental phases 
in an institutionally weak system results 
in a paucity of cumulative decisions creat- 
ing integrative precedents. While this was 
also true in certain European organiza- 
tions and in the western hemisphere, it is 
much more striking at the global level. 
The first Charter provisions with respect 
to collective security and enforcement were 
changed by the Uniting for Peace Resolu- 
tion, a change which had fallen into quiet 
disuse by 1955. Powers given to the Sec- 
retary-General vary—but do not necessar- 
ily grow—from crisis to crisis. Issues 
which appeared settled reappear a few 
years later, including major constitutional 
questions. 

But despite all this, one major proce- 
dural advance in the direction of political 
community has shown a tenacious per- 
sistence: the role of a stable majority in 
the General Assembly, through the me- 
dium of parliamentary diplomacy, to set 
the limits and define the direction of cer- 
tain crucial tasks. In the realm of security 
and enforcement, this has resulted in the 
enshrinement of the conciliation process, 
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as executed through the agency of un- 
committed nations. But a much more sta- 
ble majority has imposed its stamp on 
other organizational tasks, which confirms 
at the global level that functional specific- 
ity bears the major responsibility for inte- 
gration, and that functional contexts tend 
toward autonomy in New York as in 
Strasbourg. Chief among these tasks is 
the expanding work of the UN in eco- 
nomic development and technical assist- 
ance, followed by the significant accretions 
of authority in situations involving the 
peaceful transfer from colonial status to 
independence. The stable core of the ma- 
jority responsible for pushing these tasks 
forward is made up of the bulk of Latin 
American, Asian, and African nations, 
joined in certain decolonization ventures 
by the Soviet bloc. 

Environmental heterogeneity and _insti- 
tutional weakness need not prevent global 
integration around certain tasks which 
command general interest; but it is the 
political component of the environment 
which defines the nature of convergence 
of national aims. Integration in the UN 
system has occurred, not in the context 
of purely non-controversial and technical 
activities which are of equal interest to all 
Member States, even though of no trans- 
cendent importance to any of them, but 
in areas of convergence due to the major 
political conflicts of our era. The Cold 
War, the anticolonial struggle, and the 
revolution of rising expectations are re- 
sponsible for the national policy aims 
which, by converging at the UN, have 
resulted in new and larger tasks. Further- 
more, the dependence of the major powers 
and their allies in their ideological conflict 
on the support of nations more interested 
in anticolonialism and economic develop- 
ment neatly merges these separate strains 
into one mélange, infusing the Cold War 
with the colonial issue, and economic de- 
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velopment with the East-West ideological 
struggle. Thus, the universal military- 
ideological environment based on conflict 
begets certain areas of common interest 
in which organizational tasks have ex- 
panded. 

In the realm of collective security this 
has resulted in the erosion of a task and 
in the decadence of institutions of a quasi- 
supranational character. But in the func- 
tional realm of economics the picture is 
otherwise. Originally, the UN task was 
the elaboration of universal economic pol- 
icy tending toward a common world trade 
and payments system, coordinated counter- 
cyclical policies, and continuous consulta- 
tion on all issues relating to economic sta- 
bility, including commodity trade. This 
task was not successfully carried out in 
the UN, in the International Monetary 
Fund, or in the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. Universal economic policy 
foundered on the ideologically mixed en- 
vironment which produced irreconcilable 
demands. 

But more specific economic aims re- 
sulted in a spectacular expansion of an- 
other task: international investment and 
related activities of technical assistance. 
The history of expanded International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
responsibilities and operations, the creation 
of three new UN investment agencies 
since 1955, and the integration of invest- 
ment with highly focused and centrally 
controlled technical aid, through the UN 
Special Fund, speaks for itself. Further, 
each decision to expand the UN task was 
taken on the basis of majority pressure 
mobilized by parliamentary diplomacy 
and followed by detailed compromises 
among the major contributing powers, in- 
volving both an upgrading of common 
interests and a splitting of the difference. 
Routinized administrative control by in- 
ternational civil servants may follow even- 
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tually, thus submitting national develop- 
ment programs to an integrating process. 
The upgrading of common interests would 
then continue to be manifest in the flow 
of decisions made by such agencies as the 
Special Fund. While this has not yet hap- 
pened, it should at least be noted that 
the controls exercised by the Special Fund 
are much more rigorous than is the super- 
vision of the Technical Assistance Board. 

Anti-colonialism suggests a parallel les- 
son. The irreconcilable demands implicit 
in the environment prevented the firm 
but general colonial policy from develop- 
ing which is suggested by the UN Char- 
ter. General discussions on colonialism 
included ample invective but no concrete 


solutions. Peaceful change, as a regular 


integrative process in UN organs, was not 
in evidence with reference to colonial dis- 
putes. But the very Cold War pressures 
which resulted in progressive compromises 
among the major powers in the economic 


development field also brought pressure 
on the West to yield to the anti-colonial 
demands mobilized through parliamen- 
tary diplomacy. The result was a recurrent 
pattern of enhanced UN responsibility 
with respect to assuring a peaceful transi- 
tion to independence in the case of specific 
territories facing specific problems, through 
the processes of the trusteeship system. 
Somewhat more generally, this constella- 
tion of forces brought about an institution- 
alized ¢ncrease in the procedural powers 
of the UN to hear and deal with com- 
plaints. If “peaceful change” means the 
gradual yielding of one type of policy in 
the face of the onslaught of another, mini- 
mizing violence, and relying on _parlia- 
mentary diplomatic pressure allied with 
Cold War overtones, the demise of coloni- 
alism under UN auspices provides a strik- 
ing example of task expansion. In contrast 
to the collective security function, the ex- 
istence of a stable UN majority on the 


‘ 


colonial issue has brought about cumula- 
tive precedents on procedure that may sur- 
vive the historical phases which buffet the 
universal system. 

Let us complete this functional survey 
with a word about universal human rights. 
I suspect strongly that here the dominance 
of phases reasserts itself and that the inte- 
grative role of this function, which exists 
at the regional level, will have no global 
counterpart. The prominence of universal 
human rights in UN discussion is due al- 
most solely to the desire of Member States 
to score propaganda points off one an- 
other: initially the West used the issue to 
embarrass the Soviet Union; now the 
Afro-Asian, Latin American, and Soviet 
blocs are tactically united in using the 
issue to embarrass the West on the colonial 
and overseas investment issues. The im- 
minent end of colonial rule will destroy 
this tactical alliance and create a new UN 
phase. Then, it is highly doubtful that 
either the Soviet Union or the under- 
developed countries with totalitarian ten- 
dencies will be eager to create a system 
of universal private rights or a scheme of 
international accountability. In the Euro- 
pean context the protection of individual 
rights could have integrative results just 
because the pre-existing environment was 
already homogeneous, a point much less 
strikingly applicable in the western hemi- 
sphere. But no integrative consequences 
can emerge at the UN level if many of the 
Member States are motivated purely by 
short-run interests which will not survive 
the current phase. 

This analysis suggests further functional 
areas in which integrative UN activities 
could well be undertaken. True, neither 
colonialism nor human rights is likely to 
provide opportunities for converging inter- 
ests in a few years. But economic devel- 
opment will continue to offer a field of 
action to such aims as long as the current 
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world tripolarity prevails; in fact, that very 
condition suggests additional common in- 
terests. The peaceful uses of outer space, 
pooled space research, and UN control 
over extra-terrestrial bodies are obvious 
candidates. Less obvious but clearly with- 
in our framework of analysis is the field 
of regulated arms reduction and the in- 
creasingly international peaceful use of 
nuclear energy. These activities involve 
converging interests among conflicting 
states; they have a very high spill-over 
potential and require supranational admin- 
istrative bodies for adequate control. In 
short, they evoke the upgrading of com- 
mon interests in the execution of highly 
specific programs. 

But let us guard against the fallacy that 
any non-political program yields greater 
integrative results than would a concerted 
political effort to call into life a world 
political community. Our European sur- 
vey makes clear that politically-infused eco- 
nomic tasks, flowing from an industrial 
environment with a pluralistic society, 
yield the greatest amount of integration. 
Other regional experiences do not clearly 
support this conclusion, but the UN ex- 
perience conforms, at least, to the eco- 
nomic component in the proposition. Yet 
the economic work of the UN is obviously 
less integrative than that of Europe for 
the institutional and environmental rea- 
sons stated. The art of manipulating inte- 
gration consists in isolating functional 
areas which produce converging interests 
among moderately hostile states, and in 
capitalizing upon those “non-political” 
aims which very soon spill over into the 
realm of politics when specific programs 
are envisaged by strong international insti- 
tutions. The urban-industrial-pluralistic 
environment is optimal for this purpose, 
but not unique. 
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V. Integration as a Discontinuous 
Process 

Five major conclusions can be drawn 
from this discussion. Processes which yield 
optimal progress toward the end of politi- 
cal community at the European level sim- 
ply cannot be reproduced in other contexts 
because the necessary preconditions exist to 
a much lesser degree. Therefore, Euro- 
pean integration will proceed at a much 
more rapid pace than universal integra- 
tion. Further, other regions with strongly 
varying environmental factors are unlikely 
to imitate successfully the European ex- 
ample. 

However, it is by no means clear that 
slightly different functional pursuits, re- 
sponding to a different set of converging 
interests, may not also yield integration. 
The Soviet and Latin American examples 
suggest that this may be the case. But it 
is also true that if regional integration con- 
tinues to go forward in these areas, it will 
obey impulses peculiar to them and thus 
fail to demonstrate any universal “law of 
integration” deduced from the European 
example. 

Integration at the universal level obeys 
still different impulses. It flows from 
much more intense conflict than the re- 
gional process, in deference to the hetero- 
geneity of the environment in which it 
unrolls. Consequently, the areas of com- 
mon interest are more difficult to isolate 
and the proper specific functions harder to 
define. In view of the prevalence of phases 
it then becomes very hazardous to forecast 
any even and consistent pattern of inte- 
gration. 

The UN effort suffers from the built-in 
defect that the very economic development 
and technical aid activities which at the 
moment constitute its integrative task may 
create the kind of national environment 
in which Jess integration will take place a 
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EUROPEAN AND UNIVERSAL INTEGRATION 


TABLE 4 


Cohesion of Members of Regional Pacts in the United Nations 
General Assembly, 1945-1958 








After Conclusion of 
Pact 


Before Conclusion of 
Pact 





Identical 


Votes 
o7 
/O 


Divided 
Votes 


07. 
/O 


Identical 


Votes 


07 
/O 


Divided 
Votes 


O07. 
/O 





ANZUS 

Central Treaty Organi- 
zation 

Council of Europe 

NATO 

Organization of Central 
American States 

Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization 

Western European Union 





13.8 


78.2 


26.2 


34.8 10.0 
* 


0 
— 5-0 3.6 














Source: Thomas Hovet, Jr., Bloc Politics in the United Nations, Center for International Studies, Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology, 1958, pp. 196-203. 


This computation is based on certain roll-call votes considered as relating to 
A panel of outstanding participants in the debates determined which 


“‘significant.”’ 


variety of issues before the United Nations. 
of the votes during each session merited the label 


“significant resolutions’’ on a 


It is Hovet’s conclusion that in all instances 


votes dealing with matters of collective measures and the peaceful settlement of disputes commanded the greatest 


cohesion among the members of each regional pact. 


*Since Italy did not participate in UN debates prior to 1955, no meaningful figure for the pre-pact period can 


be given. 


generation from now. To the extent that 
the UN effort strengthens national econo- 
mies and administrative structures it ac- 
tually may reduce the final integrative 
component. Functionally specific economic 
tasks found to provide progress toward a 
political community in Europe may thus 
have the opposite final effect at the world 
level. Whether, in some future UN phase, 
space and nuclear tasks would produce 
more integration remains an open ques- 
tion. 

The element of discontinuity among the 
various processes is increased by the con- 
tinued autonomy of the universal and re- 
gional decision-making contexts. As Tables 


3 and 4 make clear, there is no over- 
whelming evidence that the members of 
a cohesive regional system remain united 
in the UN, nor is there evidence that nor- 
mally weak and heterogeneous regional 
systems may not perform cohesively in 
New York. In short, the contexts remain 
separate and distinct in the minds of 
policy-makers, a feature hardly conducive 
to the elaboration of a unified and global 
integration process. 

A final element of discontinuity must be 
frankly exposed. Regional integration, be- 
cause it proceeds more rapidly and re- 
sponds to a greater number of optimal fac- 
tors, may eventually slow down universal 
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integration altogether. The regional proc- 
ess may create a relatively small number 
of integrated political communities, facing 
each other in the UN system. In fact, 


the expanded UN task looking toward 
pooled economic development and regional 
agencies in Africa, Southeast Asia and 
elsewhere, may actually contribute to this 


trend. In that case, the growth of fewer 
and larger political communities will con- 
tribute to regional, but not to universal, 
peace. The universal system will remain 
what it now is: the arena for minimizing 
conflict and maximizing common interests 
in deference to the minimum common 
denominator. 





TRENDS IN UNITED NATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


Wa ter R. SHarp 


The Soviet attack on the United Nations 
during the Fifteenth General Assembly, 
along with the Congo operation, has 
served to dramatize the emergence of the 
World Organization as a far-flung admin- 
istrative instrumentality. Initially organ- 
ized primarily to manage meetings and 
to provide clearing-house functions, the 
UN Secretariat has progressively taken on 
a wide variety of “action research” projects 
both in New York and in the regional 
economic commissions. More important 
still, it has become engaged in a complex 
congeries of field programs which now 
absorb roughly half the time of its profes- 
sional personnel. Not only does it help to 
plan economic, social, and technical pro- 
grams of increasing magnitude, but it un- 
dertakes to implement such programs 
around the globe—often in cooperation 
with one or more of the specialized agen- 
cies. Certain of these programs, e.g., the 
Special Fund and OPEX (Operational, 
Executive, and Administrative Personnel), 
owe their design in large part to ideas 
originating within the UN bureaucracy: 
spurred by the Secretary-General’s leader- 
ship the staff has dared to improvise and 
to innovate as the political climate has per- 
mitted. 

Finally, under the dynamic concept of 
the UN developed by Mr. Hammarskjéld, 
the Organization has assumed a succession 
of diplomatic and political responsibilities 
—Suez, Lebanon, Jordan, Laos, Congo— 
Watrter R. Snarp is Professor of Political Science 
and Director of Graduate Studies in International 
Relations at Yale University. This article is based 
in part on the author's study of Field Administra- 
tion in the United Nations System, currently being 


published by Stevens and Sons (London) and 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. (New York). 


which involve administrative action, and 
in several instances the assignment of 
headquarters (and other) staff to “peace 
and security” missions in the field. While 
legal authority for such activities may be 
found in various Articles (22, 25, 49, 98, 
99) of the Charter, the form they have 
taken has been due largely to the Secre- 
tary-General’s personal initiative—to the 
broad view of his office he has elaborated 
in a series of interpretative pronounce- 
ments during recent years. It is not 
without significance that he should have re- 
cently begun publicly to refer to the Secre- 
tariat as “the executive organ” of the UN, 
thus stressing the rapidly growing field 
operation features of its work.’ 

The cumulative impact of the foregoing 
developments has been: 1) to expand the 
spatial dimensions of UN administrative 
activity; 2) to magnify the importance of 
headquarters-field relationships; 3) to com- 
plicate staffing and budgetary problems; 
and 4) to necessitate considerable internal 
reorganization for program planning, co- 
ordination, and control. The purpose of 
the present article is to review briefly the 
contours of these problems and to examine 
what is being done toward meeting them. 
While the article will give attention main- 
ly to the United Nations itself, significant 
developments in the major specialized 
agencies will be noted insofar as they affect 
UN program operations. 


1 See, for example, the Imtroduction to the Annual 
Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the 
Organization for 1959-60, and his statement of Decem- 
ber 14, 1960, to the Security Council in reply to 
criticisms of his Congo policy. 
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In administrative terms, the United Na- 
tions family of agencies now operates in a 
multi-dimensional environment. Within 
and between agencies at the headquarters 
level (as well as in the field) sustained 
horizontal communication is essential, 
while the efficient implementation of ac- 
tion programs equally requires vertical 
communication between central and field 
offices and missions—within agencies. The 
extent of the geographic dispersion of per- 
sonnel may be seen quantitatively by ref- 
erence to the fact that considerably over 
half of all categories of staff (including 
technical assistance experts) were stationed 
away from headquarters during the three 
or four years immediately preceding the 
Congo operation.’ A little less than half 
of the number on field assignments served 
as members of the staffs of some 250 field 
offices, the rest holding technical assistance 
project posts of one kind or another. Cur- 
rently, the proportion of staff stationed 
overseas is growing not only by reason of 
the civil program in the Congo, but as a 
result of long-range projects now being 
sponsored by the new Special Fund. 

In the UN as well as most of the spe- 
cialized agencies, it has gradually become 
the policy to rotate internationally re- 
cruited personnel between headquarters 
and field offices, over periods of two to 
four or five years, as one means of mini- 
mizing “operational distance” and improv- 
ing communication. Where this policy is 
regularly applied, it has had the effect of 
reducing resistances of central staffs to 
being assigned to overseas office posts. In 
the World Health Organization (WHO), 
for example, administrative and finance of- 
ficers from Geneva are detailed to regional 


2 This compilation does not include the military 
personnel of the UN Emergency Force (UNEF) but 
does embrace the staffs of the UN Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), the UN Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), and 


I 


offices, with intervening periods of duty 
at headquarters for renewed contact with 
central policy and procedure. A somewhat 
similar practice has been developed in the 
UN with regard to the provision of ad- 
ministrative officers from headquarters for 
the secretariats of the regional economic 
commissions. The interchange of subject- 
matter specialists, between the commission 
staffs and New York, on the other hand, 
has thus far been only sporadic. 

A second technique of vertical commu- 
nication consists of the inspection of field 
offices—even more of field projects—by 
supervisory personnel on tour. The effec- 
tiveness of such visits appears to vary di- 
rectly with their frequency, duration, and 
the care with which they are planned. 
Most visits by “top brass” have tended to 
be too hurried and too distracted by the 
demands of official protocol to yield much 
value. Periodic on-the-spot inspections by 
technical specialists, admittedly more use- 
ful, are now being resorted to increasingly. 
On the other hand, one detects little in- 
clination in any secretariat to establish 
permanent specialized inspectorates, per- 
haps for fear of the charge of bureaucratic 
expansionism. Be this as it may, it is in 
order to observe that the reluctance of 
budget-control organs to increase appro- 
priations of funds for staff travel on 
official business has hampered the develop- 
ment of adequate inspectional arrange- 
ments. The Secretary-General of the UN 
has repeatedly called attention to this situ- 
ation in defending his budget before the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee of the General Assembly. 

The problem of supervision of field proj- 
ect activity has been alleviated in consider- 


the UN High Commissioner for Refuges (UNHCR). 
The total number of persons on the payroll of the UN 
family of agencies has approximated 15,000 during re- 
cent years. 
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able degree by the decentralization of 
program administration to permanent 
field offices. The most extensive example 
of this is to be found in the administration 
of the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program (EPTA) since the middle 1950’s, 
when the principle of “country program- 
ming” was adopted by the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC). Consequently, 
the Resident Representative of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board (TAB) has be- 
come the most important single field ofh- 
cial in the UN system—an official whose 
functions were recently broadened by the 
role he has assumed as country liaison man 
for the Special Fund.’ In most countries 
to which Resident Representatives are now 
assigned it is ordinarily possible for them 
to visit going projects at least twice a year 
and to help smooth over operational diff- 
culties on the spot. As will be noted later, 
it has begun to be recognized that addi- 
tional staff will need to be provided for 
many TAB field offices if they are to han- 
dle effectively their mushrooming func- 
tions." 

The growing substantive role of the re- 
gional economic commission staffs during 
recent years constitutes another manifesta- 
tion of a decentralizing tendency in the 
economic and social domain. In 1960, 
ECOSOC took action to broaden the 
terms of reference of these commissions so 
as to embrace “social” as well as “eco- 
nomic” problems.’ The commission secre- 
tariats, with sizeable complements of 
professional officers, are now playing sig- 
nificant parts in the initiation and back- 
stopping of technical projects of special 
regional import, as illustrated by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 

* See, for details, C. Hart Schaaf, ‘“The Role of 
the Resident Representative of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board,”’ in International Organi- 
zation, Autumn 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 548-562. 

* ECOSOC Resolution 795 (XXX), August 3, 1960. 


In 1961, in at least five cities, the functions of the 
Resident Representative and of the Director of the 
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East’s (ECAFE) role in the development 
of the Lower Mekong River, and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) staff's contribution to plans for 
implementing the recent free trade area 
treaty in Latin America. It is likely that 
the new Economic Commission for Africa 
staff will participate actively in the formu- 
lation of proposals for economic coopera- 
tion by the emergent states of that 
seething continent. 

Increased emphasis on long-range plan- 
ning and programming, at the national 
as well as regional level, is tending to in- 
volve UN agency field missions in the 
internal policy decision processes of a con- 
siderable number of developing nations. 
WHO's assistance in the preparation of 
national health plans, through its regional 
offices, affords an interesting example of 
this; the UN Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization’s (UNESCO) re- 
cent move into the field of national edu- 
cational planning is another. Still more 
relevant perhaps has been the provision by 
ECLA of advisory groups on national eco- 
nomic planning to various Latin Ameri- 
can governments. The OPEX program 
of injecting UN-recruited personnel into 
the upper administrative bureaucracies of 
the newer countries, for the performance 
of “operational and executive” functions, 
may well provide channels through which 
outside ideas and values (as well as tech- 
niques and procedures) can infiltrate into 
national development processes. In defend- 
ing the UN technical assistance program 
against Soviet criticism during the Fif- 
teenth General Assembly, the Secretary- 
General was frank enough to admit that 
certain technical assistance missions had 
UN Information Center are to be assigned to the same 
man. UN Document A/4599, November 28, 1960. 

5 ECOSOC Resolution 793 (XXX), August 3, 1960. 
Resolution 1518 (XV) of the General Assembly en- 
dorses the ‘‘strengthening’’ of the regional economic 


commissions and further ‘‘decentralization’’ of economic 
and social activities to the regional level. 
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a “kind of political impact” or “signifi- 
cance” (my italics), although in a way en- 
tirely under the control of the host gov- 
ernment. Many governments had sought 
and received this type of aid. Was it 
therefore “to be considered illegal?” And 
was it wrong for the Resident Represent- 
ative of TAB to be “called in by cabinet 
ministers for discussions” or for him to 


5998 


have “direct access to the chief of state? 


Il. 


It is not surprising that the proliferation 
of UN operations in the field should have 
given rise to a number of serious prob- 
lems related to the selection and recruit- 
ment of personnel. The payroll of the 
UN and the major specialized agencies 
has more than doubled during the past 
decade, if project experts on temporary 
appointment are included. Concomitant 
with this quantitative expansion of the 
international bureaucracies there has been 
the need of a steadily widening spread of 
professional specializations. To cite one il- 
lustration among many: the Special Fund 
has recently had to recruit technical ad- 
visers in geology and in mining and chem- 
ical engineering to aid it in evaluating 
new projects in these fields. In the Intro- 
duction to his Annual Report for 1959-60, 
Mr. Hammarskjéld called attention to 
two serious gaps in the over-all profes- 
sional competence of the UN Secretariat, 
one being the lack of senior officials with 
training in the political and diplomatic 
field, and the other consisting of the ab- 
sence of any “highly qualified military ex- 
pertise . able, on a current basis, to 
maintain a state of preparedness for the 
kind of situation the organization has 
suddenly had to face.” What the Secre- 
tary-General seems to have had in mind 
was the utility of bringing into the Sec- 


®UN Document A/C.5/SR. 769, October 20, 1960. 


Such involvements in national policy, to 
be sure, stem from requests and develop 
by consent. But it is through them that 
the image of the United Nations takes 
form at the outer reaches of the world 
community. In this context, the crash 
program of civilian operations in the 
Congo differs only in degree from UN 
action in a score or more of other coun- 
tries including, notably, Korea. 


retariat a small nucleus of persons with 
some diplomatic or military experience on 
whom he might call for headquarters 
and field assignments or in future emer- 
gencies of the Suez or Congo type. 
Along with the increasing variety of 
professional specialities required for UN 
work has come the difficult task of spot- 
ting and screening applicants for em- 
ployment from the non-Western countries 
recently admitted to UN membership. 
This task is especially complicated for 
two reasons: 1) the lack of any perma- 
nent UN recruitment apparatus beyond 
the confines of North America and Eu- 
rope, and 2) the serious shortages of 
qualified personnel in certain important 
professional fields. Recruitment facilities 
cost money and Member governments 
have been unwilling, or not sufficiently 
prodded, to provide appropriations for this 
purpose. Consequently, the UN Office of 
Personnel has had to fall back on TAB 
Resident Representatives, regional commis- 
sion staffs, and UN information centers 
for such interviewing and other investiga- 
tion of candidates as the time of such busy 
officials permits. In Europe, most govern- 
ments have established national technical 
assistance committees to aid in recruit- 
ment, many of which have worked active- 
ly and usefully in this respect. The writer 
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is reliably informed that the Office of Per- 
sonnel, as of early winter 1961, was plan- 
ning to send to all Member governments 
a forecast of job vacancies for the ensuing 
two years and to ask them to designate 
an official or a committee responsible for 
locating suitable applicants. The response 
to such an appeal is not likely to be en- 
couraging from new states with rudimen- 
tary educational and civil service systems. 

On the second point—the non-availabil- 
ity of adequately qualified talent in spe- 
cific professional fields, such as technical 
specialists in industry and natural resources 
—the Secretary-General requested authori- 
zation, in his budget message for 1961, to 
recruit for fixed periods individuals retir- 
ing from regular employment to serve as 
experts at headquarters as well as in the 
field. The UN has found it extremely 
difficult, for example, to attract and retain 
top flight specialists in economic analysis 
and statistics due to the sharp rise in “the 
market value” of such categories of per- 
sonnel. Nor can the Organization depend 


entirely on temporary consultants for its 


needs in key fields. Certain of the spe- 
cialized agencies have experienced similar 
difficulties in fields like sanitary engineer- 
ing (WHO) and mass communication 
(UNESCO). Frequently, in recent years, 
it has become necessary to offer applicants 
salary inducements beyond what their 
qualifications would normally call for in 
UN compensation scales in order to per- 
suade them to accept staff appointments. 
The need of a thorough-going revision of 
UN base salary scales appears to be im- 
perative.” 

Complicating still further the recruit- 
ment problem is the current insistence of 
the Soviet bloc, with support from the 
newer Member States, that the criteria of 

7A special committee of experts now working on 


this problem is scheduled to report to the Sixteenth 
General Assembly in the fall of 1961. 
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geographic distribution be modified in 
their favor. Reference here is not pri- 
marily to the far-fetched Soviet proposal 
in the Fifteenth General Assembly for 
equal representation of socialist (commu- 
nist), Western, and neutralist states in the 
Secretariat, including field experts; this 
proposal, put forward for tactical purposes, 
perhaps need not be taken too seriously. 
It is rather the recent Soviet demand for 
an additional fifty posts designated by 
grade that gives cause for real concern 
among those who support the career prin- 
ciple for international service.’ Coupled 
with this démarche was the proposition 
that all “policy-making” posts be filled on 
the basis of fixed-term appointments only. 
A liberal definition of “policy-making,” if 
applied, could undermine the career sys- 
tem in the professional grades.’ In this 
connection, the Soviet Union is reported 
to have pressed its claim to specific key 
posts, including an additional Under-secre- 
tary for Economic and Social Affairs, an- 
other post of equal rank in the Office of 
Special Political Affairs, and the director, 
or deputy director, of such offices as Per- 
sonnel, Legal Affairs, Public Information, 
Controller, and Mr. Hammarskjéld’s im- 
mediate advisory staff. Other upper grade 
appointments were requested in nearly all 
departments of the Secretariat. All of these 
appointments, presumably, would be filled 
not by free recruitment but individually 
by candidates nominated by the Soviet 
government. 

Taken in the aggregate, these proposals 
have induced a state of anxiety among per- 
manent career officers and adversely af- 
fected staff morale in general. While it is 
recognized in staff circles that the Soviet 
bloc has long been “under-represented” in 
the Secretariat, largely by its own fault, 

8 See, for an unofficial account of the Soviet demand, 
The New York Times, January 19, 1961. 


® Almost 20 percent of staff in the professional cate- 
gories is still on fixed-term contracts. 
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what is now feared is that the whole con- 
cept of an independent, impartial civil 
service may be jeopardized. “The USSR,” 
observed the United Kingdom delegate 
in the Fifth Committee of the Fifteenth 
General Assembly, “presumably regarded 
all staff members as putting their loyalty 
to the UN second to their political and 
national attachments.”” Commenting on 
this point later in the session, the Soviet 
delegate argued that the “antithesis be- 
tween loyalty to the UN and loyalty to the 
country of origin—which was not sanc- 
tioned in the Charter—was dangerous, for 
if it were carried to its logical conclusion 
traitors to their countries might be re- 
garded as the best possible recruits for the 
United Nations.”” At one juncture dur- 
ing the Fifth Committee debate, the Sec- 
retary-General vigorously refuted this con- 
cept. “There might,” he said, “be staff 
members who tended to consider them- 
selves spokesmen for their country’s inter- 
ests or for a particular ideology. . . . If 
there were such staff members, they were 
endangering the international character of 
the Secretariat.”” 

As these lines were written, UN Head- 
quarters reported that until further notice 
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few permanent contracts were to be of- 
fered in filling vacancies in the professional 
grades. This policy will make it possible 
to “second” nationals for periods of a year 
or two from new Member States acutely 
in need of personnel at home; but it may 
at the same time reduce the attractiveness 
of UN service to promising younger men 
and women in the more advanced coun- 
tries. Recruitment of experts for technical 
assistance assignments, already difficult in 
several fields, may become a still harder 
problem if Soviet pressure for a stricter ap- 
plication of the geographic distribution 
principle to such recruitment should make 
compromise necessary. The Secretary- 
General has his work cut out for him 
during the coming years if he is to hold in 
check the forces now clamoring for a 
politically controlled UN bureaucracy. A 
similar problem confronts the executive 
heads of those specialized agencies to 
which the Soviet Union belongs. At the 
1960 General Conference of UNESCO, for 
example, the Soviet Union pursued pre- 
cisely the same line concerning the com- 
position of the UNESCO secretariat as it 
took in the UN General Assembly. 


Ill. 


The spread of UN operations both func- 
tionally and spatially has been accom- 
panied by a proliferation of special pro- 
gram accounts which tends to complicate 
program planning, administration, and 
control. During the past decade, aggre- 
gate annual expenditures by the UN fam- 
ily of agencies have grown from a little 
over $100 million to approximately $270 
million for 1961 [exclusive of the UN 


%®UN Document A/C.5/SR. 777, October 29, 1960. 
11 UN Document A/C.5/SR. 799, November 28, 1960. 
22UN Document A/C.5/SR. 796, November 24, 1960. 
The Secretary-General’s position, it should be noted, 
was not helped by the fact that his own immediate 


Emergency Force (UNEF) and the UN 
in the Congo (ONUC)].” The grand 
total is almost certain to exceed $300 mil- 
lion for 1962, particularly if ONUC oper- 
ations should be continued into that year. 
Well over half of the total outlay (exclud- 
ing UNEF and ONUC) is now being fi- 
nanced from extra-budgetary sources in 
the form of voluntary annual contribu- 
tions by various governments for opera- 


entourage has consisted almost exclusively of Western- 
ers (largely of American and British nationality). 

13 Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions: First Report to the General Assembly 
at its Fifteenth Session (A/4408). 
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tional programs. The major programs are 
multi-purpose in character, eg. EPTA 
and the Special Fund, the allocations 
from which in certain agencies [notably 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) ] exceed the revenue from regular 
budgets. In addition, there is a growing 
number of special-purpose funds, among 
which are UNICEF, UNWRA, the UN 
Refugee Fund, and most recently the spe- 
cial assistance programs for the Congo and 
for Africa as a whole. Among the special- 
ized agencies; WHO in particular has 
added substantially to its own financial re- 
sources by resort to special appeals for its 
malaria eradication and medical research 
campaigns, while the 1960 UNESCO Gen- 
eral Conference approved an emergency 
educational program for tropical Africa.” 

There is little doubt that only by resort 
to the voluntary contribution expedient 
could the UN system have acquired any- 
thing like the total resources it now has 
for economic, social, and technical opera- 
tions. Nevertheless, the existence of so 
many separate sources of financing pro- 
grams creates management difficulties, 
even though, incidentally, it was by bor- 
rowing from various special accounts that 
the Secretary-General was able to tide the 
UN over the severe financial crisis brought 
on by the costs of operating ONUC dur- 
ing 1960 and early 1961 after the exhaus- 
tion of the UN Working Capital Fund. 
For one thing, certain of the extra-budget- 
ary programs are determined not by 
agency governing bodies but by such semi- 
autonomous bodies as the Executive 
Board of UNICEF or the Governing 
Council of the Special Fund. This separa- 
tion of control over program planning for 
which an agency is responsible renders it 
difficult to maintain any over-all set of 
priorities that may have been adopted by 


144 For UNESCO, revenue from all sources is expected 
to reach the impressive total of $61 million for the 
biennium 1961-62. 
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the agency. Secondly, there is the knotty 
question of how to allocate overhead ad- 
ministrative costs as between regular and 
special budgetary funds. This question, as 
it affects EPTA, has plagued the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board for years and has 
only recently been adjusted on a flat per- 
centage basis. It has arisen again in con- 
nection with the role of the UN and the 
specialized agencies as the “executors” of 
projects financed by the new Special Fund. 
For the time being the Governing Coun- 
cil of the latter has agreed to allocate to 
each executing agency for administrative 
costs two percent of the equipment costs 
and ten percent of the other costs of the 
project in question. As late as 1960 none 
of the specialized agencies had set up any 
special headquarters unit or other arrange- 
ments to handle Special Fund project 
operations. As Special Fund projects ac- 
cumulate, however, the chances are either 
that some such action will be necessary or 
that the staffs of existing technical and 
supervisory units will need to be increased 
substantially; indeed this is already begin- 
ning to take place in those agencies respon- 
sible for executing a considerable number 
of Special Fund projects.” 

Relatively less complex problems arise 
from the separate accounting and auditing 
of funds spent for cognate programs. The 
necessity of keeping separate accounts, to 
be sure, adds somewhat to paperwork and 
to financial staff costs, but this is not a 
very serious matter. Currency manage- 
ment, once an extremely knotty problem, 
has been eased as additional currencies 
have become generally convertible in re- 
cent years. Even so, some difficulties per- 
sist over the use of contributions in Soviet 
currency, which are still largely non- 
convertible. In EPTA, for example, it is 
still necessary to restrict the use of Soviet 


15 See UN Document E/3347, May 5, 1960, for a 
fuller discussion of this matter. 
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contributions to the travel and compensa- 
tion costs of experts of Soviet nationality 
and to equipment orders from the Soviet 
Union.” Generally, however, as the ag- 
gregate amount of money available for 
obligation has increased, the area for 
inter-agency and inter-program currency 
exchange has become wider and thus pro- 
vided more flexibility in currency manage- 
ment. 

With the membership of the UN and 
several of the specialized agencies now 
approaching identity, the issue of a “con- 
solidated” budget, it is worth noting in 
passing, has once again arisen in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Although the Fifth Com- 
mittee, at its 1959 session, refrained from 
debating the substance of this issue as 
being perhaps “premature,” it ventured 
to suggest that the advisory committee 
might advantageously resume its consid- 
eration of the problem “before long.” A 
year later the issue came up again and 
was once more put aside as “not at present 
practicable.” There is no reason to believe 
that the specialized agencies would not 
continue to resist vigorously any serious 
move toward budgetary integration. Yet 
the fact that the issue has now been re- 
vived after years of lying dormant reflects 
a growing dissatisfaction with the admit- 
tedly perfunctory review of agency budg- 
ets by the General Assembly. 

One significant development of the past 
few years related to the foregoing issue 
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has been the growing role of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions in surveying arrangements 
in the specialized agencies for handling 
program administration and financing.” 
The 1959 General Assembly formally au- 
thorized the committee to go a step fur- 
ther and “examine and report on the co- 
ordination and on the administrative and 
budgetary aspects of special programs of 
the United Nations, at the request of a 
principal organ or of the body responsible 
for the special program.” ‘This action 
was intended to make it a continuing re- 
sponsibility of the advisory committee to 
act as “watchdog” over the methods and 
procedures of implementing administra- 
tively and financially the multifarious field 
operations of the UN system. That such 
broadening of the terms of reference of the 
advisory committee could overtax its ex- 
isting resources in time and staff was im- 
plicitly recognized by the Fifth Commit- 
tee. In its report to the Assembly in 
December 1959, the latter Committee, 
mentioning various ways of getting a 
more thorough consideration of all UN 
and agency programs in the Assembly, 
included the possibility of setting up an 
“advisory programming committee.” All 
these proposals and actions indicate a 
steadily growing desire on the part of the 
Assembly to improve its surveillance over 
budget execution as the labyrinth of UN 
sponsored programs attains wider and 
wider proportions. 


IV. 


At the working level there have been a 
number of moves since the late 1950’s de- 
signed to tighten up the program process 


% The cool attitude of the Soviet Union toward the 
Special Fund, in contrast to its somewhat increasing 
support of EPTA, is reportedly attributed in part to the 
fact that the Fund has not used the Soviet contribution 
because, as the latter claims, it cannot get equipment 
orders filled in the Soviet Union. 


inside as well as between agencies. With- 
in the UN Secretariat the absorption, in 
1958, of the Technical Assistance Admin- 

7 See UN Document A/4172 for an over-all report 
of the committee's studies made at the headquarters 
of various agencies. 

%8 General Assembly Resolution 1437 (XIV), Decem- 
ber 5, 1959. 
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istration into the Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs heralded an effort to 
achieve “a closer integration of the re- 
search, planning, and operational aspects 
of the totality of the UN’s activities in 
the economic and social fields.”” As the 
Secretary-General explained this action, it 
was hoped that 


in a unified Department there would be 
a considerable lighténing of the admin- 
istrative machinery, a reduction in the 
volume of correspondence and in the 
time required to attend meetings as well 
as a simplification of the work. Above 
all, central direction would make it pos- 
sible to organize the optimum use of 
staff in both areas, including the increased 
use of substantive staff in field assign- 


ments.” 


Although not all of these hopes would ap- 
pear to have been realized as a conse- 
quence of the merger, evidence points to a 
smoother relationship between the sub- 
stantive (backstopping) bureaus of the De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs 
and the operational staff of the Bureau of 
Technical Assistance Operations (BTAO) 
[the Technical Assistance Administration 
(TAA) renamed] than existed previously. 
Accompanying the merger was a transfer 
of responsibility for providing administra- 
tive support services to field project per- 
sonnel to the Field Operations Service of 
the UN Office of General Services. This 
unit was henceforth to serve as the chan- 
nel of communication with technical as- 
sistance field experts on administrative ar- 
rangements, including payroll questions, 
travel, supplies, and equipment. The ra- 
tionale behind this transfer was that the 
Field Operations Service had become ex- 
perienced in handling the administrative 
problems of UN “peace and security” field 
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missions (e.g., UNEF) for several years. 
It is this Service, incidentally, which has 
been responsible for internal administrative 
arrangements for the Congo operation— 
ONUC as well as the civilian side. 

In 1959, the Secretary-General set up an 
“Economic Policy Board” consisting of 
himself as chairman, the Under-secretary 
for Economic and Social Affairs, the Com- 
missioner for Technical Assistance (a new 
post replacing that held by the former 
Director-General of TAA), and the Direc- 
tor of Personnel, with one of the Under- 
secretaries for Special Political Affairs as 
the “executive” member.” The Executive 
Chairman of TAB and the Managing Di- 
rector of the Special Fund were also to 
attend meetings as appropriate. This 
Board was supposed to aid in ensuring a 
“flexible and coordinated approach” to re- 
quests for technical assistance, “especially 
in the case of countries or areas with par- 
ticular problems, in order that they may 
obtain maximum benefit from all available 
resources.” Available information regard- 
ing the evolution of this group is frag- 
mentary, but it reportedly has met from 
six to eight times a year to deal with eco- 
nomic policy matters that cannot conven- 
iently be handled in the regular Friday 
morning meetings of under-secretaries and 
directors. The Board is said to have con- 
sidered crisis situations as well as long- 
term policy trends; among other things it 
has discussed future UN relations with the 
new International Development Associa- 
tion (IDA). Some of the more optimistic 
members of the Secretariat have envisaged 
the gradual development of this Board 
into a kind of “economic cabinet,” but the 
exigent demands of the Congo crisis have 
seemingly relegated the Board to a secon- 
dary role—for the time being at any rate. 

In Secretariat circles the appointment of 


7 UN Document A/C.5/752, October 16, 1958. 
21UN Press Release SG/822, June 9, 1959. 
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a top-flight deputy for general administra- 
tion has been increasingly advocated ever 
since the Suez crisis, when the Secretary- 
General and his two closest aides (Messrs. 
Cordier and Bunche) had to work night 
and day and one of them might easily 
have snapped under the strain. It seems 
evident, however, that Mr. Hammar- 
skjéld’s preferred pattern of administra- 
tion is not to delegate a large block of 
authority to any single subordinate. Being 
a man of tremendous vitality and broad 
subject-matter competence, he apparently 
likes to reach basic decisions on his own, 
after consultation with only a small inside 
group. This proclivity is seen in the way 
in which he tends to parcel out authority 
during his absences from Headquarters; 
no one official is placed in general charge 
of the Secretariat as “acting” Secretary- 
General. Such arrangements are said at 
times to have given rise to certain amount 
of confusion as to who is responsible for 
what. While the case for a general deputy 
for administration remains a strong one in 
principle, the current political pressures 
from the Soviets would not make this a 
propitious time to initiate a move in this 
direction. 

In passing, it is in order to note that in 
certain of the major specialized agencies 
there has recently been a distinct trend 
toward more effective integration of the 
program process within headquarters secre- 
tariats. For example, in FAO, field pro- 
gram control has “evolved through a series 
of stages towards an elaborate set of inte- 
grating services in the Director-General’s 
office."* These services deal with pro- 
gram formulation, coordination, evaluation, 
budget, and field operations liaison regard- 
less of source of program financing. Some- 
what similarly, the International Labor 
Office has deliberately endeavored to mesh 
the traditional research and legislative fea- 


22 Sharp, ‘op. cit., p. 197. 


tures with the newer field operational side 
of its work. Prior to the mid-1950’s, ac- 
cording to the International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO) Director-General, the sub- 
stantive divisions of the Office were on the 
way to becoming operationally isolated 
from technical assistance developments. In 
order to check this trend, a Field Services 
Division was set up in 1957 with authority 
to coordinate the execution of ILO’s field 
activities as a whole. This Division, how- 
ever, was not attached to the Director- 
General’s own office but placed under the 
supervision of a designated Assistant Di- 
rector-General who reports to the Director- 
General via the Deputy Director-General. 
The new Division also provides staff serv- 
ices for a high level Program Board which 
advises the Director-General on major pol- 
icy questions and the planning of opera- 
tional activities. 

The situation in UNESCO has been in- 
herently complex in view of (1) the multi- 
farious nature of its activities and (2) the 
existence of three distinct forms of pro- 
gram, in addition to EPTA. The former 
include: a) the regular budget program 
of training and research seminars, survey 
missions, and fellowships; b) the so-called 
“major projects” extending over periods of 
several years (e.g., research on arid zones) ; 
and c) the “participation” (formerly aids- 
to-Member States) program. “While all 
four of these forms of activity have some 
relation to economic and development 
goals, only EPTA is planned on a ‘coun- 
try’ basis, the others consisting of projects 
selected, in theory at least, in terms of 
world-wide functional priorities.”"” For 
some years after the inauguration of 
EPTA a special Technical Assistance De- 
partment within the Paris secretariat han- 
dled EPTA programming operations, 
drawing only nominally upon the subject- 
matter departments for technical advice. 


3 Ibid., p. 203. 
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This separation of responsibility for pro- 
gram planning within UNESCO led the 
Director-General to establish in 1957 a 
new Bureau of Relations with Member 
States, under whose wing was lodged the 
central management and coordination of 
all field program operations. The profes- 
sional staff of the new Bureau was con- 
fronted with such a heavy work load that 
the older substantive departments then 
charged it with acting like a bottleneck— 
a charge for which there was probably 
some justification at the time. Since then, 
evidence suggests a much more expedi- 
tious execution of its operations involving 
consultation with the subject-matter divi- 
sions. Generally, it seems fair to say that 
UNESCO's central machinery for pro- 
gram implementation now works consid- 
erably more smoothly than it did a few 
years ago, but that it still exhibits some 
top-heaviness and lack of operational co- 
hesiveness on account of the “nature of 
its far-flung and disparate spheres of ac- 
tion.” The impact of UNESCO's role as 
executing agent for numerous Special 
Fund projects may strain its administrative 
machinery once again. 

As UN field programs have multiplied 
during recent years, and as the potential 
functional range of UN system activity 
has broadened, the problem of inter- 
agency cooperation has assumed a renewed 
importance. Growing attention to this sub- 
ject in ECOSOC and through the ma- 
chinery of the Administrative Committee 
on Coordination (ACC) illustrates this 
trend, while experimentation in the field 
with combined office and project arrange- 
ments is a further indication of efforts to 
convert operational centrifugalism into 
something approaching operational unity. 

To start with ECOSOC itself: its an- 
nual review of the specialized agency re- 


% Ibid., p. 208. 
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ports has been conducted substantially 
more thoroughly since the middle 1950's 
than was previously the practice. The 
agency reports are now considered to- 
gether, with the agency executive heads 
participating actively in the discussion. By 
way of facilitating the Council’s work, 
ACC provides annually a document com- 
prising a “General Review of the Develop- 
ment and Coordination of the Economic, 
Social and Human Rights Activities of 
the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies as a Whole.” Along with this 
report is one by the Secretary-General on 
the work program of ECOSOC and its 
own commissions in these fields. Out of 
the annual discussion of all these materials 
has come a succession of resolutions not 
only on coordination after program ap- 
proval but on areas in which “concerted 
action” might properly be undertaken by 
the UN and selected agencies. In this 
latter connection, the ACC has been re- 
quested by the Council to propose specific 
types of action, and it has done so, for 
example, in the fields of social welfare, 
community development, urbanization, 
and water resources. The Council itself 
has also made specific suggestions, as in 
Resolution 799B (XXX) on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, involving the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
and certain specialized agencies. In ACC’s 
view, concerted action calls for joint pro- 
gram action “at the earliest planning 
stages,” where efforts are needed from dif- 
ferent directions, in a field sufficiently 
specific to allow a combination of efforts 
within a defined area which two or more 
agencies agree to accept as the framework 
for their joint endeavors.” 

To facilitate such action, ACC has set 
up a number of committees and working 
groups, most of which meet annually, as, 


% Twenty-fifth Report of the ACC, UN Document 
E/3108, May 13, 1958. 
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for example, those on 1) social welfare, 
2) water resources, and 3) community de- 
velopment programs. On their own initia- 
tive, moreover, the specialized agencies 
have concluded bilateral agreements pro- 
viding in some cases for a division of labor 
in overlapping functional areas (e.g., voca- 
tional education as between ILO and 
UNESCO). In 1958 ACC decided to re- 
view and if possible “streamline” its own 
machinery and procedures for inter-agency 
cooperation. A year later ECOSOC asked 
ACC not only to continue this review but 
to make a survey of the inter-agency struc- 
ture of technical committees and working 
2 
groups. 

Paralleling this expansion of more or 
less formalized inter-secretariat machinery, 
the habit of informal consultation by sec- 
retariats among themselves on program 
proposals of more-than-one-agency concern 
is becoming a normal operation. Such con- 
sultation is now taking place at an earlier 
stage in the program process than was 
typically the case some years ago. Al- 
though inter-agency tensions and rivalries 
have by no means disappeared, they are 
much less in evidence today than during 
the early phase of EPTA. By trial and 
error agency career officials are learning 
how to work together for common ends 
within the complex framework of the UN 
system. 

The range of inter-secretariat coopera- 
tion has been noticeably extended as a 
consequence of the establishment of the 
Special Fund and of OPEX. Not only 
does the Special Fund management call 
upon the UN and the specialized agencies 
to execute projects, but they frequently 
participate by request in the tasks of eval- 
uating project applications before any de- 


% Report of the Economic and Social Council, UN 
Document A/4143. 

* For a fuller description of headquarters arrange- 
ments, see UN Document E/3473, April 19, 1961. 
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cision is taken on them by the Managing 
Director of the Fund. It is significant that 
virtually no new machinery was created 
to serve the Special Fund. At _ head- 
quarters, the Fund’s offices are adjacent to 
those of TAB, and the day-to-day admin- 
istration of EPTA’s and the Fund’s opera- 
tions is handled by a Joint Administrative 
Services Division, the Director of which 
reports to the Managing Director of the 
Fund and to the Executive Chairman of 
TAB." 

As noted earlier in this article, the Spe- 
cial Fund utilizes the Resident Representa- 
tives of TAB as its country-level contact 
men without setting up any separate field 
apparatus of its own—by paying to TAB 
a subvention (approximately $400,000 for 
1961) to help cover the costs of extra staff 
and facilities in TAB's field offices. The 
Resident Representative is instructed by 
the Managing Director of the Fund to 
“submit detailed comments and evaluation 
of a non-technical character on each re- 
quest forwarded to Headquarters, to par- 
ticipate on behalf of the Managing Direc- 
tor in the negotiation of each project Plan 
of Operation, and, once a project is in 
operation, to submit periodic reports to the 
Managing Director on progress in imple- 
mentation.”” Project reports from the ex- 
ecuting agencies are sent for checking to 
the Resident Representative to see if they 
reflect reasonably accurate assessments of 
project situations. Senior officials of the 
Fund, including the Managing Director 
himself, have made it a policy to visit the 
headquarters of the specialized agenices 
with a view to explaining informally the 
Fund’s rationale and procedures to agency 
secretariats.” By becoming the spenders of 
sizeable allocations of financial resources 


Budgetary Questions, at ECOSOC’s request [ECOSOC 
Resolution 794 (XXX), August 3, 1960} is currently 
making a study of the possible effects of an increase in 
the operations of EPTA and the Special Fund during 
the coming years on the activities of the UN and the 
specialized agencies. 
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from the Fund, the specialized agencies 
are acquiring an important stake in its 
future. 

The advent of the Special Fund has 
brought the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (IBRD) into 
a closer working relationship with the 
United Nations in two different ways. 
First, by agreeing to serve as the executing 
agent for Special Fund projects in the en- 
gineering field, the Bank is involved in 
types of staff contact with the UN both at 
headquarters and in the field that scarcely 
existed earlier. More important still are 
the arrangements for periodic consultation 
between the management of the Special 
Fund and the President of IBRD relating 
to the “pre-investment” potentialities of 
Fund projects under consideration. In 
order to encourage such consultation, the 
General Assembly in 1958 authorized the 
establishment of a “Consultative Board” 
composed of the Secretary-General, the 
Executive Chairman of TAB, and the 
Bank’s President. The Board’s function, 
in the strict sense, is to advise the Manag- 
ing Director concerning program pro- 
posals and project requests, and in this 
capacity the Board normally meets about 
two months prior to each meeting of the 
Governing Council of the Fund. But it 
is not improbable that the Board may 


come to play a more significant role once 
the new International Development Asso- 
ciation gets under way. One can conceive 


of this channel of UN-Bank-IDA collab- 


xtended to the 
coordination of 


oration being gradua” 
over-all evaluation ic 
economic development programs in given 
areas, the UN system thus “gradually be- 
coming the focal point of reference for all 
major international aid-granting programs, 
including those sponsored by national gov- 
ernments (at least in the non-communist 
world). While the UN would obviously 


30 Sharp, op. cit., p. $36. 


not be in a position to impose any sort of 
supranational control over outside pro- 
grams, its advice, if wisely formulated, 
would not lightly be disregarded.” It is 
not unlikely that IDA will turn to the 
Special Fund for technical preparatory 
work on loan requests outside the Bank’s 
purview which IDA may find it feasible 
to consider. Accordingly, the path from 
pre-investment to actual investment might 
be smoothed out in certain instances. 
Turning to OPEX, one is struck by an 
interesting innovation in recruitment proc- 
esses. Although the OPEX program, ex- 
cept for the appointees’ “base” salaries pro- 
vided by the receiving government, is 
financed out of the UN’s regular budget 
and is supervised by the UN Division of 
Public Administration, the range of pro- 
fessional areas over which OPEX appoint- 
ments run covers the purview of several 
of the specialized agencies. These pro- 
fessional areas, for instance, embraced dur- 
ing the first year economics, statistics, 
forestry, postal administration, highway 
engineering, public finance, and milk pro- 
duction. The UN Office of Personnel 
serves the Division of Public Administra- 
tion in helping to locate suitable candi- 
dates for such posts. In the process of 
doing so, however, the Office is careful 
always to consult the specialized agency 
concerned.” Thus the agencies feel that 
they have some part in the development 
of the OPEX experiment even though its 
administrative base is at the United Na- 
tions. In the field, the Resident Repre- 
sentatives of TAB are not called upon to 
submit periodic reports on the perform- 
ance of OPEX personnel, this being the 
function of the receiving governments 
themselves. Even so, it is expected that 
each Resident Representative will keep on 
the lookout for evidence of stress and 
strain in OPEX-government relationships. 


31 See UN Document E/3370, June 7, 1960. 
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(Incidentally, except for their complete 
financing by the UN, UN civilian activi- 
ties in the Congo thus far have amounted 
to a gigantic OPEX type of operation.) 
If one may judge from the sharp increase 
in requests for OPEX appointments dur- 
ing the past year or so, it would appear 
that the experiment is progressing much 
more favorably than many observers 
would have predicted at the initial stage. 

The internal organization of civilian 
operations in the Congo brings to a dra- 
matic focus certain tendencies toward 
closer inter-agency cooperation at the coun- 
try level during recent years. The sweep- 
ing dimensions of UN advisory and tech- 
nical services in the Congo made it 
appropriate to give the official-in-charge a 
more authoritative title than that of “Resi- 
dent Representative,” namely, “Chief of 
United Nations Civilian Operations,” to 
which reportedly the specialized agencies 
entered no serious objections despite their 
direct involvement in the Congo action. 
Attached to the Office of the Chief is a 
“Consultative Group” representing the 
principal functional areas concerned and 
including senior specialized agency field 
officials. This group appears to serve as a 
top-level coordinating team under the 
leadership of the Chief of Civilian Opera- 
tions. Operational activities are organized 
as distinct missions or offices (e.g., agricul- 
ture, communications, education, health, 
etc.). 

Although there is no parallel at other 


V. 


On balance, the trends briefly surveyed 
in the foregoing pages indicate the devel- 
opment of administrative capacity and 
flexibility on the part of the United Na- 
tions in meeting a variety of expanding 


tasks. Despite persistent staffing difficul- 


% UN Document A/4599, November 28, 1960. 
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UN field centers to this closely-knit pat- 
tern of country organization, the Resident 
Representative of TAB (to employ his 
official title, now rapidly becoming a mis- 
nomer) was serving by 1960 as country 
representative for FAO in fourteen coun- 
tries, for UNESCO in twenty countries, 
for the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (ICAO) in eleven, and for 
IAEA in twelve. Between visits of ILO’s 
regional officials, 25 Resident Representa- 
tives acted similarly for ILO.” These re- 
sponsibilities were additional to the Resi- 
dent Representative’s activities for TAB 
and the Special Fund. Steps are currently 
being taken to provide the Resident Repre- 
sentative with such additional professional 
and clerical staff as necessary to handle 
his expanding responsibilities. It is not 
too much to claim that this evolution is 
converting the Resident Representative 
into the de facto country-level coordinator 
for all UN system activities in the eco- 
nomic and social field. In a number of 
larger centers, where several specialized 
agency offices exist in addition to the TAB 
office, the pooling of common administra- 
tive services is being effectuated, while in 
three or four places, notably Manila, San- 
tiago de Chile, and Mexico City, consoli- 
dated physical premises for all UN system 
offices either have been established or are 
somewhere in the planning process. Such 
developments should help to provide a sin- 
gle central symbol of the UN system in 
action “at the grass roots.” 


ties, the handicap of piecemeal financing, 
and a continuing proliferation of autono- 
mous organs and agencies, relatively high 
standards of performance have been 
achieved by reason of the diligence and 
ingenuity of UN administrative managers. 
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This result has been attained against the 
backdrop of a loose, cumbersome frame- 
work and uncertain support from Mem- 
ber governments. Over fifteen years UN 
bureaucrats have acquired a considerable 
degree of sophistication in facing novel 
situations and handling far-flung field pro- 
grams. 

For an impressive view of future 
growth potentials in the economic and 
social domain, one has only to peruse the 
recent appraisals of the scope and trends 
of UN and specialized agency programs 
for the period 1959-1964 conducted for 
ECOSOC." Whether these potentials are 
realized will depend mainly on the politi- 
cal environment in which the United Na- 
tions has its life and being. Clearly, the 
Organization is currently undergoing an 
ordeal the outcome of which cannot be 
foreseen. The core problem on the ad- 
ministrative side is how to maintain staff 
independence, integrity, and morale in the 
face of external pressures far more serious 


than at any other time in the history of the 
Organization. The Congo crisis may pos- 
sibly reflect the inadvisability of assuming 
large-scale paramilitary responsibility in 
an area just emerging from tribalism, but 
the alternative of UN inaction could well 
have turned out to be worse. Furthermore, 


reports would indicate that from the 
standpoint of civil administration the UN 
family of agencies has risen nobly to a 
challenge that would probably have baffled 
it only a decade ago. The fruits of experi- 
ence were put to effective use in a “crash” 
program of unprecedented difficulty. 

One of the most significant aspects of 
the administrative evolution of the United 
Nations has been willingness to take stock 
of methods, procedures, and impacts at fre- 
quent intervals. Indeed, it could be argued 
that this habit has been almost overdevel- 
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oped, with the recurring surveys, evalua- 
tions, and appraisals that emerge from the 
UN hopper. During the past few years 
a small Administrative Management Unit 
in the Office of the UN Controller has 
become “a focal point for management 
improvement activities.” Without dis- 
paraging the utility of the work of this 
unit, as regards the New York Secretariat, 
the writer would venture to suggest that 
ACC might well consider the advisability 
of setting up under its aegis a permanent 
program analysis office which would be 
available to the major specialized agencies 
as well as to the UN itself. Such an office, 
staffed with personnel drawn by rotation 
from all the supporting agencies, might be 
charged with carrying on a continuing in- 
ventory, or performance audit, of field 
programs and at the same time with de- 
vising ways and means of facilitating inter- 
program cooperation. Although function- 
ing within ACC’s purview, this office 
might at times undertake staff analysis 
jobs for the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions of 
the General Assembly, now that its func- 
tions have been extended to specialized 
agency studies. If the new unit were en- 
dowed with adequate staff, funds, and 
independence, it should be able to pro- 
duce more realistic types of operational 
proposals than have typically resulted from 
the various Secretariat surveys that have 
been couducted by outside experts over 
the years. If the UN should actually move 
into the domain of planning for world 
economic and social policy, as hopefully 
suggested in the recent ECOSOC program 
appraisal report, the more recognition 
given to the importance of continuing re- 
search and analysis for program building, 
the better the chances of achieving “depth” 
results. 


%3 A consolidated report on these appraisals appears in UN Document E/3347, May 5, 1960. 





NEUTRAL AUSTRIA IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Kart ZEMANEK 


I. Origin and Establishment of Aus- 
tria’s Permanent Neutrality 


The permanent neutrality of Austria is 
not rooted in ancient traditions as is its 
model, the permanent neutrality of Switz- 
erland. It was established as late as 1955 
and may, therefore, give rise to the ques- 
tion of why, in an age of collective self- 
defense, such a seemingly outdated deci- 
sion was taken.’ 

The answer to this question lies in the 
post-war fate of Austria. During the end- 
less negotiations on the Austrian State 
Treaty it became evident that the Soviet 
Union was unwilling to retreat from Aus- 
trian soil without specific guarantees that 
Austria would not join the Western mili- 
tary defense system. At the Berlin Con- 
ference (January-February 1954) Austrian 
Foreign Minister Fig] offered such a guar- 
antee in stating the intention of his gov- 
ernment not to enter into military alliances 
and not to allow the establishment of for- 
eign military bases in Austria, but for the 
moment his offer yielded no positive re- 
sults. 

A year later, however, the initiative bore 
fruit. Addressing the Supreme Soviet on 
February 8, 1955, Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov hinted that a solution might be found 


on the basis of Mr. Figl’s Berlin statement. 
Kart ZeMANEK, J.U.D. (Vienna), is Professor of 
International Law and Organization, School of 
Law and Political Science, University of Vienna, 
Austria. He was a member of the Austrian dele- 
gation to the Fourteenth and Fifteenth General 
Assembly of the United Nations. The article re- 
flects, except where otherwise indicated, the per- 
sonal views of the author. 


1 For a more detailed analysis see J. L. Kunz, ‘‘Aus- 
tria’s Permanent WNeutrality,"’ American Journal of 
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After preliminaries had been conducted 
through diplomatic channels, the Soviet 
government invited a delegation of the 
Austrian government to journey to Mos- 
cow to discuss both this question and the 
hitherto unsettled provisions of the draft 
State Treaty. On April 15, 1955, the two 
delegations signed the Moscow Memoran- 
dum,’ in which the Austrian delegation 
promised that the Austrian government 
would issue a declaration obligating Aus- 
tria internationally to practice in perpetu- 
ity a neutrality of the type maintained by 
Switzerland. 

This agreement opened the way for the 
conclusion of the State Treaty, which was 
signed in Vienna on May 15, 1955, by the 
foreign ministers of the four occupying 
powers and Austria. It entered into force 
on July 27, 1955, following deposit of the 
last ratification. The preamble of the 
treaty contains the following provision: 


. . » Whereas the Allied and Associated 
Powers and Austria are desirous for the 
purpose of concluding the present Treaty 
to serve as a basis of friendly relations 
between them, thereby enabling the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers to support 
Austria’s application for admission to the 
United Nations Organization; .. . 


International Law (hereafter cited as A.J.1.L.) $0, 
1956, p. 418-425; F. Ermacora, Osterreichs Staatsver- 
trag und Neutralitat, Frankfurt-Berlin, 1957; A. Ver- 
dross, Die immerwdahbrende Neutrali#tdt der Republik 
Osterreich, Vienna, 1958; R. de Nova, ‘‘Die Neutrali- 
sation Osterreichs,"’ Die Friedemswarte $4, 1958, Pp. 
298-334; and B. Kreisky, ‘Austria Draws the Bal- 
ance,”’ Foreign Affairs 37, 1959, Pp. 269-281. 

2 The translation into English used here is published 
in A.J.1.L. 49, 1955, Suppl., p. 191-194. 

3 B.G.Bl. 1955, July 30, 1955, No. 152. Italics 
supplied. The English text is also published in 
A.J.1.L. 49, 1955, Suppl., p. 162-191. 
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Already on June 27, the Austrian Na- 
tional Council (lower house of parlia- 
ment) had, in fulfillment of the promise 
given by the delegation of the Austrian 
government in Moscow, adopted a decla- 
ration concerning Austria’s permanent 
neutrality and had invited the federal gov- 
ernment to submit a draft constitutional 
law to that effect. At the same time it 
requested the government to take all 
necessary steps to secure Austria’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations. Evidently the 
National Council did not consider mem- 
bership in the UN inconsistent with per- 
manent neutrality. 

On October 26, 1955, one day after the 
last soldier of the occupying forces had left 
Austrian territory, the National Council 
adopted the “Constitutional Law on the 
Permanent Neutrality of the Republic of 
Austria,” which in its relevant parts, reads 
as follows: 

Article 1 

1. For the of the 

maintenance of its external independence 


purpose permanent 


and for the purpose of the inviolability 
of its territory Austria, on its own free 
will, declares herewith its permanent neu- 
trality. Austria will maintain and defend 
it with all means at its disposal. 

2. In order to secure these purposes Aus- 
tria will never in the future accede to any 
military alliances nor permit the estab- 


lishment of military bases of foreign 


States on its territory. 


On November 14, 1955, all states that 
had diplomatic relations with Austria 


were notified of this constitutional law 

4B.G.Bl. 1955, November 4, 1955, No. 211. The 
English translation is taken from Kunz, op. cit. 
(note 1), p. 42 

5 Citing Switzerland's recognition of Austria's perma 
nent neutrality, M. Nef, Verschiedene Gestalten der 
Neutralitat, Zurich, 1956, p. 1, takes the same view. 

For a complete discussion of this legal aspect see 
de Nova, op cit. (note 1), p. 299-305. This opinion 
is also shared by Kunz, op. cit. (note 1), p. 422, and 
Verdross, op. cit. (note 1), p. 12-13. Certain other 
writers, however, deny the binding character; see, for 
instance, E. Reut-Nicolussi, “Die ésterreichische 


and invited to recognize Austria’s perma- 
nent neutrality. By March 1957, 61 states 
had responded to this request. The four 
major powers, signatories of the Austrian 
State Treaty, expressed their recognition 
in notes of December 6, 1955. 

The notification of its constitutional law 
bound Austria internationally to maintain 
the notified status rebus sic stantibus. Be- 
cause it was a unilateral legal transaction, 
this declaration created obligations only 
for Austria: Austria was henceforth legal- 
ly obligated not to begin wars and conse- 
quently not to enter into agreements 
which could eventually involve it in wars, 
e.g. military alliances; nor could it con- 
tract international obligations which would 
prevent it from applying impartially the 
laws of neutrality to future belligerent 
parties. However, by 
status other states assume the obligation 
to respect it, ic, to refrain from actions 
which might involve Austria in a war or 
might otherwise interfere with its rights 
and duties as a permanently neutral state.’ 
Both legal transactions—unilateral declara- 
tion and subsequent recognition—together 
create muttal rights and obligations under 


recognizing this 


international law. 

An Austrian application for admission 
to the United Nations had already been 
deposited on July 2, 1947. It remained, 
however, undecided owing to a negative 
vote cast by the Soviet Union in the Se- 
But on December 14, 
1955, a week after four of the five perma- 


curity Council.’ 


nent members of the Security Council had 


recognized Austria’s permanent neutrality, 


Internationales 


and Ermacora, 


Neutralitatserklarung vom 26.X.1955,"’ 
Recht und Diplomatie, 1955, p. 15-28, 
p. cat. (note 1), p. 1o8—111. 

7 See Repertoire of the Practice of the Security 
cil 1946-1951, New York, 1954, p. 245-264 
Repertory of Practice of United Nations Organs, 
New York, 169-172, also on further proceed 
ings. 

8 Austria has mn mati 
The latter re, neither n 
constitutional law invited to recognize 


19$5, Pp. 


with China 
of Austria's 
ts perma 


relations 


was, tified 


nent neutrality. 
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that body unanimously recommended the 
admission of Austria to the UN,’ which 
was effected on the same day by an equal- 
ly unanimous decision of the General 
Assembly.” 

Our analysis must, therefore, focus upon 
two questions: 1. Is the status of perma- 
nent neutrality legally possible for a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations? And, if the 
answer be affirmative: 2. Does this status 
affect Austria’s policy in the UN? 


II. The Legal Aspect of Neutral Aus- 
tria’s Membership in the UN 


As a legal institution neutrality is a 
product of the “classical” period of the 
community of states (1648-1914) in which 
“balance of power,” in different forms, 
was the organizational principle. In the 


League of Nations the first attempt to base 
international relations on “collective secu- 
rity” instead of balance of power was 
made, yet suffered a breakdown in the 


1930's. After the Second World War, 
however, this endeavor was renewed in 
the United Nations Organization. 

The new system of collective security, 
which forbade the use of fofce in inter- 
national relations and made any disturb- 
ance of international peace and security a 
breach of the Charter to be met eventu- 
ally by the collective force of all peace- 
loving states, has, in pure theory, no place 
for neutrality, whether casual or perma- 
nent. Its effectiveness depends on the 
active participation of all Member States. 
Since in cases of aggression it distinguishes 
between a law-breaking state and its vic- 
tim, equal treatment of them cannot be 
conceived of, just as there are no equal 
rights for the fugitive criminal and the 
pursuing police. The League of Nations 
contained in Document A/309 


also Repertoire of the Practice 


Suppl. 1952-1955, New York, 


® Recommendation 
meeting) Cf 
f the Security Council 


(7osth 


1957, Pp. 85 


” General 
14, 1955. See also 


December 
of United 


Resolution 995 (X), 
Repertory of Practice 


Assembly 
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had made an exception for Switzerland in 
permitting this permanently neutral state 
to become a member while maintaining its 
neutral status. The San Francisco Con- 
ference, desiring to prevent a repetition in 
the United Nations, adopted the following 
report of its First Committee on Article 2 
of the Charter: 


The French Delegation proposed to add 
to paragraph 5 the following phrase 
which reads in French as follows: “sans 
quun Etat puisse, pour s’y soustraire, 
invoquer un statut de neutralité.” The 
French delegate explained that what he 
meant by “statut de neutralité” was that 
of permanent neutrality. From the dis- 
cussion that ensued, it was understood 
that the status of permanent neutrality is 
incompatible with the principles declared 
in paragraphs 5 and 6 of Chapter 2, in 
that no state can avail itself of the status 
of permanent neutrality to be freed from 
the obligations of the Charter. The Sub- 
committee, on that understanding, tacitly 
accepted that the vote taken on para- 
graphs 5 and 6 covers the French amend- 


ment.” 


The Charter entrusted the operation of 
the machinery of collective security to the 
Security Council, upon which the Mem- 
bers of the UN conferred primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security [Article 24 (1) }. 
Under Chapter VII the Security Council 
could take coercive measures against any 
state committing a threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression. 
Owing to changes in the underlying po- 
litical situation caused by the ideological 
bipolarization of the world, however, these 
provisions of the Charter were actually 


Nations Organs, Suppl. No. 1, Vol. 1, New York, 


1958, p. 80, 90, 92. 

4 Report of the Rapporteur of Committee 1/1, United 
Nations Conference on International Organization 
(U.N.C.1.0.), Selected Documents, Washington, 1946, 
p. 498. 
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carried out in but a few instances. The 
reason was that their operation depended 
on the unanimity of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council, a con- 
sensus which did not exist if vital interests 
of one of the five were at stake, especially 
if the situation in question originated in 
one of their spheres of influence. The 
General Assembly, on the other hand, 
even when acting under the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution, was no real substitute for 
the Security Council, because it was not 
vested with the same means of action, i.e., 
it lacked the power to make decisions 
which would obligate Member States to 
participate in measures of collective se- 
curity. 

This situation prompted the principal 
powers to search for other tools to satisfy 
their desire for security. Article 51 of the 
Charter, affirming the inherent right of 
collective self-defense and thereby natur- 
ally implying the right to organize for 
that purpose, offered the necessary basis. 
Making use of this implied right, certain 
Member States concluded multilateral de- 
fense pacts in different regions of the 

a 2 , 
globe.” Because of their measurable 
quantities of manpower, ¢ industrial out- 
put, and potential destructive force, these 
opposing pact-organizations established a 
certain equilibrium between the blocs 
which, though unstable, assured at least 

12 For a legal evaluation of this development with 
regard to collective security see T. Komarnicki, ‘‘The 
Place of Neutrality in the Modern System of Inter- 
national Law,'’ Recueil des Cours 80, The Hague, 
19§2, I, p. 483-490 

13 Back in 1948, the great Swiss international lawyer 
M. Huber wrote: ‘‘Je mehr sich die Weltpolitik nact 
einem Gleichgewicht hin entwickelt, ist es denkt 
dass, wie im Zeitalter des europidischen Gleichgewichts, 
die Idee der dauernd Neutralen und der Pufferstaaten 
wieder aktuell w Gleichgewicht zwischen 
zwei politischen Gruppen, in denen alle oder fast alle 
Staaten eingegliedert sind, ist, wie ein Gleichgewicht 
zwischen zwei Weltmiachten, sehr labil und gefahrdet 
Eine neutrale Zwischengruppe kénnte diese Gefahr 
vermindern, soferne sie eine ausreichende Kraft der 
Selbstverteidigung hatte und ihre neutrale Stellung von 
den als mégliche Gegner in Betracht kommenden 
Staaten anerkannt  wiirde.”’ *“Neutralitatsrecht und 
Neutralitatspolitik,’’ Schweizerisches Jahrbuch fir inter- 
nationales Recht 5, 1948, p. 26 

4 See the Report of December 22, 
Commission set to examine the proposed 


rd, denn ein 


1841, of the 
Franco- 


temporarily the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. This equilib- 
rium of pact-organizations represented a 
revival of the balance of power system. 
However, the mechanics of the new sys- 
tem differ from those of the earlier system, 
since both the immanent search for pre- 
ponderance and the countermoves to 
maintain the equilibrium rarely lead to in- 
ternational wars—if at all, only to conflicts 
between smaller members of the groups 
and not to wars directly involving the 
principal powers. This type of balance of 
power system more frequently results in 
civil wars, and equilibrium is generally 
achieved through Cold War ideological 
and economic methods. A similar process 
can be discerned between states in certain 
regions of the world which are not, or not 
completely, incorporated in the East-West- 
bloc system and where, therefore, regional 
peace is not guaranteed by the latter. 

In this new balance of power system, 
permanent neutrality has regained its 


place.” Since they are legally obliged not 
to participate in future armed conflicts, 
permanently neutral states are outside this 
equilibrium; their weight does not count 
But in an atmosphere of 


in the scales.” 
distrust their task is to facilitate contacts 
between the opposing blocs and to work 
for widely acceptable compromise  solu- 
sic ; 

tions.” Together with other uncommitted 
Gottschalk, Frank- 


Belgian Customs Union, cited in I 
sel gi Stuttgart, 1926, 


reich und das neutralisierte Belgien 
p. 68: ‘‘Das europiaische Gleichgewicht verla 
Frankreich vereinigt wird.’’ The 
Kreisky, analyzing the rea- 
neutrality before the 
f mmerce in New 

- « » arriving at 
us of the fact that, 
must not cause the 
(Transcript 


dass 
Belgien niemals mit 
Austrian Foreign Minister, 
sons for Austria’s permanent 
United States—Austrian Chamber of 
York, stated on October 6, 1960 
this « Austria 
independence, sh 

balance to be upset.’ 
»y courtesy of the press attaché, Austrian Mis 
» the UN). 


4 Thus, for 


lecision, 


ng her 


was conscK 


I 
the UN agreed that ‘“‘neutrals’’ 
police the Korean armistice. See H. J. Taubenfeld, 
“International Actions and Neutrality,’’ A.J.1.L. 47, 
1953, » note 104. Furthermore, the Outer Space 
set up by General Assembly Resolution 

December 12, 1959, composed of 

five of whom were nominated as ‘‘neu- 

ria being among them. Cf. the debates 

in rit Committee of the Fourteenth General 


Assembly, 1079th—1o81st meetings 


example, 
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nations, differently designated, they repre- 
sent today a growing, though unorganized, 
influence in world affairs that one day 
may well change the bipolarization of the 
world into multipolarization. 

Although permanent neutrality appears 
to be justified by the present organiza- 
tional state of international relations, cer- 
tain difficulties arise when it is considered 
in the framework of the United Nations 
Organization. The Charter has remained 
the same since 1945; the changes in the 
underlying political situation have not led 
to formal amendments, because the amend- 
ing procedure required the (non-existent) 
unanimity of the permanent members of 
the Security Council. Political changes 
have been reflected in a certain number 
of informal reinterpretations of the Char- 
ter” which contain, however, an element 
of uncertainty since they can be altered 
as quickly and in the same informal man- 
ner as they were effected. Yet, it is obvious 
that under such circumstances a static 
interpretation of the Charter as to the com- 
patibility of permanent neutrality with 
membership in the UN would be unreal- 
istic. Only a functional approach, as ap- 
plied by the International Court of Jus- 
tice in its advisory opinion on Reparation 
for Injuries Suffered in the Service of the 
United Nations,” can lead to tenable re- 
sults. 

Such an approach first requires an ex- 
amination of the purposes and principles 
laid down in Articles 1 2 of the 
Charter. The principal aim of the UN, 
according to Article 1, is the maintenance 
of international peace and security. The 
system of collective security is set up as a 
device for achieving this goal. That it is 


and 


16 See examples in S. Engel, ‘‘The Changing Charter 
of the UN,’ Yearbook of World Affairs 7, 1953, P. 
71-101; and in J. Robinson, ‘‘Metamorphosis of the 
UN,” Recueil des Cours 94, The Hague, 1958, II, 
P- 497-589 
Reports 
182, 184 
**Nations 


% International Court of Justice 1949, p. 
174-220; see especially p. 179, 


y F 180, 
%8 Particularly Ch. Chaumont, 


Unies et 
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only one of the possible means to this end 
is indicated by the Charter provisions con- 
cerning regional arrangements and collec- 
tive self-defense. Hence it is certainly no 
undue inference to submit that under 
changing circumstances other means to the 
same end are in conformity with the 
Charter, provided that they are not ex- 
pressly excluded by it or contrary to the 
operative Articles. 

It can nowise be doubted that perma- 
nent neutrality serves the mairtenance of 
international peace and security; in addi- 
tion, it is not expressly excluded by the 
Charter. Although the above-mentioned 
report of Committee 1/1 of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference could eventually have 
served interpretative purposes, it has cer- 
tainly no legal force by itself. It remains, 
therefore, to examine the operative Arti- 
cles of the Charter in order to determine 
whether they can compel Member States 
to adopt a conduct contrary to the obliga- 
tions of permanent neutrality. Since re- 
search in this direction has already been 
undertaken by several writers,” it will suf- 
fice here to concentrate on the crucial 
points. 

Paragraphs 2 
upon Member States obligations which ap- 


and 5 of Article 2 incur 


pear to be contrary to the duties of perma- 
nent neutrality, and according to Article 
103 obligations under the Charter should 
prevail over duties stemming from other 
international agreements.” But these re- 
spective duties would be incompatible only 
if the procedure of collective security in 
the UN were identical with that in the 
former League of Nations. The Cove- 
nant (Article 16) obliged all members to 
apply economic and financial sanctions 
Recueil des 89, The Hague, 1956, 


neutralité,’’ Cours 


I, P. 30-45 
It is, however, 
lateral declaration of 
with subsequent 
agreements’ in this sense and whether, therefore, 

cle 103 would apply at all. 


a's uni- 
together 
national 


Arti- 


doubtful whether Austr 
permanent neutrality 


cognitions constitute ‘‘inter 
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ipso facto against a state which resorted to 
war in disregard of its membership obliga- 
tions. Under the Charter, however, sanc- 
tions must be determined by a competent 
organ. Thus, an actual conflict between 
membership obligations and the duties of 
permanent neutrality could arise only if 
the Security Council, making use of its 
powers under Chapter VII, decided upon 
military or non-military measures and ex- 
pressly called upon the permanently neu- 
tral Member to carry them out, since only 
such decisions legally bind Members to act 
in the determined manner. Recommen- 
dations of the General Assembly in ac- 
cordance with the Uniting for Peace Reso- 
lution, urging Member States to apply 
measures against other states, do not have 
the same legal effect.” It is apparent, 
however, that under present circumstances 
the Security Council is not likely to apply 
the provisions of Chapter VII to any 
major political issue. But it will be shown 
that should there exist unanimity among 
the permanent members in a given situa- 
tion, the Security Council, when deciding 
upon measures under Chapter VII, would 
have to make allowance for Austria’s spe- 
cial status. 

Under Article 25 of the Charter, the 
Members of the UN agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council. Yet any call of the Security 
Council upon a Member State to make 
available armed forces, assistance, and fa- 
cilities necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security 
has to be in “accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements” concluded be- 
tween the Security Council and that Mem- 
Sloan, ‘The Binding Force of a ‘Recom- 
General Assembly of the UN,”’ 
International Law 25, 1948, Pp 


Johnson, ‘‘The Effect of Resolu- 
Assembly of the UN,’’ ibid. 32, 


2 Cf. F. B. 
mendation’ of the 
British Yearbook of 
1-33; and D. H. N. 
tions of the General 
1955/56, Pp. 97-122 

21 Italics supplied. 

22 In the Security Council the vote was: 11 for, none 


against, and no abstentions; in the General Assembly: 


ber (Article 43). Since no such military 
agreements have hitherto been concluded, 
the Security Council, at present, cannot 
compel a state to give military assistance. 

Furthermore, when the Security Coun- 
cil decides upon measures, whether of mili- 
tary (Article 42) or non-military (Article 
41) character, “the action required to carry 
out (its) decisions . . . shall be taken by 


all the Members of the UN or by some 
of them, as the Security Council may de- 
Consequently, 


termine” | Article 48 (1) |. 
the Security Council has the power of 
treating each UN Member according to its 
individual situation. This applies to the 
eventual conclusion of agreements under 
Article 43 as well as to the designation of 
the states which are to carry out Security 
Council decisions. A state might, there- 
fore, be exempted from carrying out Se- 
curity Council decisions if circumstances 
so required, 

A month before its admission to the 
UN, Austria had notified all the states 
with which it maintained diplomatic rela- 
tions—among them nearly all the Mem- 
bers of the UN—of its decision to remain 
permanently neutral. Twenty-one of 
them, including four of the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council 
(one of which moreover had virtually sug- 
gested that status to Austria) had in the 
meantime recognized its permanent neu- 
trality. The Security Council and the 
General Assembly, when voting unani- 
mously to admit Austria,’ acted, therefore, 
in full cognizance of the situation and thus 
gave a specific interpretation to Articles 2 
(paragraphs 2 and 5) and 25 of the Char- 
ter’ as suggested above. The correct in- 


56 for, none against, and no abstentions. For refer 

ences see notes 8 and 9. 
23On June 25, 1959, the Foreign Minister of Switz 
Mr. Petitpierre, said in a speech in Vienna 
» gleichen Staaten, die die Neutralitat Osterreichs 
anerkannten, stimmten gleichzeitig fiir dessen Aufnahme 
ils Mitglied der Weltorganisation. Damit legten sie 
die Satzung in Weise aus, die vom Sinn und 
(continued on next page) 


einer 
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ference seems to be that the Security 
Council would have to use its discretionary 
power under Articles 43 and 48 to exempt 
Austria from any action which would 
compel it to violate duties of permanent 
neutrality.” 

In addition to the obligation of the Se- 
curity Council as a body, the members of 
the Council which have recognized Aus- 
tria’s permanent neutrality are individually 
obligated to make allowance for Austria’s 
special status, since a recognizing state is 
bound to refrain from interfering with the 
recognized legal status.” As four of the 
five permanent members have extended 
such recognition, they would have to vote 
against any proposal tending to bring Aus- 
tria into conflict with its neutrality obliga- 
tions. Their vote against a proposal would 
have the effect of a veto. Consequently, 
no decision endangering Austria’s status 
is likely to be taken.” 

These obligations of the Security Coun- 
cil as a whole and of four of its five per- 
manent members as individuals are not 


subject to the provisions of Article 103 of 
the Charter, because the power of the Se- 
curity Council to call upon a Member 
State is discretionary, not mandatory. 


yn der Tragweite abweicht, die ihr von den Autoren 

verlichen wurden. Durch den Beitritt zu den Vere- 
1 Nationen wurde aber zweifellos die Neutralitit 

ichs verstarkt und gleichzeitig die Neutralitat als 

des Vélkerrechts anerkannt.”’ Die 

Neutralitat in der Weitt von heute, 


. 


Satz 


Permanent Neutrality 
ASIL. 3. 


ross, ‘‘Austria’s 
Nations Organization,’ 


23 See supra, p. 409. 

%A. Verdross, Neutrality Within the Framework 
f the United Nations Organization, The Hague, 1958, 
writes on p. 416: ‘Finally, article 27 of 
the enables any permanent member of the 
Security Council to prevent a certain state from being 
called in to participate in non-military sanctions; .. . 
Thus, in order to obligate Austria to engage in non- 
military sanctions, all permanent members of the 
Security Council would have to disregard its perma- 
nent neutrality before recognized by them.” 

27 See International Law, edition by the Institute of 
Law, Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Union, under 
the editorship of F. I. Koshevnikov, Moscow, 
German translation, Hamburg, 1960, p. 90, 457-458. 

% ‘Neutrality in Contemporary International Law,’’ 
Sovetski eshegodnik meshdunarodnovo prava (Soviet 
Yearbook of International Law) 1, 1958, p. 200-225; 
the English summary, from which the quotations are 
taken, is to be found on p. 225-229. From the reason- 


Pp. 410-418, 
Charter 


1957; 
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Although the official doctrine of the 
Soviet Union is in agreement with the 
foregoing conclusions,” some Soviet writers 
have occasionally advanced another theory. 
Thus in the Soviet Yearbook of Interna- 
tional Law for 1958, A. Galina wrote: 

Neutrality . fully corresponds to the 
spirit, letter and aims of the United Na- 
tions . . . It will be recalled that in 1955 
Austria, a perpetually neutral country 
was accepted as a member of the UN 
without any reservations. This signifies 

that all provisions of the Charter are 

binding upon it. Although in cases of 
armed conflict arising between members 
of the UN in defence of peace, on the 
one hand, and states violating peace, on 
the other hand, Austria cannot be impar- 
tial and adopt an equal attitude to the 
belligerents as stipulated in the Hague 

Conventions of 1907; this would not be, 

on its part, violation of international 

law.* 

Galina is not the first author to enter- 
tain this opinion. J. F. Lalive had already 
maintained in 1947 that participation in 
non-military measures decided upon by the 
Security Council would not violate the 
duties of permanent neutrality.” Before 
is apparent that 


ing on p. 227, not quoted here, it 


this passage refers to actions under Chapter VII 
Similar remarks, yet with a question mark so as to 
indicate the necessity of further studies and decisions, 
were made by the delegate of Ceylon, A. B. Perera, in 
the Sixth Committee of the Fifteenth General Assembly 
of the UN on October 31, 1960 (658th meeting). At 
the Seventh Congress of the Association internationale 
de juristes démocrates held in Sofia between October 
10 and 14, 1960, where the legal aspects of neutrality 
were discussed, the papers of H. Gyula (Hungary) and 
P. Georgiev (Bulgaria) arrived at the same conclus 
as Galina Others, however, defended views similar 
to those expressed in this article, e.g., P. Frederik 
(Belgium). The final resolution lecis 
inasmuch as it simply confirms 
neutrality is consistent with the principles and pur 
of the UN Charter x 
29 J. F. Lalive, 
trality,’’ British 


evaded a 
that ‘‘contemporary 


poses 


ational Organization and Neu 
k of International Law 24, 
1947, P. 72-89; on p. 80: “The non-military measures 
do not themselves involve an act of belligerency. 
This is the purpose of the distinction between Articles 
41 and 42. The resulting position may be one of 
qualified neutrality. The state affected by those meas- 
ures cannot legally complain of being the victim of 
an unfriendly act, nor could it legally adopt measures 
of retaliation. By its acceptance of the Charter it has 
in anticipation acquiesced in such measures.”’ 


Intern 


Yearboo 
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considering this opinion it should be re- 
membered that a permanently neutral 
state has two essential duties: 1) it may 
not begin a war; and 2) if others are en- 
gaged in war, it must treat all belligerent 
parties equally and impartially. One might, 
therefore, accept Lalive’s and Galina’s 
view in respect of Security Council actions 
against a state which endangers the peace 
without having resorted to war, because in 
time of peace a permanent neutral is not 
obliged to act impartially toward other 
states. It might under such circumstances 
even participate in military measures of 
the Security Council, since one could ar- 
gue that such measures do not constitute 
war in the classical sense. 

But if military or non-military measures 
of the Security Council are directed 


against a state which has unlawfully re- 
sorted to war against another, such a 
“qualified neutrality” is not possible. Dur- 
ing the war any neutral is bound to apply 


the laws of neutrality to all warring parties 
and to treat them impartially. Conse- 
quently, the neutral may not participate in 
any action of the Security Council which 
would compel it to violate this impartial- 
ity. Any assertion to the contrary is neces- 
sarily based on the assumption that the 
laws of neutrality in general, and the 
Fifth and Thirteenth Hague Conventions 
of 1907 in particular, have undergone a 
change. Although this is apparently as- 
sumed by Galina, neither he nor those 
who share his views have hitherto proved 
this point. 

In conclusion, it is submitted that per- 
manent neutrality is fully consistent with 


*® This view is also affirmed by competent Austrian 
political authorities. See for instance Austrian Foreign 
Minister Figl's address to the International Seminar 
for Diplomats at Klessheim in 1958, published in 
Contemporary Diplomacy, Graz-Vienna-Cologne, 1959, 
p. 295-296. A similar view was expressed in 1960 by 
the Secretary of State in the Austrian Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, Gschnitzer, at the same seminar (not yet 
published). 

1 Because of 
not cover the 


documentary reasons, this survey does 
Fifteenth General Assembly (1960). 


membership in the United Nations.” The 
arguments advanced above in favor of this 
view are valid as long as there is neither 
a fundamental and lasting change in the 
attitude of the permanent members of 
the Security Council which would permit 
a persistent and effective application of 
the system of collective security nor a uni- 
versally recognized progressive develop- 
ment of the laws of neutrality. 


III. Neutral Austria’s Policy in the 
UN" 


Although a permanently neutral state 
has rights and duties under the laws of 
neutrality only during a war between 
other states, its potential duties restrict its 
freedom of action in the formulation of 
foreign policy even in peacetime. Since 
permanent neutrality calls for neutrality 
in all future wars, a permanently neutral 
state must not incur international obliga- 
tions which might involve it in a war or 
prevent it from observing and applying 
the laws of neutrality to the belligerent 
parties should a war break out. 

Such a restriction is only one of the 
repercussions of permanent neutrality on 
foreign policy. Another is the necessity 
of creating the political conditions that 
make the observance of neutrality in fu- 
ture wars possible, such as inspiring confi- 
dence on the part of all other states that 
the permanently neutral state can and will 
in fact maintain and defend its neutrality. 
To implement the legal status of perma- 
nent neutrality the state must adopt a 
“policy of neutrality.” Although the con- 
tent of such a policy is determined solely 


All quotations from statements by Austrian representa- 
tives in General Assembly Committees are, if not other- 
wise indicated, translated by the author from the Ger- 
man originals, published in the annual reports of the 
Austrian Ministry of Foreign Affairs to Parliament 
on proceedings in the UN. This has proved necessary 
because the summary records of the UN quite often 
give insufficient transcripts. In these translations the 
author has been assisted by Dr. Herbert Hausmaninger 
of the University of Vienna Law School, to whom he 


expresses his sincere thanks. 
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by the permanently neutral state, the pol- 

icy of neutrality requires a certain amount 

of restraint and self-discipline in dealing 

with controversial matters, since in mak- 

ing political decisions the permanent neu- 

tral must consider their effect on all states 

concerned. 

This, of course, does not mean that 
every decision of a neutral state must and 
can actually meet with the approval of all 
states. Within the legal framework indi- 
cated above a permanently neutral state is 
completely free to determine its policy of 
neutrality. Nothing prevents it from par- 
ticipating in universal activities for peace- 
ful purposes. Moreover, contemporary 
permanent neutrality must be active.” It 
is only justifiable if it serves, besides its 
own immediate purpose, the superior aim 
A permanently 
therefore, be 
of 


of international peace. 
neutral state should always, 


ready to promote peaceful solutions 


problems which disturb the world order 


or cause disputes between states. Al- 
though, in general, it will do so at the 
request of the parties concerned or of an 
international organization, a major task 
of its foreign policy is to discover by itself 
the possibilities for such action and to 
make others aware of its readiness to act 
as mediator or conciliator. And if in cer- 
tain other political matters the permanent- 
ly neutral state will observe restraint, it 
can the more actively collaborate in those 
universal organizations in which the devel- 
opment of economic, cultural, social, and 
technical world relations takes place to- 
day. It would thus signify a complete 
failure of the policy of neutrality should 
the status of permanent neutrality appear 
to be an expression of narrow egoism or 
should the impartiality of the permanently 


. ° B 

neutral state seem to be indifference. 

82 Cf. Huber, -op. cit. 18, 19 

% The ideas outlined here 

developed by Swiss Foreign Minister Petitpierre in his 
speech in Vienna, op. cit. (note 23), p. 6, 9 


(note 


13), p 
are based on the concept 
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The nature of this problem was cor- 
rectly perceived by the Austrian govern- 
ment, and from the very inception of its 
new status Austria has pursued an active 
policy of neutrality. Austria’s program 
has been outlined in the following terms: 

Our diplomacy of neutrality can be re- 

duced to the simple formula: support of 

law and justice against force and vio- 
lence; respect of the fundamental human 
freedoms and the right of self-determina- 
tion of peoples; co-operation in raising 
the standard of living of all people; dis- 
tribution and exchange of cultural 
achievements and values of this earth as 
the the 


building of a better world and a better 


most effective means towards 
understanding among peoples; the en- 
gagement in a mediatory and concilia- 
tory activity in the interest of world 
peace. We have been acting according 
to these principles in the past and they 
will remain our guiding light in the 


future.” 


To put into effect this political concept 
Austria has joined all the specialized agen- 
cies of the UN with the exception of the 
International Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization, whose activity has no bearing 
on Austria. But the Austrian government 
also feels that most of its intentions can 
best be pursued in the UN itself. At the 
first General Assembly session in which 
Austria participated the Austrian foreign 
minister stated: 

The long occupation to which our coun- 

try had to submit prompted us to re- 

orient our foreign policy and to formu- 
late it with the utmost precision. 

Two maximes would constitute the bases 

of the new Austrian foreign policy: first, 

our neutrality, which will keep us out of 


Foreign Minister Figl to the 
its, p. cit. (note 30), p 


* Address by Austrian 
Seminar for Diplom 
(Author's translation). 
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any sort of military alliance; second, in- 
tensive co-operation on the basis of the 
Charter of the UN.” 


Three years later the new Austrian for- 
eign minister, Kreisky, repeated: “Austria 
joined the UN and thus affirmed her in- 
tention to take part in the solution of the 
political problems of our time—whether 
they be her immediate concern or not.”” 

Because of the changes in the under- 
lying political situation mentioned earlier” 
the major portion of UN policy is deter- 
mined by the General Assembly. In that 
body a neutral is confronted with a pecu- 
liar decision-making process determined 
largely by the existence of organized 
groups of states representing different de- 
grees of cohesiveness and importance ac- 
cording to the intensity and extent of the 
common interests on which they are 
based.” Apart from regional blocs, which 
serve mostly electoral purposes, groups 
form according to the actual interest in 
an agenda item and dissolve after a deci- 
sion has been reached. Insofar as Cold 
War issues are involved, however, groups 
which are founded on common ideological 
values for unified political aims outside 
the UN, such as defense alliances or re- 
gional political organizations, represent 
solid and constant voting blocs in the 
General Assembly. 

States that are not aligned to such a 
stable voting bloc are referred to as “un- 
committed nations.” But although there 
exist many uncommitted states, only one— 
That 
others are sometimes termed “neutrals” or 
“neutralists” does not mean that they have 


Austria—is permanently neutral. 


35 Foreign Minister Fig] at the 589th meeting of the 
General Assembly on November 22, 1956. General 
Assembly Official Records (11th session), Plenary 
Meetings, Vol. 

% At the Sooth meeting of the General Assembly on 
November 21, 1959. General Assembly Official Records 
(14th session), Plenary Meetings, p. 39. 

7 See supra, p. 410-411. 

% On bloc voting in the UN see R. E. Riggs, 
Politics in the UN, Urbana, 1958, p. 21-28; L. M 
Goodrich, The United Nations, New York, 1959, p. 


I, p. 229 


any status of neutrality in law. The term 
“neutralists,” if applied to African and 
Asian states, is simply descriptive of the 
reserved attitude of those nations which 
consider the ideological controversy be- 
tween the East and the West a power 
struggle among the older and highly in- 
dustrialized countries and one in which 
they do not wish to be permanently in- 
volved on either side. 

Austria’s position is different. Although 
it is not aligned to any military alliance, 
it is committed to the principles of West- 
ern democracy and is a part of the cultural 
pattern of the Western world. But if it 
is to guard its independence among the 
political and military blocs, it must deter- 
mine alone its attitude toward each issue.” 

Other uncommitted states, when dealing 
with items in which they are not directly 
involved, may be influenced by their mo- 


mentary interest to join one side or the 


other. A permanently neutral state, how- 
ever, should be guided as far as possible 
by the merits of the case, without regard 
to the state or group of states positively 
or negatively concerned. Such an evalua- 
tion will not necessarily lead to an inter- 
mediate position, but the resulting policy 
will only accidently coincide with the in- 
terests of one or the other bloc. Situations 
will also arise in which the explicit taking 
of sides would conflict with the overriding 
aim of the policy of neutrality, in which 
case the neutral should abstain from vot- 
ing. But whenever the purposes or aims 
of the Charter are at stake, a permanently 
neutral state should not hesitate to vote for 
the application of these principles. A vot- 
How UN 


96-99; and G. Hadwen and J. Kaufmann, 
Decisions Are Made, Leyden, 1960, p. 64-65 

39 This was recognized by the United States chief 
delegate to the UN, James Wadsworth, in an address 
to the UN Correspondents Association, New York, on 
when he said: ‘‘The Asian-African 
group has from the very first been hopelessly split. 
They practically never voted as a bloc. And other 
neutrals, of course, like Sweden, Austria, and so forth, 
that their conscience dictates.’’ (Italics 


October 11, 1960, 


vote the way 
supplied). 
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ing record indicating a neutral’s disregard 
of the parties in matters of principle will 
help it in resisting bloc-pressure in similar 
cases in the future. 

Austrian representatives have referred to 
this fundamental concept in several state- 
ments. When the question of apartheid 


was discussed in the Special Political Com- 
mittee of the Thirteenth General Assem- 
bly, the Austrian representative stated: 


Austria, being a small nation, regards it 
an essential task of its activity in the 
United Nations to raise its voice, again 
and again, for the realization of the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Preamble and the 
Charter, such as peace, freedom, self- 
determination, human rights, and human 
dignity.* 


But a policy of neutrality has yet another 
component resulting from the neutral’s 
traditional task of mediation and concilia- 
tion. Austria’s activity in that respect is 
not only a consequence of its special status, 
but corresponds to a natural inclination of 
the Austrian national character—a_heri- 
tage of the multinational composition of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy.” That 
this activity is less apparent from the rec- 
ords is explained by the fact that it is, by 
its very nature, carried out mostly behind 
the scenes. The important role that it 
plays in Austria’s policy of neutrality was, 
however, specially emphasized in the Gen- 
eral Assembly by the Austrian foreign 
minister who stated: 


The everlasting neutrality which was 
prociaimed by our Parliament of its own 
free will after the conclusion of the Aus- 


© Special Political Committee, 90th meeting, October 
16, 1958 Cf. also the statement by the Austrian 
representative at the 676th meeting of the Fifth Com- 
mittee, November 5, 1958. 

"Cf. the statement of the Austrian foreign minister 
at the s8o0th meeting of the General Assembly, on 
November 22, 1956, loc. cit. (note 35), p. 229. 

® At the 755th meeting of the General Assembly, on 
September 23, 1958. General Assembly Official Records 
(13th session), Plenary Meetings, p. 107. Cf. also 
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trian State Treaty in 1955, has not in 
any way prevented us, nor shall it pre- 
vent us in the future, from co-operating 
actively in discussing and solving the 
manifold and frequently complex prob- 
lems of our age. We even believe that 
it is precisely our particular geographic 
location, at the dividing line between two 
worlds, and the specific mentality of our 
people, as well as our international status, 
which give us a special opportunity to 
contribute, in given circumstances, 
towards the bridging of existing differ- 
clarification and 


ences by means of 


mediation.” 


The two essential elements of Austria’s 
UN policy: 1) adherence to principles, and 
2) readiness to conciliate or mediate, may, 
in a given situation, prove incompatible. 
Which of them then prevails depends both 
on the principle involved and on the ac- 
tual political situation. However, where 
the questions under consideration pertain 
to problems of humanity, strict adherence 
to principles is clearly predominant in Aus- 
tria’s voting record.” Thus, Austria has 
been particularly concerned with the re- 
alization of human rights. Its position on 
the question of apartheid in the Union of 
South Africa is a typical case. At the 
723d meeting (November 26, 1957) of the 
Twelfth General Assembly the Austrian 
delegation had abstained from voting on 
resolution 1178, which criticized the policy 
of the Union of South Africa. The Aus- 
trian delegate explained that, while Aus- 
tria shared the views of the majority and 
had proved it by voting for the draft reso- 
lution in committee, it felt that a concilia- 
the remarks of the Austrian representative during the 
Jebate on peaceful coexistence at the 936th meeting 
of the First Committee (December 13, 1957). 

“ Since in the scope of this article it is not possible 
to give a complete survey of Austria’s voting record 
in the General Assembly, the author had to select a 
few problems which he considered to be representative 
Particular emphasis has thereby been put on political 


problems. It goes without saying that the author's 
choice is purely subjective. 
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tory attitude would encourage South 
Africa to resume cooperation with the UN 
on that issue—which it seemed willing to 
do.“ But when at the next session South 
Africa still refused to cooperate, arguing 
that the General Assembly lacked compe- 
tence to deal with the question, the Aus- 
trian representative declared in the Special 
Political Committee that Austria had fol- 
lowed the consideration of the item under 
discussion with careful attention ever since 
its admission to the UN, and had tried 
by its attitude of conciliation to facilitate 
a solution. However, it could not accept 
the view of the Union government that 
the policy of apartheid came within the 
domestic jurisdiction of South Africa and 
that the provisions of Article 2(7) of the 
UN Charter were, therefore, applicable. 
Although there seemed to be some con- 
flict between the provisions of Article 2 
and those of Articles 55 and 56, as well as 
between Article 2(7) and the principles 
set forth in the Preamble, fundamental 
human rights and freedoms must always 
have priority.” From then on Austria has 
voted for all General Assembly resolutions 
denouncing the policy of apartheid in the 
Union of South Africa. Moreover, the 
Austrian delegation took advantage of 
the discussion of this item in the Special 
Political Committee of the Fourteenth 
General Assembly to define its position re- 
garding human rights in general: 


Profoundly convinced of the necessity 
that these principles become living reality 
the Austrian delegation considers it one 
of its most important tasks in the United 
Nations to stand up for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms whenever pos- 
sible. Consistently pursuing this policy 


it has seized, therefore, upon any oppor- 
4 At the 723rd meeting of the General Assembly, 
on November 26, 1957. 

Special Political Committee, 90th meeting, October 
16, 1958. General Assembly Official Records, Special 
Political Committee, p. 23. 
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tunity to raise its voice in behalf of the 


realization or restitution of human rights 
and to plead for reparation of wrongs 
inflicted in violation of such rights. We 
do so in the present case, regardless of 
our good and friendly relations with the 
Union of South Africa, and will do so, 
should the necessity arise, in any other 
case. Nor will this our attitude be af- 
fected by the certainly not unreasonable 
argument that elsewhere in the world, 
too, human beings are subject to injury 
and persecution on account of their race, 
philosophy, or religion. For we have 
always in the discussion of such prob- 
lems, no matter which state was con- 
cerned, taken the very same stand and 
will continue to do so in the future.” 


In consistent pursuance of this policy the 
Austrian delegation also voted for resolu- 
tion 1353 (XIV) (October 21, 1959), ex- 
pressing concern for the violation of 
human rights in Tibet. 

At the first session of the General As- 
sembly in which it participated (1956) 
Austria, when faced with the revolution- 
ary situation in its neighbor state Hun- 
gary, made known its basic position on 
human rights although it was evident that 
political difficulties could easily have re- 
sulted. Without hesitation Austria sub- 
mitted a draft resolution urging all Mem- 
ber States to assist in relief actions for the 
suffering Hungarian population, a draft 
which was adopted with only eight absten- 
tions.” Introducing the draft resolution, 
the Austrian representative stated: 


The Austrian delegation has . sub- 


mitted the draft resolution which I have 
just read out, calling for immediate ap- 


propriate relief action by the UN. The 


# At the 142d meeting, on November 3, 1959. 

“ Only the humanitarian aspects are discussed here. 

# General Assembly Resolution 1007 (Second Emer 
gency Special Session), November 9, 1956. 
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humanitarian aspect of such relief meas- 
ures will, I am sure, transcend all politi- 


cal consideration.” 


And when, two years later, Austria’s for- 
eign minister appealed in the General As- 
sembly to the Hungarian government to 
free all persons imprisoned for the partici- 
pation in the revolution of 1956, he re- 


peated : 
We have never hesitated to stand up for 
freedom and human dignity. No one 
can accuse a country like Austria of ul- 
terior motives when it raises its voice in 


defence of humanity... .” 


Human rights is not the only principle 
which has become a special concern of 
Austria’s UN policy. Austria has also in- 
sisted continuously on the realization of 
the right of self-determination of peoples.” 
The political implications of this principle 
and the grave territorial consequences con- 
nected with its application required, how- 
ever, a cautious formulation of Austria’s 
policy. This may best be illustrated by 
the Algerian question. Austria had voted 
for the resolution concerning Algeria at 
the Eleventh and Twelfth General Assem- 
bly, but had abstained on the then abor- 
tive draft resolution at the Thirteenth 
General Assembly. When the problem 
was considered in the First Committee of 
the Fourteenth General Assembly, the 
Austrian delegation voted against the draft 
resolution submitted by several African 
and Asian states,” explaining its vote with 
the following arguments: 


Austria will not hesitate to raise its voice 
when and wherever necessary to secure 
the right of self-determination for all 
*” At the 
November 9, 195¢ 
(Second Emergency Special Ses 1), Pp. $9. 


eting of the eneral Assembly, 


(note 42), p. 108 


$71st meeting of the General Assembly on 
General Assembly Official R d 


3S At the 755th me 
September 23, 1958, Joc. cit. 


statemen nf 


51 See for instance the 


45 


Document A/C.1/L.246. 


peoples of this earth. Since, however, 
this right of the Algerian people has al- 
ready been acknowledged by the French 
government, we hold the opinion that 
one should proceed with utmost caution 
in the present delicate situation and re- 
frain from any step likely to complicate 
or even jeopardize a genuine final solu- 
tion of the problem. A resolution to be 
adopted by the United Nations at the 
present moment is, in our opinion, apt 
to threaten further progress and to divide 
the conflicting parties rather than bring 
them together.” 


The draft resolution emerging from the 
First Committee” was not pressed to a 
vote in plenary; instead, Pakistan sub- 
mitted a new draft resolution” which, 
though more conciliatory in language, still 
failed to secure the required majority. 
This time the Austrian delegation ab- 
stained from voting, repeating its argu- 
ments as advanced in the First Committee. 

Austria took a similar position in the 
Cyprus issue. Although it had voted at 
the Eleventh General Assembly for the 
resolution which invited the parties to 
negotiate a solution of the problem, it 
abstained from voting one year later, both 
in the First Committee and in plenary on 
the unsuccessful draft resolution submitted 
by Greece,” on the ground that only a 
resolution affirming the right of self- 
determination but simultaneously request- 
ing the parties to negotiate a solution 
would have been satisfactory, an opinion 
which it reiterated in the First Committee 
of the Thirteenth General Assembly.” 
During the twelfth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Austria also voted against 

83 At the 1078th meeting of the First Committees 
December 7, 1959 

5 Document A/4339, para. 7. 

% Document A/L.276 

Draft resolution A/C.1/L.197, contained in D 
ment A/3794. (731st meeting of the General Assem- 


57 At the roo8th meeting, on December 4, 1958. 
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the abortive draft resolution on the 
West Irian (West New Guinea) question, 
which urged the Netherlands and Indo- 
Nesia to enter into negotiations on the 
future of the territory; as the Austrian 
representative explained in the First Com- 
mittee, the resolution did not sufficiently 
stress the right of the West Irian popula- 
tion to determine its own fate.” 

The Austrian government also feels that 
permanent neutrality does not prevent it 
from supporting resolutions in application 
of that principle of the Charter which 
forbids the use of force in international 


relations. The Austrian foreign minister 


once said in the General Assembly: “Neu- 
trality for us is dedication to 
justice and rejection of force and vio- 


law and 


lence.” 
voted for all resolutions denouncing Soviet 
intervention in Hungary (from the Sec- 
ond Emergency Special Session until the 
Fourteenth General Assembly), and for 
all resolutions reproving Anglo-French in- 
tervention in Egypt (from the First Emer- 
gency Special Session until the eleventh 
It abstained, however, from vot- 
setting up the 


In pursuance of that idea Austria 


session). 
ing on resolution g98 
United Nations Emergency Force, because 
it concerned a measure in which Austria 
Austria later sup- 


would not participate. 
ported resolutions concerning the Force, 
however. 

The characteristic line of Austria’s UN 
policy is also illustrated by its attitude 
toward a number of political problems that 
do not primarily involve the fundamental 
principles of the Charter, although in these 
cases a certain hesitance to make public 


statements is apparent. When the item 
58 Draft resolution A/C.1/L.193, contained in Docu- 
/3757. (724th meeting of the General Assem- 
Austria explained its vote at the 923d meeting 
of the First Committee, on November 26, 1957. 

5° At the 580th meeting of the General Assembly, 
on November 22, 1956, /oc. cit. (note 35), p. 229. 

© 563d meeting of the General Assembly, on No- 
vember 4, 1956 

61 The vote on both resolutions took place at the 
838th meeting of the General Assembly, on November 


ment 4 
bly). 


17, 1959. 


Southwest Africa was considered in the 
Fourteenth General Assembly, the Aus- 
trian delegation voted in favor of resolu- 
tion 1361, which draws the attention of 
members of the former League of Nations 
to the possibility of bringing before the 
International Court of Justice a case 
against the Union of South Africa for vio- 
lation of its mandate. But it abstained 
on resolution 1360, which censored South 
Africa for having failed to put South West 
Africa under UN trusteeship." Although 
it shared the feelings of the other Mem- 
bers in that matter, Austria nevertheless 
adhered to the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice on the In- 
ternational Status of South West Africa,” 
in which the Court had found that South 
Africa was not obligated to put South 
West Africa under trusteeship. 

Austria has devoted considerable energy 
to efforts designed to decrease international 
tension, a traditional aim of neutral states. 
Thus it not only voted for the resolution 
on peaceful coexistence at the twelfth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly but even 
became a co-sponsor of the resolution con- 
cerning the same subject at the thirteenth 
session of the General Assembly.” Real- 
izing the importance of universal disarma- 
ment and related questions, such as those 
of nuclear weapons and outer space, Aus- 
tria has been especially active in this area.” 
It co-sponsored resolutions 1252 (XIII) 
(November 4, 1958) and 1402A (XIV) 
(November 21, 1959) the so-called “test- 
ban resolutions” urging the atomic powers 
to discontinue or at least to suspend the 
testing of nuclear weapons; it supported 
resolutions 1380 (XIV) (November 20, 


® For the advisory opinion see International Court 
of Justice Reports 1950, p. 144. 

63 General Assembly Resolution 1301 (XIII), Decem- 
ber 10, 1958. 

6 Austria's activity in this respect was recognized by 
the election of that country to the Outer Space Com 
mittee at the Fourteenth General Assembly (Resolution 
1472A (XIV) December 12, 1959). 
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1959) intended to prevent the further dif- 
fusion of nuclear weapons, and voted in 
favor of resolutions 1402B (XIV) (No- 
vember 21, 1959) and 1379 (XIV) (No- 
vember 20, 1959) directed against the 
French nuclear tests in the Sahara. Ex- 


plaining his delegation’s vote on the latter 


the 


resolution, Austrian representative 
said: 
The Austrian Federal Government has 
repeatedly expressed its point of view 
regarding the suspension of nuclear tests. 
It has made clear, that Austria opposes 
any further tests of this kind, since they 
represent, in our opinion, a great danger 
to mankind. . .. we feel obliged, in view 
of the basic attitude of Austria towards 
nuclear weapons tests, to vote in favor 
of any resolution requesting any particu- 
lar state to refrain from nuclear weap- 


ons.” 


Austria has, on the other hand, assumed 
a conciliatory position even in cases where 
it had to discourage movements in its 
favor. When, for instance, an enlargement 
of the Disarmament Commission was dis- 
cussed in the Twelfth General Assembly, 
and Austria’s membership together with 
that of six other states was proposed by 
Albania in an amendment to the draft 
resolution submitted by Canada, India, 
Japan, Sweden, and Yugoslavia,” the Aus- 
trian representative declared: 

When we were approached by some 


delegations, asking whether Austria 


would accept membership in the Disar- 
mament Commission, we replied that the 


Austrian Government would consider 


such membership only if we were invited 
by all parties concerned, in particular by 


the four great powers.” 


@At the 1053d meeting of the First Committee 
(November 12, 1959), when the draft resolution was 
discussed in committee. 

For the text of the draft resolution see Document 
A/L.231 and Rev.1 and Add.1, and for the Albanian 
amendment, see Document A/L.236. 
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Since one side (the Western powers) de- 
clared that the enlargement as proposed 
by Albania was unacceptable to it, Austria 
felt unable to support the Albanian amend- 
ment, which failed to receive the required 
majority. For the same reasons Austria 
has hitherto refused to consider its candi- 
dacy for a seat in the Security Council 
without the support of all regional groups. 
In evaluating Austria’s UN policy, one 
should bear in mind that no policy is per- 
fect. Since politics is “the art of the pos- 
sible,” Austria could not always act ac- 
cording to its ideal. More than once it 
has had to compromise. Moreover, as 
Austria’s UN policy is applied by human 
beings, it is subject to errors and to the 
imperfection of human nature. Yet the 
following seems to be a fair statement of 
its past achievements: 
It has not always been easy for us, as a 
young neutral state, to make the right 
decision every time and to preserve our 
formations 
In addition 


independence bloc 
within the United Nations. 
to this, every one of our actions has been 
and still is eyed with utmost attention. 


We do not deny that we may have made 


among 


mistakes, since we could only decide on 
the basis of our own judgement without 
an opportunity to refer to similar cases 
in the past. We can make one point, 
however, which in my opinion is deci- 
sive: every one of our decisions has been 
reached only after careful deliberations 
and las been exclusively guided by con- 
siderations of law and justice. This atti- 
tude seems to have been appreciated, for 
after hardly two years of membership 
in the United Nations Austria has gained 
a respected position in this universal 
community of peoples and our co-opera- 
tion is esteemed.” 


* At the 1053d meeting of the First Committee 
(November 12, 1959), when the draft resolution was 
discussed in committee. 

® Foreign Minister Fig] before the Seminar for Diplo- 
mats, op. cit. (mote 30), p. 300. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


The second part of the fifteenth session 
of the General Assembly met at UN Head- 
quarters from March 7 through April 21, 
1961, when it was adjourned.’ Of the go 
agenda items before the fifteenth session, 
approximately 35 not taken up during the 
first part of the session were considered dur- 
ing the second part. 

Under the heading “Admission of new 
Members to the United Nations” the As- 
sembly had before it three documents re- 
lating to the admission to membership of 
the Islamic Republic of Mauritania, consid- 
eration of which had been deferred at the 
954th meeting on December 18, 1960. 
Thus, from its 986th to 989th meetings the 
Assembly discussed this matter, basing its 
debate on: 1) a special report of the Secur- 
ity Council relating to the question;’ 2) a 
draft resolution submitted by eleven Afri- 
can states (a) declaring that in the view 
of the Assembly Mauritania ought to be 
admitted to membership in the UN, and 
(b) requesting the Security Council to take 
note of this decision of the Assembly;* and 
3) amendments to the eleven-power draft 
submitted by the Soviet Union (a) noting 
that the Mongolian People’s Republic had 
been awaiting a decision on its application 
for admission to membership to the UN 
since 1946, (b) declaring that in the view 
of the General Assembly the Mongolian 
People’s Republic should be admitted to 
membership in the UN, and (c) request- 
ing the Security Council to take note 
of this decision of the General Assembly.’ 


1 For a summary of the first part of the fifteenth 
session, see International Organization, Winter 1961 
(Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 71-165. 

2 For the decision of the Assembly on this matter 
at the first part of the fifteenth session, see Imterna- 


tional Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), 


When voted on at the 989th meeting, that 
part of the first Soviet amendment men- 
tioned above was adopted by 52 votes to 11, 
with 26 abstentions, and the second amend- 
ment was approved by 48 votes to 15, with 
24 abstentions. The results of the vote on 
the third amendment were 39 in favor, 24 
against, and 22 abstentions; it was conse- 
quently not adopted, having failed to ob- 
tain the required twothirds majority. The 
eleven-power draft as a whole, as amended, 
was adopted by 47 votes to 13, with 34 
abstentions. 


Political and Security Questions 

Africa: a United Nations program for 
independence and development: Beginning 
its discussion of United Nations assistance 
to Africa at its 1137th meeting, the First 
(Political and Security) Committee had 
before it the following items: 1) a letter 
from the permanent representative of the 
United States to the Secretary-General re- 
questing the inclusion of the item in the 
agenda of the fifteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and including an illustra- 
tive draft resolution which, inter alia, (a) 
urged Member governments to make avail- 
able promptly substantial contributions to 
the Fund for the Congo in support of 
the UN program there, and (b) invited all 
organizations within the UN system to 
establish appropriate priorities for projects 
designed to aid the newly independent 
countries of Africa;’ 2) a report of the 
Secretary-General concerning opportunities 


p. 71; see also ibéd., note 1. 
3 Document A/4656. 
4Document A/L.335. 
5 Document A/L.336. 
1 Document A/4515 and Add.x1. 
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for international cooperation on behalf of 
former trust territories and other newly 
independent states;’ and 3) a draft resolu- 
tion on assistance to former trust territories 
and other newly independent _ states,” 
adopted by the Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee during the first part 
of the fifteenth session and transmitted to 
the First Committee at the request of the 
Chairman of the Second Committee. Open- 
ing the discussion, the representative of the 
United States (Mr. Stevenson) emphasized 
the need for multilateral assistance to Afri- 
ca, since such aid, provided through the 
UN, he said, guaranteed freedom from 
political interference. The fullest possible 
ise, he continued, should be made of the 
Economic Commission for Africa; the 
United Nations should be ready to assist 
the African states, at their request, 1) to 
assess their own resources, 2) to discover 
the obstacles to their economic and social 
progress, and 3) to formulate their plans 
and projects, so that the African states 
would be in a position to call upon the UN 
and its specialized agencies for technical 
and economic assistance in the execution of 
specific programs. The following speaker, 
Mr. Hasan (Pakistan), drew a clear dis- 
tinction between the two objectives of the 
program for Africa under discussion: in- 
dependence and development. It would be 
presumptuous, he stated, to give Africans a 
formula for strengthening their independ- 
ence; they were prepared to carry the bur- 
dens of their newly won sovereignty and 
would not sell their friendship for promises 
of economic assistance or political support. 
If the UN could help them to develop eco- 
nomically, however, it would be serving to 
strengthen their independence, for the po- 
litical independence which they had recent- 
ly attained could have no meaning for them 
unless it was accompanied by improvement 
in their economic well-being. Pointing out 
that Africa’s need was less for capital as- 
sistance than for the establishment of an 
2 Document A/4585 


2 Document A/C.1/831. For a of the 
discussion of the draft resolution in the Second Com- 
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infrastructure which would result in the 
full utilization of raw materials and the 
education of the population, Mr. Hasan 
suggested that an “Africa Fund” be set up, 
to be used for pre-investment planning, 
surveys, and capital assistance, and to be 
governed by a consultative committee of 
Africans. 

Speaking at the 1142d Mr. 
Quaison-Sackey (Ghana) urged that the 
UN take a more active role in the transi- 
tion of African countries from dependence 
to nationhood. It was the responsibility of 
the UN, as the guardian of international 
peace and security, he said, to ensure that 
the transition was made under propitious 
conditions; the Organization must see to it 
that target dates were fixed for the inde- 
pendence of each colonial territory and that 
programs were undertaken to prepare the 
people concerned for their new responsibili- 
ties. Welcoming the United States proposal 
for a program of development for Africa, 
the delegate of Ghana pointed out that it 
was not enough for such a program to be 
a mere extension of technical assistance, but 


meeting, 


that it must provide funds for capital de 
velopment. The economic structures of the 
African states, he continued, had to be dras- 
tically changed, in order 1) to provide them 
with a basic economic infrastructure, and 
2) to enable them to diversify their econo- 
mies so that they would no longer be de- 
pendent on a single export crop. He pro- 
posed the establishment of an African 
development bank under the auspices of 
the United Nations. Mr. Aguirre (Uru- 
guay), referring to the suggestion of the 
representative of Pakistan, said that his 
delegation did not favor the creation of a 


separate special fund for Africa, since such 


a fund would have the effect of reducing 
contributions to other technical assistance 
funds and would, by creating rivalries, de- 
stroy the impartiality which was a major 
advantage of multilateral aid. His delegation 
felt that Africa should be chan- 


aid to 


mittee, see International Organization, Winter 1061 
(Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 110-111, and for the adoption 
of the draft in plenary, see shid., p. 113-114. 
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neled through existing machinery, strength- 
ened by a substantial increase in contribu- 
tions. 

When this item was considered again at 
the 1144th meeting, Mr. Usher (Ivory 
Coast) expressed the opinion that it might 
be advisable for Members of the UN to 
join in concluding an international conven- 
tion which would serve as the basis for 
bilateral negotiations on economic assist- 
ance. Such a convention, he pursued, ought 
to contain safeguards against interference 
in the internal affairs of recipient countries 
and ought to deal with such problems as 
the transfer of profits and local investment. 
He also suggested that consideration be 
given to the establishment of an interna- 
tional fund for Africa which could concen- 
trate its efforts in such fields as health and 
education and could extend loans to re- 
gional organizations engaged in economic 
planning. The following speaker, Mr. 
Wachuku (Nigeria), presented, on behalf 
of 24 African states, a draft resolution 
which, inter alia: 1) reafarmed resolutions 
(a) concerning the strengthening of the re- 
gional economic commissions and (b) pro- 
viding for economic assistance to Africa, 
and a declaration on the granting of inde- 
pendence to colonial countries and peoples,’ 
all of which were adopted by the General 
Assembly during the first part of its fif- 
teenth session; 2) called for (a) the expan- 
sion of regular UN technical assistance 
programs, (b) the acceleration of the tech- 
nical assistance and pre-investment activi- 
ties of the Special Fund and of the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance, 
particularly the setting up of training insti- 
tutes for technical personnel, and (c) the 
establishment of an Economic Development 
sank for Africa and of an Economic Devel- 
opment Institute to train persons in the 
techniques of economic planning and pro- 
gramming; and 3) requested the Economic 


1518 and 
summary of the 


Assembly Resolutions 1527 


1960. For a 


*See General 
(XV), December 15, 
discussion of the draft of the former in the Second 
Committee, see International Organization, Winter 
1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 105, and for the adoption 
of the draft in plenary, see thid., p. 109. For the 
reference to the draft of the latter, see note 3 above. 


and Social Council at its 32d session to 
make the necessary studies for implementa- 
tion of those provisions of the resolution 
within its competence and to report to the 
sixteenth session of the General Assembly.” 

Further consideration of this item took 
place at the 1145th, 1147th, 1152d, and 
1161st meetings. Speaking at the 1145th 
meeting, Mr. Ahmed (United Arab Repub- 
lic) expressed his support for the general 
policy directives embodied in the 24-power 
draft before the Committee, since, in his 
view, no more detailed program, particular- 
ly in the economic field, could be worked 
out or even envisaged at the present stage. 
At the 1147th meeting, with regard to the 
establishment of an Economic Development 
Bank for Africa, the delegate of Pakistan 
pointed out that such a bank would have 
to depend on non-African countries since 
the African countries were not likely to 
have convertible funds to finance the bank 
immediately; on the other hand, he con- 
tinued, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development had been in 
existence for some time and its experience 
and resources wauld be available to Africa, 
as to any country of any other continent. 
Mr. Restrepo (Colombia), however, stated 
that his delegation supported the recom- 
mendation for the establishment of an 
African development bank since a regional 
bank, because it was specialized and could 
study the needs of the region in minute 
detail, was better equipped to carry out 
the undertakings of the various govern- 
ments. Finally, at the 1161st meeting the 
Chairman suggested that further considera- 
tion of this item be deferred to the sixteenth 
session of the General Assembly, since in 
view of the date fixed for the closing of 
the fifteenth session the Committee had no 
time for further discussion. It was so de- 
cided. At the gg5th plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly the President drew the 


5 See General Assembly Resolution 1514 (XV), 
December 14, 1960. For a summary of the discussion 
and adoption of the declaration, see International Or- 
ganization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 93-97. 

® Document A/C.1/L.271 and Rev.1. 
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attention of delegations to the decision of 
the First Committee to defer further con- 
sideration of the item to the sixteenth ses- 
sion, as contained in its report on this item.’ 

Disarmament and the situation with re- 
gard to the fulfillment of the 1959 General 
Assembly resolution on the question of dis- 
armament, Report of the Disarmament 
Commission, Suspension of nuclear and 
thermonuclear tests, and Prevention of the 
wider dissemination of nuclear weapons: 
When discussion of this item was taken up 
at the 1141st meeting, Mr. Gromyko (So- 
viet Union) introduced a draft resolution, 
sponsored jointly by the Soviet Union and 
the United States, which provided that the 
General Assembly consider at its sixteenth 
session the problem of disarmament and 
all pending proposals relating to it.” Mr. 
Stevenson (United States) said that his 
government had undertaken an intensive 
study of its disarmament policies in the 
light of developing political, scientific, and 
technical trends and that the United States 
would be ready for negotiations on the 
basis of that study by the end of July 1961. 
An understanding had been reached be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, he continued, to inform the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its sixteenth session of 
the progress of any disarmament negotia- 
tions. When the draft resolution was voted 
on at the same meeting, it was adopted 
unanimously. It was likewise approved 
unanimously, as contained in the report of 
the First Committee on this item,” at the 
gg5th plenary meeting of the General As- 
sembly. 

Complaint of the Soviet Union about a 
menace to world peace created by aggres- 
sive actions of the United States against 
the Soviet Union: The Soviet Union re- 
quested the inclusion of this item in the 

7 Document A/4747 and Corr.1. 


8 See General Assembly Resolution 
November 20, 1959. 

* For a summary of the discussion of disarmament 
in the First Committee during the first part of the 
fifteenth session, see International Organization, Winter 
1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 71-77, and for the adop- 
tion in plenary of the draft resolutions recommended 
to the General Assembly in the First Committee’s re- 
port, see ibid., p. 77. 
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agenda of the fifteenth session in a cable 
dated August 20, 1960, from the minister 
for foreign affairs of the Soviet Union to 
the Secretary-General.* The attached ex- 
planatory memorandum alleged that in sev- 
eral instances United States military aircraft 
had violated the air space of the Soviet 
Union. At the 1142d meeting of the First 
Committee, however, Mr. Zorin (Soviet 
Union) declared that his government no 
longer pressed for consideration of the item 
in question or for its retention in the agen- 
da of the First Committee, in view of the 
fact that one of the first actions of the new 
President of the United States following his 
inauguration had been to issue an order 
prohibiting United States military aircraft 
from violating the air space of the Soviet 
Union. The First Committee accordingly 
decided not to take action on this item and 
therefore had no recommendation to make 
to the General Assembly. 

The Korean question: report of the 
United Nations Commission for the Unifi- 
cation and Rehabilitation of Korea (UN- 
CURK): The First Committee considered 
this agenda item from its 1143d to 1148th 
meetings, at its 1152d meeting, and again 
at its 1161st meeting, basing its discussion 
on the following items, inter alia: 1) the 
report of the UN Commission for the Uni- 
fication and Rehabilitation of Korea to the 
fifteenth session of the General Assembly;* 
2) two memorandums from the government 
of North Korea requesting, inter alia, dis- 
solution of UNCURK;* 3) statements of 
the governments of the Soviet Union and of 
Albania supporting the North Korean posi- 
tion;” and 4) (a) a draft resolution, spon- 
sored by the United States, which proposed 
that a representative of South Korea be 
invited to participate, without the right to 
vote, in the discussion of the Korean ques- 

® Document A/C.1/L.267. 

4% Document A/4723. 

122 Document A/4446. 

18 Document A/4466 and Add.r. 

144 Documents A/C.1/830 and A/C.1/833. 


% Documents A/C.1/832 and A/C.1/834, 
tively. 


respec- 
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tion, (b) a 24-power draft which requested 
UNCURK to continue its work and asked 
the Secretary-General to place the Korean 
question on the provisional agenda of the 
sixteenth session of the General Assembly, 
and (c) a draft resolution, presented by the 
Soviet Union, which provided that repre- 
sentatives of both North and South Korea 
be invited to participate, without the right 
to vote, in the Committee’s discussion of 
the item under consideration.” 

Explaining his country’s draft resolution 
at the 1143d meeting, Mr. Stevenson 
(United States) said that since the govern- 
ment of North Korea had repeatedly denied 
the competence of the UN with regard to 
the Korean problem, the presence of its rep- 
resentatives at a UN debate would be in- 
consistent. The delegate of the Soviet 
Union (Mr. Zorin), on the other hand, 
expressed the opinion that by inviting rep- 
resentatives of both governments, North 
and South Korea, the Committee would 
make it easier for contact to be established 
and reconciliation to take place between 
the two republics, and that in any case 
North Korea would regard as invalid any 
decisions which might be taken without its 
participation. At the same meeting the 
delegate of Indonesia proposed an amend- 
ment to the United States draft to the effect 
that a representative of North Korea be 
invited to participate in the debate.” Among 
the delegations supporting the United 
States position were Australia, China, 
France, Greece, the Netherlands, the Philip- 
pines, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and 
Uruguay. Those which supported the So- 
viet draft or the Indonesian amendment 
included the following: Albania, Burma, 
Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Dahomey, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Nigeria, Poland, and the 
Sudan. In an attempt to accommodate 
those who wished to hear both sides, at the 
1144th meeting the United States delegate 
proposed that the Indonesian amendment 
be sub-amended by the addition of a provi- 
sion requiring North Korea first unequivo- 


% Documents A/C.1/L.268, A/C.1/L.269, and 


A/C.1/L.270, respectively. 


cally to accept the competence and author- 
ity of the UN to take action on the Korean 
question.” 

At the 1145th meeting, Mr. Wirjopranoto 
(Indonesia) expressed the view that ad- 
dressing a conditional invitation to one of 
the parties would place the UN in an 
untenable position. The Organization was 
competent to deal with international prob- 
lems of the kind in question, he continued, 
and therefore it ought not to seek recogni- 
tion of its competence either in principle 
or in practice. Mr. Jha (India) also ex- 
pressed misgivings toward the sub-amend- 
ment proposed by the United States, stating 
that its implications were so far-reaching 
as to justify postponement of the discussion 
until the sixteenth session. The General 
Assembly had never made the participation 
of a non-member state in a debate subject 
to conditions, he said, and the issuance of 


a conditional invitation raised the whole 


question of the principle under which non- 
member states could participate without the 
right to vote in a General Assembly de- 


bate. Mr. Rossides (Cyprus), on the other 
hand, felt that the United States sub-amend- 
ment represented a step toward under- 
standing. He pointed out that the current 
situation was an unprecedented one result- 
ing from the North Korean government's 
denial of the competence and authority of 
the United Nations, and that by stating 
officially that it recognized the competence 
of the UN, the North Korean government 
would contribute toward a more coopera- 
tive spirit. Mr. Shanahan (New Zealand) 
also made known his delegation’s support 
for the United States proposal in expressing 
the opinion that, far from fanning the Cold 
War, the proposal would serve the cause of 
reconciliation by making it possible to hold 
a discussion with the participation of the 
North Korean authorities. When a roll- 
call vote was taken on the motion for 
adjournment, it was rejected by 49 votes 
to 30, with 17 abstentions. 

At the 1146th meeting Mr. Belaunde 


17 Subsequently issued as Document A/C.1/L.272. 
18 Subsequently issued as Document A/C.1/L.273. 
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(Peru) stated his belief that the United 
States sub-amendment did not establish a 
precedent but merely applied the provi- 
sions of the Charter. Article 2 (6), pro 
viding that the Organization should ensure 
that non-member states act in accordance 
with the principles of the Charter insofar 
as necessary for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, he pointed 
out, extended the jurisdiction of the UN to 
non-members for that specified purpose. In 
addition, under the terms of Article 35 (2) 
any non-member state that sought the co- 
operation of the UN in a dispute had to 
accept in advance the obligations of pacific 
settlement provided in the Charter. The 
delegates of Bulgaria and the Soviet Union, 
however, expressed the opinion that since 
in applying for membership in the UN 
North Korea had already undertaken to 
observe the Charter, further assurances 
were unnecessary. When a vote was taken 
on the sub-amendment at the same meeting, 
it was adopted by 59 votes to 14, with 22 
abstentions; India did not participate in the 
vote. The Indonesian draft, as amended 
by the sub-amendment, was adopted by 59 
votes to 14, with 23 abstentions, as was 
the United States draft resolution, as 
amended by the Indonesian proposal. When 
a motion not to vote on the Soviet draft 
resolution since it pertained to the same 
subject as the draft already adopted was 
put to the vote, it was approved by 54 votes 
to 33, with 7 abstentions. A second mo- 
tion for adjournment was defeated by 52 
votes to 28, with 11 abstentions. 

After a protracted procedural debate at 
the 1147th and 1148th meetings, the verbal 
proposal of the Japanese delegate that the 
South Korean delegation be seated immedi- 
ately, without waiting for the reply of the 
North Korean government to the invitation 
to participate in the debate, was adopted 
by 44 votes to 15, with 18 abstentions. At 
the 1152d meeting the representative of 
South Korea and the Chairman of the UN 

19 Document A/C.1/838. 

*® Document A/4746 and Corr.r. 


21 Document A/4537. For a summary of a discus- 
sion in the Security Council of previous Cuban com 
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Commission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea were invited to take 
their places at the Committee table, and 
the Chairman of the Committee drew at- 
tention to a statement from the North 
Korean government to the effect that that 
government would not recognize “any un- 
just resolution adopted in the United Na- 
tions without the participation and approval 
of its representative.”” The Committee 
then decided to defer consideration of the 
substance of the Korean question to the 
sixteenth session. At the gg5th plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly the Presi- 
dent drew attention to the decision of the 
First Committee, as noted in its report on 
this item.” 

Complaint by the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Cuba regarding the various plans 
of aggression and acts of intervention being 
executed by the government of the United 
States of America against the Republic of 
Cuba, constituting a manifest violation of 
its territorial integrity, sovereignty and in- 
dependence, and a clear threat to inter- 
national peace and security: From its 
114gth to 1161st meetings the First Com- 
mittee considered the complaint of the 
government of Cuba that the United States 


was planning aggression and executing acts 
of intervention against the Cuban Republic. 
The Committee had before it: 1) a reply 
by the government of the United States 


denying the Cuban allegations;* 2) a re- 
quest from the Cuban government for in- 
clusion of the item in the agenda of the 
fifteenth General Assembly session;~ 3) 
two complaints by the government of Cuba, 
addressed to the President of the General 
Assembly, regarding the mobilization of 
United States military forces in the Carib- 
bean and implicating Guatemala and other 
Latin American nations as well;* 4) a state- 
ment by the Guatemalan government to 
the effect that the only military bases in 
Guatemala were bases of the Guatemalan 


st the United States, see International Or- 
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army; and 5) a letter from the United 
States representative to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral pointing to the links between Cuba 
and the international communist movement 
and alleging that the Castro regime con- 
stituted a clear and present danger to the 
authentic and autonomous revolution of 
the Americas.” 

Opening the debate at the 1149th meet- 
ing, Mr. Roa (Cuba) accused the gov- 
ernment of the United States of having 
resorted to the use of force to settle its dif- 
ferences with a Member State of the United 
Nations. The attack that morning, he con- 
tinued, on three Cuban cities—Havana, San 
Antonio de los Banos, and Santiago de 
Cuba—by aircraft of United States manu- 
facture was undoubtedly the prelude to a 
large-scale invasion organized, equipped, 
and financed by the United States govern- 
ment with the complicity of its satellite 
dictatorships in the western hemisphere and 
with the assistance of Cuban traitors and 
mercenaries being trained in the United 
States and in Guatemala by experts of the 
Pentagon and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Mr. Stevenson (United States) 
categorically rejected the Cuban charges, 
and reiterated the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States that the United 
States Armed Forces would not under any 
conditions intervene in Cuba and that the 
United States would do everything in its 
power to ensure that no Americans partici- 
pated in any actions against Cuba. The 
aircraft responsible for the bombing, he 
said, had been piloted by Cuban Air Force 
pilots; no United States personnel had par- 
ticipated. Steps had been taken to impound 
the Cuban aircraft, which had landed in 
Florida. 

At the following meeting Mr. Roa an- 
nounced on behalf of his government that 
Cuba had been invaded by a mercenary 
force organized, financed, and armed by the 
United coming 
from Guatemala and Florida. Reports pub- 
lished in two United States newspapers, he 
the Herald and The New 
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York Times, showed that counterrevolu- 
tionary mercenaries were being recruited in 
New York and Florida and that small 
craft were regularly leaving the Florida 
coast for Cuba with cargoes of explosives 
and other sabotage supplies and returning 
to their bases under the protection of the 
United States authorities. The New York 
Times had explained, Mr. Roa continued, 
that the plan was to coordinate subversive 
activity inside Cuba with the arrival of 
guerillas from Guatemala when sabotage 
activities had reached their peak, and that 
a United States—maintained base in Guate- 
mala included a 4,500 foot airstrip and a 
concentration of transport aircraft and 
bombers, all of United States manufacture. 
In addition, the Cuban Revolutionary Coun- 
cil in Exile, a coalition of counterrevolu- 
tionaries, he charged, enjoyed the active co- 
operation of high officials of the United 
States government and the Pentagon. Deny- 
ing the Cuban allegations, Mr. Stevenson 
stated that the Cuban problem was not 
one between Cuba and the United States 
but one between Cuba and the western 
hemisphere. The Castro regime had 
launched an attack on the inter-American 
system, as embodied in the Organization 
of American States, and was employing 
propaganda and subversion in an effort to 
overthrow the free governments of the 
Americas and replace them by tyrannical 
regimes modeled on that of Cuba. Those 
who were seeking to liberate Cuba from 
the Castro regime were not traitors and 
mercenaries but former members of the 
Cuban government who had become dis- 
illusioned with the Castro regime. The 
increasing evidence that Cuba had become 
an instrument of Soviet and Chinese com- 
munist foreign policy and the huge arms 
shipments made to Cuba by the communist 
bloc were a matter of deep concern to inde- 
pendent governments everywhere. 
Replying to Cuban assertions implicating 
his country, Mr. Santiso Galvez (Guate- 
mala) assured the Committee at the rrsrst 
meeting that Guatemala was preparing no 
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aggression against Cuba and that his coun- 
try was ready to submit to the Organiza- 
tion of American States any disputes which 
might arise between the two states; his 
government would allow the Inter-Ameri- 
can Peace Committee to make an inspection 
of its territory, provided that Cuba did 
the same. The following speaker, Mr. 
Doumbouya (Guinea), expressing the view 
that all American states should immediately 
take concerted action against those respon- 
sible for the invasion of Cuba, pointed out 
that the United Nations also could not re- 
main indifferent to an attack which pro- 
foundly shocked the conscience of small 
countries. He thereupon called on all 
peace-loving nations to make the necessary 
representations to the governments of Cuba 
and the United States to induce them to 
settle their dispute by peaceful means. 

At the 1152d meeting Mr. Brucan (Ro- 


mania) introduced a draft resolution 


which 1) demanded the immediate cessa- 
tion of the military operations against the 
Republic of Cuba, and 2) appealed to the 


states whose territory and means were being 
used for the attack on Cuba to stop without 
delay all assistance to those carrying out the 
armed attack.” At the following meeting 
the representative of Ecuador expressed 
the opinion that the first step to be taken 
toward a solution of the problem was to 
find a method acceptable to the parties for 
investigating the causes of the current sit- 
uation, particularly, for determining by 
some impartial means that the invasion 
forces had not come from United States 
territory. It was the view of his govern- 
ment that the Cuban problem did not, for 
the time being, constitute a multilateral 
problem of the western hemisphere, but 
was another reflection of the prevailing in- 
ternational tension, and as such, should be 
resolved within the framework of the 
United Nations in accordance with the 
various means of pacific settlement set forth 
in the Charter. 

Mr. Padilla Nervo (Mexico), emphasiz- 
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ing the position of his government to the 
effect that the competence of the UN to 
deal with a situation involving two Mem- 
ber States could not be challenged on the 
ground that both parties were also members 
of a regional organization, presented a draft 
resolution at the 1154th meeting setting 
forth the action which his government felt 
the Assembly could appropriately take on 
the Cuban question.” The draft urged all 
states: 1) to ensure that their territories and 
resources were not used to promote a civil 
war in Cuba; 2) to put an immediate end 
to any activity that might result in further 
bloodshed; and 3) to cooperate, in keeping 
with the spirit of the Charter, in the search 
for a peaceful solution to the situation. In 
concluding, he stated that the principle of 
nonintervention was the 
peaceful coexistence and that no foreign 
power had the right to instigate or bring 
about the fall of a government which was 
not to its liking. At the same meeting, Mr. 
Zorin (Soviet Union), asserting that the 
invasion was not part of a civil war among 
Cubans but an act of aggression by the 
United States for the purpose of re-estab- 
lishing the economic domination of that 
country in Cuba and of securing its mili- 
tary bases there, introduced a draft resolu- 
tion sponsored by his delegation.” The 
Soviet draft: 1) condemned the aggressive 
actions of the United States and of the 
other countries involved in the counter- 
revolutionary activities; 2) demanded the 
immediate disarming of all counterrevolu- 
tionary bands in the territory of the United 
States and other countries and the ceasing 
of assistance to them; and 3) called upon 
all Member States to render the necessary 
aid to the government of Cuba, should it so 
request, to repel the aggression. Mr. Zorin 
also urged the immediate adoption of the 
draft resolution submitted by Romania. 
Expressing the support of his delegation 
for the Mexican draft at the 1155th meet- 
ing, Mr. Pachachi (Iraq) stated that the 
cause of the quarrel between the United 
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States and Cuba was the Cuban govern- 
ment’s efforts to carry out its far-reaching 
programs of social and economic develop- 
ment, which clashed with vested United 
States economic interest; the solution to the 
problem ought to be sought in the applica- 
tion of the principles of 1) nonintervention, 
2) the preservation of Cuba’s independence 
and territorial integrity, and 3) respect for 
international treaties and the promotion of 
a pacific settlement of the dispute. Mr. 
Sosa-Rodriguez (Venezuela), on behalf of 
his delegation and those of Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Honduras, Panama, and 
Uruguay, introduced a draft resolution 
which included the following provisions: 
1) an exhortation to those Member States 
belonging to the Organization of American 
States to lend their assistance with a view 
to achieving a settlement by peaceful means 
in accordance with the UN Charter and the 
charter of the Organization of American 
States; and 2) a plea to all Member States 
to abstain from any action that might ag- 
gravate existing tensions.” Referring to 
the Soviet draft, Mr. Amadeo (Argentina) 
categorically rejected its provisions, stating 
that the Soviet declaration implied the de- 
nial of the right of the American countries 
to solve their intracontinental problems for 
themselves. 

At the 1156th meeting Mr. Aguirre 
(Uruguay) expressed the opinion of his 
delegation that the issue being debated 
should be examined in the Council of the 
Organization of American States rather 
than in the General Assembly. The inter- 
American system, he continued, had effec- 
tive machinery at its disposal, such as the 
Ad Hoc Good Offices Committee estab- 
lished for the purpose of settling controver- 
sies between the governments of Latin 
American states, to deal with the problem, 
whereas the UN did not. A number of 
other delegations, including those of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, China, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, the 
United Kingdom, made known their favor 
of the seven-power Latin American draft 


and 
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on the basis that it recognized the com- 
petence both of the UN and of the Organi- 
zation of American States. Mr. Belaunde 
(Peru) stated at the 1158th meeting that 
his delegation felt the regional agencies, 
which were better acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of each problem arising in the 
particular region and strong in their com- 
mon culture and interests, had a better 
chance of success in any attempt at concilia- 
tion or mediation. 

Several delegations, including those of 
Afghanistan, Ghana, Guinea, Ireland, 
Nepal, and Saudi Arabia, emphasized the 
responsibility of the General Assembly to 
affirm the principles of nonintervention and 
pacific settlement of disputes set forth in 
the UN Charter, in expressing their sup- 
port for the Mexican draft before the Com- 
mittee. Explaining his country’s draft at 
the 1159th meeting, the Mexican delegate 
pointed out that Mexico did not wish to 
rule out the use of inter-American machin- 
ery, but rather to complement it in the 
event of its being unable to function with 
the effectiveness and urgency required by 
the circumstances. 

The proposals of Romania and the Soviet 
Union were supported by the members of 
the Soviet bloc. The representatives of 
Sweden and Nigeria stated that they were 
unable to support any of the four drafts. 
Mrs. Rossel (Sweden) said that, in the 
opinion of her delegation, the Committee 
should obtain more objective information, 
possibly through a United Nations investi- 
gation, before taking a decision. Mr. 
Wachuku (Nigeria) felt that none of the 
four draft resolutions offered a solution to 
the problem under discussion; with respect 
to the seven-power draft, in the absence 
of a provision requiring the Organization 
of American States to report to the six- 
teenth session of the General Assembly on 
the measures it had taken to achieve a set- 
tlement by peaceful means, he said, there 
could be no assurance that the regional 
organization would not take action preju- 
dicial to the interests of the complainant. 
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Before the close of the 1159th meeting 
Mr. Adeel (Sudan) proposed a number 
of oral amendments to the seven-power 
draft, which included: 1) deletion of the 
references to the Organization of American 
States and to the charter of that organiza- 
tion; and 2) replacing the second operative 
paragraph by “exhorts all Member States 
to take such action as is open to them to 
remove existing tension.”” The represent- 
ative of Nigeria suggested the following 
amendments to the seven-power draft: 1) 
the addition, at the end of operative para- 
graph 1, of a provision requiring the mem- 
ber states of the Organization of American 
States to report to the UN at its sixteenth 
session on the measures they had taken to 
achieve settlement by peaceful means; and 
2) the insertion of the operative paragraphs 
of the Mexican draft." To avoid a pro- 
tracted debate, however, the Nigerian dele- 
gation withdrew its amendments at the 
116oth meeting. The Sudanese amendment 
to operative paragraph 2 was accepted by 
the sponsors, as was an oral amendment 


proposed by the delegate of Saudi Arabia 
to insert the word “peaceful” before “ac- 
tion” in the new second operative para- 
graph. The representative of Cyprus then 


reintroduced the first of the Nigerian 
amendments, a revised text of which he 
submitted orally at the 1161st meeting 
reading as follows: “and to report to the 
United Nations, as soon as possible, within 
the present year, the measures they have 
taken to achieve settlement by peaceful 
means.” This revised text was accepted 
by the co-sponsors of the seven-power draft. 
During the course of the 1160th meeting 
Mr. Roa (Cuba) stated that his country 
could not accept any reference to the Or- 
ganization of American States because it 
was being used, in disregard of the princi- 
ples on which it was based, to suppress the 
rights of a member state. 

When a vote was taken at the 
meeting, the Sudanese amendments to the 
first operative paragraph of the seven-power 
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draft were rejected by a vote of 43 to 31, 
with 23 abstentions. The seven-power 
draft, as amended with the agreement of 
the sponsors, was adopted by a vote of 61 
(most of the Western countries plus a 
number of Asian and African states) to 27 
(the Soviet bloc plus Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Cuba, Ghana, Guinea, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Libya, Mexico, 
Morocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, the United 
Arab Republic, and Yemen), with 10 
abstentions (Cambodia, the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Finland, Jordan, 
Mali, Sudan, Sweden, and Upper Volta). 
The vote on the draft resolution submitted 
by Mexico was as follows: 42 for (the So- 
viet bloc and several Asian, African, Middle 
Eastern, and Latin American states, plus 
Ireland), 31 against (Latin American and 
western European countries, plus China, 
Israel, Ivory Coast, Japan, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and the United 
States), with 25 abstentions (African, Asian, 
and western European states). The dele- 
gates of Romania and the Soviet Union did 
not press for a vote on their respective draft 
resolutions. 

The seven-power draft and the Mexican 
draft, as contained in the report of the 
First Committee,” were put to the vote at 
the gg5th plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly. Voting separately on operative 
paragraph 1 of the seven-power draft, the 
Assembly registered 56 votes in favor, 32 
against, and 8 abstentions; it was therefore 
not adopted, having failed to obtain the re- 
quired majority. The draft resolution as a 
whole, as amended—that is, without oper- 
ative paragraph 1—was adopted by 59 votes 
to 13, with 24 abstentions. The result of 
the vote on the Mexican draft was 41 in 
favor, 35 against, and 20 abstentions; thus, 
having failed to obtain the required two- 
thirds majority, it was not adopted. 

Report of the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space: At its 1161st meeting 
the First Committee decided to recommend 
to the General Assembly that consideration 
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of this item be adjourned to the sixteenth 
session of the Assembly. At the gg5th ple- 
nary meeting of the General Assembly the 
President drew attention to the report of 
the First Committee communicating its 
decision.” 

Treatment of people of Indian and Indo- 
Pakistan origin in the Union of South 
Africa: The Special Political Committee 
considered this item, inscribed on its agen- 
da at the request of the governments of 
India and Pakistan,” from its 227th to 231st 


meetings. The discussion was opened by 


Mr. Jha (India), who explained that his 
government had once against asked for the 
inscription of this item on the agenda since 
the government of the Union of South 
Africa had responded either negatively or 
not at all to all offers of negotiation on the 
part of the governments of India and Pak- 


istan. There were about 450,000 persons 
of Indian and Pakistan origin in South 
Africa, Mr. Jha continued, who had been 
relegated, along with Africans, to the posi- 
tion of semi-slaves by the discriminatory 
legislation of the Union government. The 
government of India sought no special 
privileges for Indians in South Africa, but 
merely asked that they should have the 
same rights as other South African citi- 
zens; South Africa had ignored all resolu- 
tions previously passed by the UN on the 
subject. 

At the 228th meeting Mr. 
Sackey (Ghana) introduced a draft resolu- 
tion, sponsored by Afghanistan, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Mexico, Ni- 
geria, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Tuni- 
sia, the United Arab Republic, Venezuela, 
and Yugoslavia, which proposed that the 
General Assembly, inter alia: 1) note that 
the governments of India and Pakistan had 
again reiterated their readiness to enter 
into negotiations with the government of 
the Union of South Africa; 2) record with 
regret the fact that the government of the 
Union of South Africa had not replied to 
the communications of India and Pakistan 
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and had not shown any disposition to ar- 
rive at a solution of the problem in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Charter, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
and the recommendations of the General 
Assembly; 3) draw the attention of the 
Union government to the repeated appeals 
of the Assembly to cooperate to this end; 
4) urge the South African government to 
enter into negotiations with the govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan; 5) invite 
Member States to use their good offices in 
such a manner as appropriate to bring 
about the negotiations envisaged by the 
General Assembly; and 6) request the par- 
ties concerned to report to the General 
Assembly regarding any progress in the 
matter.” Mr. Quaison-Sackey pointed out 
that the problem before the Committee was 
a special one because it involved a treaty. 
In the Capetown Agreement of 1928, he 
said, the Union government had declared 
its adherence to the principle that it was 
the duty of a civilized government to take 
all possible steps for the uplifting of every 
section of its permanent population to the 
full extent of its capacity and opportuni- 
ties, and that in the provision of education 
and other facilities the permanent Indian 
population should not be allowed to lag 
behind other sections of the people. That 
clause, he concluded, was violated by the 
Union government when it made the peo- 
ple of Indian and Indo-Pakistan origin sub- 
ject, like the Africans, to the provisions of 
the Group Areas Act. Referring to the 
Union government’s plea of domestic juris- 
diction, the representative of Pakistan, Mr. 
Shahi, said that those who maintained that 
matters such as those under discussion were 
not included in the terms of the UN Char- 
ter were merely confessing to the bank- 
ruptcy of the Organization in the field of 
essentially human problems which consti- 
tuted so large a part of international life. 

Stating that adoption of the draft resolu- 
tion before the Committee was the least 
the UN could do under the circumstances, 
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Mr. El-Farra (Jordan) pointed out at the 
229th meeting that the Union government's 
defiance of the United Nations was fraught 
with dangerous consequences. The people 
of Africa, he said, had become aware that 
they were entitled to equal rights with 
other peoples, and those rights could not 
be denied to the people of Indian and Indo- 
Pakistan origin in the Union. In addition, 
it was not in the interest of the Union of 
South Africa to refuse to cooperate with 
the UN and to reject its jurisdiction, he 
concluded, for the UN was the hope of all 
small nations, including the Union of 
South Africa. At the same meeting Mr. 
Sobolev (Soviet Union) said his delega- 
gation felt the General Assembly should 
take more decisive action on the problem: 
the UN should adopt affective measures to 
put an end to the racial discrimination 
against people of Indian and Indo-Pakistan 
origin as well as against the indigenous 
African population in the Union of South 
Africa, taking as its guiding principle the 
recently adopted declaration on the grant- 
ing of independence to colonial countries.” 

The delegate of Saudi Arabia, speaking 
at the 231st meeting, said that in his dele- 
gation’s view what was at issue was not 
simply the treatment accorded to a certain 
group of people but the complete negation 
of the whole concept of human rights. No 
UN Member, he pursued, could absolve it- 
self from its responsibility by saying that 
its interests were not directly involved or 
its citizens directly affected, for under the 
UN Charter all were involved and the in- 
terests of all were at stake. Other delega- 
tions which made known their support of 
the draft during the course of the discus- 
sion included the following, inter alia: Aus- 
tria, Brazil, Burma, the Central African 
Republic, Cyprus, Guatemala, Italy, Libya, 
Mali, Nepal, Poland, and Togo. Several 
speakers, however, including the represent- 
atives of Ethiopia, Guinea, Nepal, Poland, 
and the Soviet Union, felt the Assembly 
should indicate its disapproval of South 
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Africa’s actions by adopting more concrete 
measures. The delegates of the United 
Kingdom and France said they would be 
unable to vote for the draft because of mis- 
givings regarding the competence of the 
UN to intervene in the dispute. The repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom stated 
that his delegation had never been able 
fully to accept the view that the matter 
was not exclusively within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the Union government. The 
Union of South Africa boycotted the Com- 
mittee meetings devoted to this agenda 
item. 

When a vote was taken on the draft at 
the 231st meeting, it was adopted by 71 
votes to none, with 6 abstentions (Belgium, 
China, France, Portugal, the United King- 
dom, and Australia). At its 98r1st plenary 
meeting, the General Assembly adopted the 
draft resolution, as contained in the report 
of the Special Political Committee on this 
item,” by a vote of 78 to none, with 2 
abstentions. 

Question of race conflict in South Africa 
resulting from the policies of apartheid of 
the government of the Union of South 
Africa: From its 232d to 245th meetings 
the Special Political Committee considered 
this item, which was inscribed on its agen- 
da at the request of 41 Member govern- 
ments.” An attached explanatory memo- 
randum referred to the adoption by an 
overwhelming majority of Resolution 1375 
(November 17, 1959) at the fourteenth 
session of the General Assembly, and to the 
fact that the Assembly’s appeal in that reso- 
lution to Member States to bring their 
policies into conformity with their obliga- 
tions, under the UN Charter, vis-d-vis hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms had 
failed to bring about any reconsideration by 
the Union government of its racial policies. 

Mr. Gamboa (the Philippines), outlin- 
ing briefly the arguments in support of 
apartheid—1) that Africans would inter- 
pret equality as the first step toward black 
domination over whites, 2) that the settlers 
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had no place else to go since South 
Africa was the only homeland the Euro- 
pean inhabitants had ever known, and 3) 
that two groups which were so different 
racially, culturally, and historically could 
never settle down together in a common 
territory—stated at the 232d meeting that 
such arguments might explain apartheid 
but could not justify an indefensible policy. 
The most unanswerable argument against 
the policy of apartheid, he continued, was 
that it was repugnant to moral law: it was 
a denial of the dignity of man and of the 
value of the human soul. As to whether 
the problem was an internal affair of the 
Union government, his delegation felt that 
although in one sense it might be a matter 
coming within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the Union of South Africa, in a larger sense 
it was also within the competence of the 
UN, in view of the Preamble and of Arti- 
cles 1 (3), 13 (1b), 55, 56, and 62 (2) of 
the Charter, all of which insisted on respect 
for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion, and on the need for 
all Member States to promote respect for 
those rights and freedoms. Mr. Gamboa 
submitted that, in all cases where there 
was an apparent overlapping of competence, 
the jurisdiction of the Member State ended 
where the jurisdiction of the United Na- 
tions began. 

At the 233d meeting Mr. Quaison-Sackey 
(Ghana) called upon all the nations of the 
international community to respond to the 
appeal made by the Conference of Inde- 
pendent African States held at Addis Aba- 
ba in June 1960 and to join in the follow- 
ing concerted action in the name of the 
principles of the UN Charter: 1) to break 
off diplomatic relations with the Union 
government or refrain from establishing 
such relations; 2) to close the ports of the 
world to all vessels flying the South African 
flag; 3) to enact legislation prohibiting the 
ships of each Member State from entering 
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South African ports; 4) to boycott all South 
African goods; 5) to refuse landing and 
passage facilities to all aircraft belonging 
to the South African government and com- 
panies registered under the laws of the 
Union of South Africa; and 6) to interrupt 
air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other 
means of communication with the Union of 
South Africa. At the same meeting, Mr. 
Asha (United Arab Republic), referring to 
the South African pass laws, said that such 
a system, under which any person who was 
not white was obliged to obtain a permit to 
engage in normal day-to-day activities, re- 
duced those subject to it to the status of 
slaves. He felt that the proposals of the 
representative of Ghana represented the 
least that could be done to right the wrong. 

Mr. Shanahan (New Zealand), at the 
235th meeting, pointed to recent events in 
the Union of South Africa as revealing 
some of the tragic consequences of the 
policy of apartheid, including a widening 
of the gulf between the Union and the 
other nations of the world. The tragic 
events at Sharpeville and at Langa had led 
to the adoption by the Security Council, he 
noted, of a resolution recognizing that the 
situation in the Union of South Africa 
was one which had led to international 
friction and which, if continued, might 
endanger international peace and security.” 
Secondly, he continued, rather than 
change its racial policies South Africa had 
withdrawn its application for continued 
membership in the British Commonwealth. 
The delegation of New Zealand felt that 
the Union government’s decision might 
lead to a realization within the country of 
the extent to which South Africa had 
parted company with the world commu- 
nity; under these circumstances the General 
Assembly might once again call upon South 
Africa to change its policy. The following 
speaker, Mr. U On Sein (Burma), ex- 
pressed the opinion that, since one of the 
essential purposes of the UN was to en- 
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courage respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, the Organization 
should take cognizance of any act or omis- 
sion contrary to the principles of the Char- 
ter; the question of race conflict in South 
Africa involved the wider problem of race 
relations between white and non-white peo- 
ple throughout the world. Mr. Lapian 
(Indonesia) called for strong action by the 
General Assembly, in setting forth the view 
that, by attempting to perpetuate an evil 
which the other countries of the world were 
endeavoring to eradicate, the Union govern- 
ment was violating its obligations under 
the UN Charter and was creating a threat 
to international peace and security. 

Other delegations which made known 
their opposition to South Africa’s apartheid 
policies during the course of the 232d to 
239th meetings included, inter alia, the fol- 
lowing: Albania, Afghanistan, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Colombia, Ecuador, Hungary, Iran, 
Ireland, Liberia, Mexico, Norway, Peru, 
Poland, the United States, and Yugoslavia. 
Mr. Collet (Guinea), at the 238th meeting, 
urgently appealed to all African and Afro- 
Asian states to impose an immediate boy- 
cott on South African products and to con- 
sider breaking off diplomatic relations with 
the Union of South Africa in the immedi- 
ate future. He asked the UN to apply to 
the Union of South Africa the full sanctions 
provided for under Article 41 of the Char- 
ter and expressed the opinion that if those 
measures proved inadequate to halt the pol- 
icy of apartheid, the UN had no alternative 
but to expel the Union of South Africa. 
The representatives of Iraq, Liberia, and 
Mali also felt economic and political sanc- 
tions, under Articles 41 and 42 of the UN 
Charter, should be applied against South 
Africa. At the 239th meeting Mr. Shahi 
(Pakistan), however, stated the view of his 
delegation that the Assembly should at its 
current session consider measures short of 
the extreme limits to which the Charter per- 
mitted Member States to go. The Union 
government, which had just taken a fate- 
ful decision in withdrawing from the 
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Commonwealth, should be given time, his 
government felt, to pause and reflect and 
perhaps to question its own infallibility. 
Meanwhile, the General Assembly should 
reaffirm its previous resolutions, and should 
the Union government still appear deter- 
mined to pursue its policy of apartheid to 
the bitter end, the extreme measures pro- 
vided for in the Charter should be consid- 
ered. At the same meeting the representa- 
tive of Ceylon introduced a draft resolution, 
sponsored by his delegation and those of 
the Federation of Malaya, India, and the 
United Arab Republic, which in its opera- 
tive articles: 1) deplored the South African 
government’s continued disregard and de- 
termined aggravation of racial issues 
through the legislation and enforcement of 
discriminatory laws and measures; 2) dep- 
recated policies based on racial discrimina- 
tion as reprehensible and repugnant to 
human dignity; 3) requested all states to 
consider taking such separate and collective 
action as was open to them to bring about 
the abandonment of these policies; 4) af- 
firmed that the racial policies of the Union 
government were a flagrant violation of the 
UN Charter and Declaration of Human 
Rights, and inconsistent with the obliga- 
tions of a Member State; 5) with 
grave concern that these policies had led to 
international friction and that their continu- 
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ance endangered international peace and 
security; 6) reminded the South African 
government of the requirement of Article 
2, paragraph 2, of the Charter to the effect 
that all Members should fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them un- 
der the Charter; and 7) called upon the 
Union government once again to bring its 
policies and conduct into conformity with 
its obligations under the Charter.” The 
United Arab Republic subsequently with- 
drew as a co-sponsor of the draft and Af- 
ghanistan and Indonesia joined as addi- 
tional co-sponsors. 

At the 240th meeting Mr. 
(Soviet Union), pointing out that in South 
Africa racial discrimination had been ele- 


Sobx lev 
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vated to the status of an official state policy, 
noted that the item under consideration, 
far from being a matter exclusively within 
the Union government’s domestic jurisdic- 
tion, had become a serious international 
problem. The purpose of apartheid, he 
continued, was to preserve a society based 
on the exploitation of the cheap labor pro- 
vided by a body of indigenous inhabitants 
denied the exercise of all political and civil 
rights and freedoms. Although the Afri- 
cans made up more than two-thirds of the 
population, he said, they owned only eight 
percent of the land while the whites owned 
g2 percent; furthermore, actual slave labor 
existed in the case of persons arrested for 
violations of the pass laws and sent to work 
on the plantations owned by the white set- 
tlers for the duration of their sentences, 
and the extent of such slave labor could be 
deduced from the fact that more than a 
million were arrested on such 
charges every year. At the same meeting 
Mr. Quaison-Sackey (Ghana) introduced a 
draft resolution, sponsored eventually by 26 
African states, which included, in addition 
to proposals substantively the same as those 
of the five-power draft, the following provi- 
sions: 1) that the General Assembly recom- 
mend to all States to consider taking the 
following steps: (a) to break off diplomatic 
relations with the Union 
refrain from establishing them, (b) to close 
their ports to all vessels flying the South 
African flag, (c) to enact legislation pro- 
hibiting the ships of each state from enter- 
ing South African ports, (d) to boycott all 
South African products and refrain from 
exporting goods to South Africa, and (e) 
to refuse landing and passage facilities to 
all aircraft belonging to the government 
and companies registered under the laws 
of the Union of South Africa;" and 2) that 
the Assembly draw the attention of the 
Security Council to the above recommenda- 
para- 


people 


government or 


in accordance with Article 2, 
the Charter.” 


41 These recommendations were among those adopted 
by the Addis Ababa Conference of Independent African 
States in June 1960 and mentioned earlier in the debate 
by Mr. Quaison-Sackey; see above, p. 435 
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quently withdrew as a co-sponsor of the 
draft and Indonesia and Cuba joined as 
co-sponsors. 

Referring to the two drafts before the 
Committee at the 241st meeting, Mr. Krish- 
na Menon (India) said that his delegation 
could not support the 26-power draft be- 
cause it considered inappropriate the sug- 
gestion of measures which not all states 
would be willing to apply. Moreover, he 
added, the competency to apply economic 
sanctions belonged to Security Council, not 
the Assembly. Mr. Hood (Australia) also 
expressed some apprehension toward the 
26-power draft, warning that punitive 
measures would probably be useless and 
might even complicate the task of those, 
particularly in the Union of South Africa 
itself, who were convinced that it was still 
not too late to reverse the present trend. 
Mr. Smithers (United Kingdom), stating 
that his delegation would vote in favor of 
the five-power draft, noted that while the 
importance attached by the United King- 
dom to Article 2 (7) of the Charter 
(domestic jurisdiction) remained  undi- 
minished, it regarded apartheid as being 
so exceptional as to cause grave interna- 
tional repercussions. His delegation would 
vote against the 26-power draft, however, 
he added, not only because adoption of 
such measures might set an unfortunate 
precedent, but also because the application 
of economic sanctions would do the most 
harm to those the Committee wished to 
help, by throwing out of work many people 
in South Africa and other countries. Other 
delegations which supported the five-power 
draft and opposed the 26-power draft on 
the basis that the recommendation of spe- 
cific sanctions was not advisable and/or not 
within the competence of the General As- 
sembly included the following, inter alia: 
Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Cyprus, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Italy, Mexico, and the United States. The 
representative of Ceylon expressed the view 
Corr.1 and Adds.1 
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that the specific measures proposed in the 
26-power draft could, if necessary, be taken 
in application of the five-power draft. He 
said that his delegation would abstain from 
the vote on the paragraph of the 26-power 
draft recommending specific sanctions but 
would vote for its other provisions so as to 
express its solidarity with the African states. 
The delegates of Pakistan and Guatemala 
stated they would vote for the five-power 
draft but would abstain from the vote on 
the 26-power draft in deference to the 
strong views of African Member States. 

In an attempt to clarify the sponsors’ 
intentions, Mr. Wachuku (Nigeria) pointed 
out at the 243d meeting that the 26-power 
draft simply recommended that Member 
States apply specific sanctions against South 
Africa; it did not represent a commitment 
to adopt them. Moreover, in reply to the 
argument that such measures would harm 
the very people who were supposed to be 
helped, he asked how their situation could 
be any worse than it was currently. Mr. 
Wodajo (Ethiopia) reiterated at the 244th 
meeting that it was not the intention of 


the sponsors of the 26-power draft to rec- 
ommend the adoption by all countries of 
all the measures enumerated, but merely 


to recommend the consideration of such 
measures. At the same meeting Mr. Garcia 
Robels (Mexico), speaking on behalf of 
eighteen Latin American delegations, pro- 
posed orally two amendments to the five- 
power draft, the most important of which, 
as accepted by the co-sponsors, provided 
that the words “in conformity with the 
United Nations Charter” be incorporated 
after the words “open to them” in the third 
operative paragraph.” The delegate of 
Portugal, pointing out that his country 
could not accept the principle of interven- 
tion in matters falling within the domestic 
jurisdiction of states whatever the reasons 
or pretexts advanced, stated that his dele- 
gation held the provisions of both draft 
resolutions to be illegal. Even if the legal- 
* Document A/SPC/L.59/Rev.2. 
“ Document A/4728. 


* Discussion of the report was begun by the Special 
Political Committee during the first part of the fifteenth 
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ity of the action the Committee was seeking 
had been established in advance, however, 
he added, the Committee would certainly 
not be the competent organ to recommend 
such radical steps against a Member State 
in the matter of collective security. 

Both resolutions were put to a paragraph 
by paragraph vote at the 245th meeting. 
The paragraph of the 26-power draft rec- 
ommending specific sanctions was adopted 
by a vote of 41 (African, Asian, and Soviet 
bloc countries) to 32 (Western states), with 
21 abstentions (Asian, Latin American, 
and Middle Eastern nations). The draft 
resolution as a whole was approved by 47 
votes to 29, with 18 abstentions. The five- 
power draft, as amended, was adopted by 
a vote of 93 to 1 (Portugal). 

When the report of the Special Political 
Committee on this item™ was discussed at 
the g81st plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly, Mr. Fourie (Union of South 
Africa) presented the objections of his gov- 
ernment to the draft resolutions contained 
therein as constituting a clear breach of 
Article 2 (7) of the UN Charter in seeking 
to persuade Member States to take separate 
and collective action for intervention in the 
Union’s affairs. The results of a separate 
vote on the paragraph of the 26-power draft 
recommending sanctions were as follows: 
42 in favor, 34 against, and 21 absten- 
tions; accordingly, that paragraph was not 
adopted, having failed to obtain the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. The sponsors 
of the 26-power draft then proposed that 
there should be no vote on it, and the mo- 
tion was adopted by 66 votes to none, with 
25 abstentions. When the five-power draft 
was put to the vote, it was adopted by 95 
votes to 1 (Portugal), with no abstentions. 

Report of the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pal- 
estine Refugees in the Near East (UNR- 
WA):* From its 246th to 254th meetings 
the Special Political Committee took up 
again this agenda item, consideration of 
session; for a summary of the debate, see International 
Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 


86-87. For the report, see General Assembly O ficial 
Records (15th session), Supplement No. 14. 
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which had been adjourned on November 
30, 1960, pending the submission of a draft 
resolution. At the 246th meeting Mr. Palar 
(Indonesia) introduced a draft, sponsored 
by Afghanistan, the Federation of Malaya, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, and Somalia, which in 
its operative paragraphs: 1) (a) noted with 
regret that the UN Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine had not yet reported 
progress in carrying out a General Assem- 
bly resolution” which entrusted it with the 
task of implementing a previous resolution 
providing for repatriation of those refu- 
gees who wished to return to their homes 
and compensation for the property of those 
choosing not to return as well as for loss or 
damage to property;” and (b) requested 
that the Commission continue its efforts to 
secure implementation of paragraph 11 of 
resolution 194 and report thereon to the 
sixteenth session of the General Assembly; 
2) recommended that the General Assem- 
bly at its sixteenth session establish appro- 
priate and effective machinery for safe- 
guarding the property rights of the Arab 
refugees in Palestine; 3) directing attention 
to the precarious financial position of the 
Agency, urged governments to consider to 
what extent they could contribute or in- 
crease their contributions so that the Agen- 
cy could carry out its programs; and 4) 
expressed thanks to the Director and staff 
of the Agency for their faithful efforts to 
carry out the mandate of the Agency, and 
to the specialized agencies and private or- 
ganizations for their continuing work in 
assisting the refugees.” 

At the 247th meeting Mr. Plimpton 
(United States) introduced a series of 
amendments to the draft resolution, the 
most important of which proposed that 
operative paragraph 2 be changed to read: 
“Recommends to the General Assembly 
that at its sixteenth session primary con- 
sideration be given to the future welfare of 
the refugees themselves.”” Operative para- 
graph 2, as contained in the five-power 


# See General Assembly Resolution (XIV), 


paragraph 4, December 9, 1959. 
47 See General Assembly Resolution 194 (III), para- 
graph 11, December 11, 1948. 
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draft, the United States delegate pointed 
out, dealt with only one aspect of the Arab 
refugee problem. His delegation felt that 
if a recommendation were to be made to 
the sixteenth session, it should be along 
the lines of suggesting the consideration of 
all matters relating to the review of the 
Agency’s mandate which was to be made 
at that session by the Assembly; operative 
paragraph 2 would wrongly suggest that 
“property rights” ought to be the central 
issue. Furthermore, he continued, the 
rights of Arab refugees in that matter were 
the subject of bitter dispute between the 
parties concerned and difficult to define 
with precision; it would be unwise now, at 
the final stage of the Committee’s proceed- 
ings, to try to resolve that issue as an iso- 
lated aspect of the whole refugee problem 
without reference to compensation or repa- 
triation. The following speaker, Mr. 
Shukairy (Saudi Arabia), expressed regret 
at the arguments advanced by the United 
States representative in proposing that the 
five-power draft be amended in a manner 
that would demolish its very structure. In 
raising the question of the property rights 
of the Arab refugees the draft resolution 
went to the very heart of the problem, he 
contended, since the report of the Director 
of the Agency spoke of the material and 
moral sufferings of the Arab refugees from 
Palestine, persons who owned property of 
great value in their homeland. Fifteen 
General Assembly resolutions and fourteen 
years of efforts by the Conciliation Com- 
mission, he continued, had not made it 
possible for a single refugee to return home, 
to recover his property, or to obtain com- 
pensation. The only possible objection to 
the five-power draft, he concluded, could 
be on the question of the sovereignty of 
Israel, an objection which he felt could be 
answered from the standpoint of UN juris- 
prudence. Israel’s sovereignty, he pursued, 
was unique and limited in character, since 
the state of Israel had in fact been created 


# Document A/SPC/L.61 and Rev.1. 
# Document A/SPC/L.62. 
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by the General Assembly;” hence, no one 
could claim that the United Nations could 
not interfere with the exercise of that sov- 
ereignty and consequently intervene in the 
question of the property of Arab refugees. 
Furthermore, Mr. Shukairy said, under the 
same resolution the UN had assumed juris- 
diction over the Arabs within the Jewish 
state and there was every reason why those 
powers should be maintained today. 

At the 248th meeting Mr. Pachachi 


(Iraq), pointing out that the controversial 
paragraph of the five-power draft did not 
ask that a decision should be taken immed- 
iately but simply recommended that the 


question of property rights be taken up by 
the Assembly at its sixteenth session, pre- 
sented sub-amendments sponsored by his 
delegation and that of Libya which, inter 
alia, provided that paragraph 2 as proposed 
by the United States be followed by the 
words “and that effective machinery for 
rights of the 


safeguarding the property 
, an 
established. 


Palestine Arab refugees be 
At the 249th meeting Mr. Baradi (Philip- 
pines) proposed that for reasons of clarity 
“COV- 


June 


and to facilitate reference, the words 
ering the period 1 July 1959—30 
1960" be added at the end of the second 
preambular paragraph, which took note of 
the annual report of the UNRWA Director. 

At the 250th meeting Mr. Lourie (Is- 
rael), replying to the statement of the 
delegate of Saudi Arabia concerning the 
sovereignty of the state of Israel, expressed 
the view that operative paragraph 2 of the 
five-power draft was not only outside the 
scope of the item under consideration but 
had no justification either in law, in fact, 
or in established international practice. 
First, he said, property rights relating to 
property situated in the territory of any 
sovereign state whatsoever were subject to 
the domestic laws of that state. As for the 
contention that Israel was not a sovereign 
state, he declared that there was no reason 
why Israel should not be regarded as a 
sovereign state in the same way as states, 
Resolution 181 (II), N 


® See General Assembly 


vember 29, 1947 
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such as Libya or Somalia, which had been 
established on the basis of UN recommen- 
dations; furthermore, sovereignty was a re- 
quirement for membership in the UN. 
That the claimants were refugees, he con- 
tinued, did not alter the fact that the UN, 
as such, had no competence to deal with 
questions concerning property rights or to 
interfere with a state’s legislation on prop- 
erty rights. With regard to the actual situ- 
ation, he stated, the property in question 
was largely derelict after the invasion of 
Israel by the Arabs in 1948, and the lands 
had long since been integrated, in law and 
in practice, into areas where the Israeli 
government was carrying out its develop- 
ment programs, which the 
Conciliation Commission had been officially 
informed in 1953. Finally, Israel’s offer to 
pay compensation to the former Arab own- 
ers, he concluded, still held good, although 
it might be reconsidered if the UN. adopted 
a recommendation of the kind which the 
Arab countries were trying to obtain from 
the Assembly. 

The representative of the United States 
withdrew the United States amendment to 
the five-power draft at the 252d meeting 
and submitted a new draft resolution under 
the terms of which the General Assembly 
would, inter alia: 1) take note of the an- 
nual report of the Director of UNRWA 
and commend to the particular attention 
of governments his program of vocational 
training; 2) note further that in accordance 
with General Assembly Resolution 1456 the 
mandate of UNRWA was to be reviewed 
at the Assembly’s sixteenth session; and 3) 
express the belief that in its discussion of 
this item at the sixteenth session the As- 
sembly should give careful consideration to 
the future welfare of the refugees them- 
selves, including the safeguarding of their 
rights to repatriation or compensation for 
properties left behind.” At the same meet- 
ing the representative of Iraq withdrew the 
Iraqi-Libyan sub-amendments to the United 
States amendment and submitted orally a 


measures of 


5 Document A/SPC/L.64. 
53 Document A/SPC/L.6s. 
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new amendment to operative paragraph 2 
of the five-power draft, according to which 
that paragraph would read: “Recommends 
to the General Assembly that at its six- 
teenth session primary consideration be 
given to the future welfare of the refugees 
themselves including the means of safe- 
guarding their property rights.” Also at 
the same meeting, the representative of 
Pakistan, on behalf of the co-sponsors of 
the five-power draft, accepted 1) the Iraqi 
oral amendment, 2) the Philippine amend- 
ment, and 3) two of the amendments sub- 
mitted by the United States in its first draft, 
excluding that relating to the controversial 
paragraph 2. These changes were incor- 
porated in a revised text of the five-power 
draft.” 

At the 253d meeting the representative 
of the United States submitted a revised 
text of his delegation’s draft resolution sub- 
mitted at the previous meeting.” In the 
revised text the first and second operative 
paragraphs were made preambular para- 
graphs, with necessary changes, and the 
words “to repatriation or compensation for 
properties left behind” in the third opera- 


tive paragraph were deleted; the United 
States delegate explained that the changes 


signified an attempt to meet the objections 
of the Arab delegations to the United States 
draft. To the charges of the Saudi Arabian 
delegate that the revised United States draft 
had met rather the objections of the Is- 
raeli delegation, the representative of the 
United States replied that there were only 
two differences between the position of his 
delegation and that of the Arab states, and 
that one was a very minor one. First, the 
five-power draft referred to the Concilia- 
tion Commission as though it were an oper- 
ative agency of the UN which could do 
more than seek conciliation between the 
parties. The second and more important 
difference concerned the question of 
whether or not any resolution adopted at 
the current session should make a specific 
with the 


recommendation in connection 


54 Document A/SPC/L.61/Rev.2. 
SDocument A/SPC/L.65 /Rev.1. 


question of repatriation and compensation, 
as treated in paragraph 11 of General As- 
sembly Resolution 194. While the United 
States was not opposed to the rights of the 
refugees under that paragraph being con- 
sidered, Mr. Plimpton explained, it was 
inappropriate at the current session to sin- 
gle out one aspect of all the complex prob- 
lems involved for discussion at the next 
General Assembly session. The United 
States draft was intended as a compromise. 
At the same meeting the United Kingdom 
submitted an amendment to the revised 
five-power draft to the effect that the word 
“reported” in the second line of operative 
paragraph 1 be changed to read “been able 
to report.” The United Kingdom amend- 
ment was adopted by 26 votes to 22, with 
32 abstentions. When the five-power re- 
vised draft, including the United Kingdom 
amendment, was put to a paragraph by 
paragraph vote, also at the 253d meeting, 
the draft as a whole was adopted by a vote 
of 47 to 19, with 20 abstentions. The 
United States revised draft resolution, voted 
on at the 254th meeting, was rejected by 
31 votes to 30, with 15 abstentions. 

When the five-power draft, as contained 
in the report of the Special Political Com- 
mittee,” was presented at the 993d plenary 
meeting of the General Asseinbly, separate 
votes were requested on the third and 
fourth paragraphs and on 
operative paragraphs 1 and 2. The third 
preambular paragraph: “Noting with deep 
regret that repatriation or compensation of 
the refugees as provided for in paragraph 
11 of General Assembly resolution 194 (III) 
has not been effected . . . ” was adopted 
by 63 votes to 2, with 24 abstentions. The 
fourth preambular paragraph reading: 
“Recognizing the need to safeguard the 
property rights of the Arab refugees of 
Palestine” was not adopted, having failed 
to obtain the required two-thirds majority 
since the result of the vote was 44 in favor, 
38 against, and 12 abstentions. On opera- 
tive paragraph 1: “Notes with regret that 


preambular 
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the United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine has not yet been able to 
report on carrying out the task entrusted 
to it in paragraph 4 of General Assembly 
resolution 1456 (XIV), and again requests 
the United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine to make efforts to secure 
the implementation of paragraph 11 of 
General Assembly resolution 194 (III) and 
report thereon not later than 15 October 
1961,” the Assembly registered 60 votes in 
favor, 5 against, and 21 abstentions; hence 
it was adopted. The result of the vote on 
operative paragraph 2: “Recommends to 
the General Assembly that at its sixteenth 
session primary consideration be given to 
the future welfare of the refugees them- 
selves, including the means of safeguarding 
their property rights” was 44 in favor, 35 
against, and 15 abstentions; it was there- 
fore not adopted, having failed to obtain 
the required majority. The draft resolu- 


tion as a whole, as amended—that is, with- 
out the fourth preambular paragraph and 
operative paragraph 2—was adopted by 37 


7, with 38 abstentions. 

The question of Oman: This agenda 
item was discussed by the Special Political 
Committee from its 255th to 259th meet- 
ings at the request of the governments of 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, the United 
Arab Republic, and Yemen.” Mr. Shukairy 
(Saudi Arabia), opening the debate, said 
that in requesting the inclusion in the As- 
sembly’s agenda of the question of Oman, 
an Imamate at the southeastern tip of the 
Arabian Peninsula, the Arab delegations 
had presented it as a case of armed aggres- 
sion by the United Kingdom against the 
state of Oman in violation of its political 
independence, its sovereignty, and its terri- 
torial integrity. It was also the task of the 
Arab states, however, he continued, to re- 
fute the distorted version of the situation 
presented by the United Kingdom. The 
United Kingdom, he said, 1) denied that 
it was an aggressor while United Kingdom 
troops were admittedly engaged in military 


votes to I7 
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operations in Oman, 2) refused to admit 
Oman’s statehood while asserting the ex- 
istence of the so-called Sultanate of Muscat 
and Oman, and 3) claimed it was not a 
party to the conflict while it attacked the 
defenseless people of Oman with machine 
guns, heavy mortars, and jet aircraft. The 
United Kingdom was seeking to justify its 
aggression, he pursued, by maintaining 
that it was helping to defend the rights of 
a Sultan who was in reality a puppet of a 
kind all too familiar to peoples striving to 
throw off the yoke of imperialism. Tracing 
the history of Oman, Mr. Shukairy pointed 
out that it had never been a vassal state but 
had consistently enjoyed full sovereignty. 
The institution of the Imamate, he noted, 
under which the secular and religious head 
of the state was chosen in accordance with 
the principle of popular election, dated back 
to the eighth century A.D., and the cur- 
rent Imam had been elected by his people 
in 1954. The Sib Agreement of 1920, con- 
cluded between the Sultan of Muscat and 
the Imam of Oman and under which the 
two parties pledged nonaggression and non- 
interference in each other’s domestic affairs, 
confirmed the sovereignty of Oman. The 
claim of the United Kingdom that the 
agreement was not an international treaty 
but merely a pact between a sovereign and 
certain of his tribes, said Mr. Shukairy, was 
preposterous; since the agreement pledged 
the Sultan of Muscat not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Oman, he could hardly 
be regarded as the sovereign ruler of that 
country. The reason behind the United 
Kingdom’s extension of control over Oman, 
he continued, was the discovery of oil in 
Oman in 1954. Concealing its intentions 
behind the facade of the puppet Sultanate 
of Muscat, with whom a British oil com- 
pany had entered into an agreement in 
1953, the United Kingdom, beginning in 
1954, had launched armed aggression 
against the Imamate, justifying its position 
with the absurd argument that Oman was 
not an independent state but a dominion 
of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman. Fur- 
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thermore, when the question of Oman was 
brought before the Security Council in 
1957,, he declared, the United Kingdom 
claimed that military action by British 
forces had been taken at the request of the 
Sultan to assist him in restoring order in 
the face of a revolt against his authority 
encouraged and supported from outside. 
This argument too was outrageous, the 
Saudi Arabian delegate concluded, for ac- 
cording to eminent authorities it was a 
well-established principle of international 
law that intervention by a foreign power 
was inadmissible even 1) at the request of 
a government engaged in suppressing an 
armed insurrection or 2) in pursuance of 
a treaty alleged to provide justification. 
Replying to the charges of the representa- 
tive of Saudi Arabia and of the delegates 
of other Arab states at the 257th meeting, 
Mr. Crowe (United Kingdom) alleged that 
there had never been a separate state under 
an Imam of Oman independent of, and 
separate from, the Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman; the principal function of the Imam 
had been to care for the spiritual well-being 


of the community. The Sib Agreement of 
1920, he stated, had been concluded with a 
number of the sheiks of the interior and 
had accorded them a large measure of 


autonomy. However, he continued, the 
tribes had contracted to remain in 
and amity with the Sultan’s government, 
thus in effect acknowledging his sovereign- 
ty. Further evidence of the existence of 
the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman were 
the international treaties it had concluded 
with various states. The cause of the trou- 
ble in 1954, he declared, was not the United 
Kingdom’s desire for oil, but the attempts 
of certain sheiks to seize oil revenues for 
themselves instead of allowing them to be 
used for the benefit of the country as a 
whole. When the Sultan had requested 
aid from the United Kingdom, it had been 
granted because the rebellion was supported 
from abroad—by an “Oman Liberation 
Army” trained and equipped in Saudi 


peace 


8 For a summary of the Security Council debate, see 
International Organization, Autumn 1957 (Vol. 11, 
No. 4), p. 656-657. 


Arabia. As for the contentions of the Arab 
delegations that there were British troops 
and military bases in the area, the United 
Kingdom delegate replied that there were 
no British combatant units permanently sta- 
tioned in the Sultanate and that the sug- 
gestion the United Kingdom had military 
bases there was wholly without foundation. 

Other delegations which participated in 
the debate and which supported the posi- 
tion set forth by the representative of Saudi 
Arabia included the following: Afghani- 
stan, Cuba, Guinea, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordon, Lebanon, Libya, the Soviet Union, 
Tunisia, the United Arab Republic, Yemen, 
and Yugoslavia. At the 259th meeting Mr. 
Lapian (Indonesia) introduced a draft reso- 
lution, sponsored by Afghanistan, Guinea, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
the United Arab Republic, Yemen, and 
Yugoslavia, which proposed that the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 1) recognize the right of the 
people of Oman to self-determination and 
independence; 2) call for the withdrawal 
of foreign forces from Oman; and 3) invite 
the parties concerned to settle peacefully 
their differences, with a view to restoring 
normal conditions in Oman.” At the same 
meeting, the Committee, upon the sugges- 
tion of the representative of India, who 
pointed out that the matter under consid- 
eration embraced many highly complex 
legal aspects demanding detailed study, de- 
cided to recommend to the General Assem- 
bly that further consideration of this item 
be deferred until the sixteenth session of 
the Assembly. At the gg5th plenary meet- 
ing of the General Assembly the President 
drew the attention of delegations to the 
report of the Special Political Committee” 
on this item. 

Final report of the Secretary-General 
evaluating the Second United Nations Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy in relation to the holding of similar 
conferences in the future (item 25)," Ac- 
tions on the regional level with a view to 
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improving good neighborly relations among 
European states having different social and 
political systems (item 75), and Appeal for 
maximum support to efforts of newly 
emerging states for strengthening their in- 
dependence (item 77): With respect to 
item 25, the Chairman informed the Spe- 
cial Political Committee at its 259th meet- 
ing that he had been told further consulta- 
tions on the matter were required. Conse- 
quently, the Committee had no recommen- 
dation to make to the General Assembly 
on this item. The sponsors of items 75 and 
77, the Chairman also informed the Com- 
mittee at its 259th meeting, did not wish to 
press for their discussion because of short- 
age of time, with the result that the Com- 
mittee made no recommendation on these 
items either. At the gg5th plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly the Presi- 
dent drew attention to the reports of the 


two 


Committee on these three items.” 

The situation in the Republic of the 
Congo:* The General Assembly discussed 
the situation in the Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville) at its 965th, 967th-972d, 


974th—-98oth, 982d-985th, and 987th meet- 
ings. Opening the debate at the 965th 
meeting, Mr. Gromyko (Soviet Union) 
summed up the position of the Soviet 
Union in the following terms: 1) condem- 
nation of the aggressor and adoption of 
decisions on the immediate removal of all 
Belgian troops and personnel from the 
Congo; 2) exercise of appropriate sanctions 
against the aggressor, in accordance with 
the UN Charter; 3) arrest and trial of 
Messrs. Tshombe and Mobutu and disarm- 
ing of all military units and police forces 
under their control; 4) termination within 
one month of the UN operation in the 
Congo; 5) removal of Mr. Hammarskjéld 
from the post of Secretary-General; and 6) 
provision of the necessary assistance and 
support to the legitimate government of 
the Congo, headed by Antoine Gizenga. 
6 For a summary of the discussion of this item by 
the Special Political Committee during the first part 
f the fifteenth session, see International Organization, 
Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 87-88. 
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The Soviet Union, he continued, would 
consider useful the establishment of an ap- 
propriate commission of representatives of 
African states, the tasks of which would 
include the supervision of measures to expel 
the aggressors and put an end to all forms 
of foreign interference, as well as the crea- 
tion of conditions for the normal function- 
ing of the government and the parliament 
of the Congo. Expanding upon the attitude 
of the Soviet Union toward the Secretariat, 
Mr. Gromyko expressed the view that 
developments in the Congo re-emphasized 
the question of whether the United Nations 
in its present form was able to act as a truly 
international organization for safeguarding 
world security, freedom, and the independ- 
ence of nations. The Soviet Union, he 
said, was demanding Mr. Hammarskjéld’s 
removal because all his activities as Secre- 
tary-General ran counter to the interests of 
the socialist countries and of many other 
countries as well. The Soviet Union be- 
lieved there should be three Secretaries, 
each representing one of the major group- 
ings prevailing today in the world, so that 
the leadership of the executive body would 
represent a cross-section of the present 
world situation. The following speaker, 
Mr. Freitas-Valle (Brazil) took objection 
to the position of the Soviet Union. He 
agreed that the crisis in the Congo had 
evoked a crisis in the UN but felt that the 
reorganization of the Secretariat would only 
debilitate the action of the UN since, ow- 
ing to the bipolarization of the political life 
of the world, it would inevitably be con- 
ducive to the paralysis of the executive 
functions of the Organization. In addition, 
he thought that the withdrawal of the UN 
from the Congo in the present circum- 
stances would be disastrous and that the 
authority of the UN in the Congo would 
be strengthened only if the authority and 
mandate of the Secretary-General were like- 
wise strengthened. Mr. Stevenson (United 


% For a summary of the discussion of this item at 
the first part of the fifteenth session, see International 
Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 
90-94, and for a summary of a debate in the Security 
Council see shid., Spring 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 2), 
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States) expressed still more firmly opposi- 
tion to the Soviet proposals by emphasizing 
that: 1) the United States would oppose 
with all its strength the Soviet demand for 
resignation of the Secretary-General and 
for withdrawal of the UN from the Congo 
within one month; and 2) what was needed 
was a period of quiet and constructive co- 
operation during which the UN could help 
the Congolese to help themselves. 

Mr. Thiam (Senegal) expressed the 
view, at the 967th meeting, that the threats 
hanging over Congolese unity were due to 
objective situations deriving from the na- 
ture of the country—its size and diversity— 
and that therefore the UN ought not to 
regard Congolese unity as an inviolable 
principle. It was up to the Congolese 
themselves to decide on the structure of the 
new state, he continued, and his delegation 
felt that the Tananarive conference of Con- 
golese leaders, at which federation or con- 
federation for the Congo were considered, 
was a positive undertaking to the extent 
that it endeavored to find structures better 
adapted to Congolese realities. At the 968th 
meeting Mr. Ako Adjei (Ghana) declared 
that his country was prepared to support 
any decisive action, including the use of 
force where necessary, in order to defend 
the areas in the Congo which were re- 
garded as essential and vital for the UN 
He 


reiterated the following proposals set forth 


operation to maintain law and order. 


by President Nkrumah of Ghana in an ad- 
dress to the General Assembly at its 61st 
meeting: 1) a change in the UN Command 
in Leopoldville, both military and civil, in 
order to give it an essentially African or 
Afro-Asian character; 2) a return to bar- 
racks of all Congolese armed units and the 
locking up of their arms during the time 
that the Congolese National Army was 
being reorganized, regrouped, and properly 
trained; 3) the withdrawal of Belgian mili- 
tary and paramilitary personnel and politi- 
cal advisers; 4) the restoration of law and 
order and a return to constitutionality 


& Document S/4722. For a summary of the debate 
on the draft in the Security Council, see International 
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through the reconvening of parliament, or, 
if necessary, the holding of fresh general 
elections under the supervision of the UN; 
5) the strengthening of UN forces in the 
Congo; and 6) a temporary closing down 
of all foreign missions, in order to insulate 
the Congo from political and diplomatic 
pressures from outside. At the same meet- 
ing Mr. Louth (United Arab Republic), re- 
ferring to the resolution of the Tananarive 
conference proposing a Congolese confedera- 
tion, said that it was in formal contradiction 
of the clauses of the Congolese Joi fonda- 
mentale, which could not be amended with- 
out a twothirds majority of parliament. 
Mr. Aiken (Ireland) stated at the g69th 
meeting that he felt the key toward peace 
and stable government in the Congo lay in 
a fully representative round-table confer- 
ence of all the Congolese leaders for the 
purpose of deciding upon the basic consti- 
tutional character of the Congo. 

Speaking also at the g69th meeting, Mr. 
Cardoso (Congo, Leopoldville) said that 
the Congolese believed the UN had wholly 
or partly succeeded in the exercise of its 
responsibilities in the Congo in connection 
with the maintenance of international peace. 
It had failed, and would continue to fail, 
he added, whenever it sought to administer 
the Congo instead of assisting it and to 
dictate solutions instead of aiding in their 
elaboration and implementation. When the 
UN, obsessed by the specter of neocolonial- 
ism, he continued, discouraged support 
from foreign technicians who could not be 
replaced, his delegation felt the Organiza- 
tion was not well advised. In addition, his 
government had some reservations with re- 
spect to a Security Council resolution of 
February 21, 1961, which urged, inter alia: 
1) that foreign military and paramilitary 
personnel be immediately withdrawn; and 
2) that parliament be reconvened and the 
Congolese army reorganized.” The Con- 
golese government, he said, believed that 
the replacement of military and paramili- 


tary personnel by elements having the re- 
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quired qualifications had to precede the 
withdrawal of such personnel. With re- 
gard to the reorganization of the Congolese 
army, the absence of an explicit reference 
to Congolese sovereignty, he noted, had 
aroused the fear of an imposed solution. 
In an attempt to clear up any misunder- 
standings concerning the Tananarive con- 
ference, Mr. Cardoso pointed out that the 
resolutions adopted there were declarations 
of intent establishing guiding principles 
upon which the signatories would base their 
attempts to solve the problems created by 
the political evolution of the Congo. In 
the meantime, he explained, the Joi fonda- 
mentale, the abrogation of which was not 
in any way decided on by the Tananarive 
resolutions, remained in force. 

At the g7oth meeting Mr. Amadeo (Ar- 
gentina), noting that the Tananarive con- 
ference marked the first time since the be- 
ginning of the crisis that a group of Congo- 
lese leaders had met to discuss their com- 
mon destiny, suggested that in order to 
encourage the trend toward conciliation a 
good offices commission be established 
which would act under the direct mandate 
of the General Assembly. Such a commis- 
sion, he felt, contrary to the opinion of the 
Soviet Union, ought not to be set up on 
a basis of regional exclusions or preferences. 
At the same meeting Mr. Shukairy (Saudi 
Arabia) emphasized the far-reaching sig- 
nificance of the decision of the Tananarive 
conference and expressed the view that the 
question of the constitutional structure of 
the Congo could be decided only through 
a free and universal plebiscite, not even by 
parliament. Continuing the discussion of 
the constitutional structure of the Congo at 
the 972d meeting, Mr. Cooper (Liberia) 
stated that his delegation felt the first re- 
quirement in the Congo crisis was to es- 
tablish some form of government that 
would embrace all factions. Should the 
Congolese leaders be unable to form a gov- 
ernment of their own, he continued, the 
Liberian delegation would support the rec- 
ommendation of the Conciliation Commis- 
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sion relating to the setting up of a govern- 
ment of national unity whose tasks would 
include the following: 1) to arrange a truce 
between the different factions in the Congo; 
2) to restore law and order, with the as- 
sistance of the UN; 3) to reorganize the 
administration and enable it to function; 
4) to reorganize the army, in cooperation 
with the UN; and 5) to take steps to en- 
able parliament to adopt a constitution 
which would provide the Congo with a 
constitutional structure.” 

At the 974th meeting, Mr. Charlot 
(Chad), noting that the establishment of 
a UN trusteeship of the Congo had some- 
times been advocated as one way of neu- 
tralizing the Cold War on Congolese soil, 
pointed out that jurisdictionally such action 
would be nonsensical since the Congo was 
already a Member of the UN and therefore 
could not, by a turning back of the clock, 
become the client of the Organization. At 
the following meeting Mr. Umaiia Bernal 
(Colombia) expressed doubts as to whether 
the Assembly had the competence to pass a 
new resolution on the Congo problem. 
While it was generally accepted, he con- 
tinued, that the General Assembly could 
discuss a dispute or situation falling within 
the jurisdiction of the Security Council, 
there was some doubt as to whether the 
Assembly could modify, expand, or sub- 
stantially limit resolutions of the Security 
Council, or whether it could change or ex- 
pand its competence. 

Turning the discussion back to the So- 
viet proposal of the 965th meeting for a 
triumvirate Secretariat, Mr. Dato’ Kamil 
(Federation of Malaya) stated at the 976th 
meeting that to accept the concept of such 
a Secretariat was to accept in resignation 
and to perpetuate what had often been 
called the reality of the present-day political 
situation, namely, a world ruled by power 
blocs. Apart from its impracticality, he 
added, the very concept of a triumvirate 
Secretariat, because it was founded on bloc 
representation, negated the principle of the 
sovereignty of states and would subordinate 
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the interests of UN Members to the whims 
and fancies of bloc power politics. UN 
Members, he concluded, must not allow 
majority decisions arrived at by a demo- 
cratic parliamentary procedure to be vetoed 
by an executive organ ruled by blocs. At 
the 977th meeting the Secretary-General 
made known his position concerning the 
Soviet demand for his resignation by stating 
that he did not feel he was entitled to pre- 
sent the General Assembly with a fait ac- 
compli by resigning because he had been 
requested to do so by a great power and 
its like-minded supporters. On the other 
hand, he continued, the General Assembly 
could consider itself as seized with a stand- 
ing offer of resignation, were it to find his 
resignation to be in the best interest of the 
Organization. Delegations which afirmed 
their support for the Secretary-General and 
for his actions in the Congo, during the 
course of the debate, included, inter alia, 
the following: Australia, Canada, the Cen- 
tral African Republic, Chad, Colombia, 
Greece, Italy, Japan, Nepal, New Zealand, 
Norway, Senegal, Togo, Tunisia, the 
United States, and Uruguay. Those which 
concurred in the opinion of the Soviet 
Union included Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Guinea, Hungary, Poland, Ro 
mania, and the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

During the course of the 977th meeting 
Mr. Krishna Menon (India) introduced a 
draft resolution, ultimately sponsored by 
21 Afro-Asian and Middle Eastern states 
plus Yugoslavia, which: 1) called upon 
Belgium to comply fully and promptly 
with the will of the Security Council and 
of the General Assembly; 2) decided that 
all Belgian and other foreign military and 
paramilitary personnel and political advisers 
not under UN Command, as well as mer- 
cenaries, should be evacuated within a peri- 
od not exceeding 21 days, failing which 
necessary action should be taken in accord- 
ance with the UN Charter; and 3) re- 
quested all states to exert their influence 
and extend their cooperation to effect the 
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implementation of the resolution.” Several 
delegates, among them those of Ghana, 
Iraq, and Yugoslavia, had expressed the 
opinion earlier in the debate that a specific 
time limit ought to be placed on the with- 
drawal of Belgian personnel from the 
Congo. At the 967th meeting the Yugo- 
slavian representative had urged the adop- 
tion by the General Assembly of a resolu- 
tion which would include a demand that 
the Security Council immediately invoke 
against Belgium the sanctions provided in 
Articles 41 and 42 of the UN Charter, in 
case Belgium continued to refuse to apply 
the decisions of the UN. 

Mr. Loridan (Belgium) replied to at- 
tacks upon his country at the 978th meet- 
ing by recalling the following principles 
upon which Belgium wished to base its 
relations with the UN and with the Congo: 
1) recognition of the independence of the 
Congo as an accomplished fact; 2) respect 
for the sovereignty of the Congo and re- 
fusal to engage in any intervention in the 
internal affairs of that country; 3) consoli- 
dation of friendly relations with the Congo 
and the development of cooperation with 
that country on a basis of esteem and com- 
plete equality; 4) condemnation of any uni- 
lateral military aid or assistance to the 
Congo in any form whatsoever; and 5) 
adoption of all measures to prevent the ex- 
port of arms and military equipment to 
the Congo. Furthermore, he added, Bel- 
gium had abided by the resolutions con- 
cerning the Congo adopted by the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. Mr. 
Slim (Tunisia) expressed the view, at the 
same meeting, that one of the basic causes 
hindering the effectiveness of the UN ac- 
tion in the Congo was the ambiguity of the 
mandates given the Secretary-General by 
the Security Council and General Assem- 
bly. Because of the structure of these two 
organs, he continued, it was at times dif- 
ficult to determine the proper solution for 
the Congolese crisis and impossible to adopt 
a precise decision in that respect. 

At the 980th meeting Mr. Hasan (Paki- 
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stan) presented a draft resolution, eventu- 
ally sponsored by seventeen Atro-Asian 
states and Turkey, which, inter alia: 1) 
reafirmed a General Assembly resolution 
of September 20, 1960,” and the Security 
Council resolutions on the Congo, particu- 
larly the Security Council resolution of 
February 21, 1961;" 2) called upon the 
Congolese authorities concerned to desist 
from attempting a military solution to their 
problems and to resolve them by peaceful 
means; 3) deemed it essential that neces- 
sary and effective measures be taken by the 
Secretary-General immediately to prevent 
the introduction of arms, military equip- 
ment, and supplies into the Congo, except 
in conformity with UN resolutions; 4) 
urged (a) the immediate release of all 
members of parliament and provincial as- 
semblies and all other political leaders, and 
(b) the convening of parliament without 
delay, with safe conduct extended to mem- 
bers by the UN, so that parliament might 
take the necessary decisions concerning the 
formation of a national government and the 
future constitutional structure of the Congo 
in accordance with the constitutional proc- 
esses laid down in the lot fondamentale; 
5) decided to appoint a conciliation com- 
mission of seven members to be designated 
by the President of the General Assembly 
for the purpose of assisting the Congolese 
leaders to achieve reconciliation and to end 
the political crisis; and 6) requested the 
Congolese authorities to cooperate fully in 
the implementation of the resolutions of 
the Security Council and General Assembly 
and to accord all facilities essential to the 
performance by the UN of functions en- 
visaged in these resolutions.” 

At the same meeting Mr. Zorin (Soviet 
Union) said that his delegation felt the 21- 
power draft introduced by India at the 
977th meeting was inadequate although it 
contained an important demand—that all 
Belgian personnel be unconditionally with- 
drawn from the Congo within a given 


© General Assembly Resolution 1480 (XV), Septem- 
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period of time—and the possibility of > 
plying sanctions if this demand were not 
met. With respect to the seventeen-power 
draft presented by the representative of 
Pakistan at the 980th meeting, Mr. Zorin 
expressed his delegation’s categorical objec- 
tions to many of its provisions as well as 
to the general direction of it, particularly 
to the preambular provision taking note of 
the report of the Conciliation Commission, 
a commission which the Soviet Union did 
not consider a constitutional organ of the 
UN. The paragraph relating to the Secre- 
tary-General’s taking of measures to prevent 
the introduction of military equipment into 
the Congo was altogether unacceptable, Mr. 
Zorin declared, since it conferred new au- 
thority on Mr. Hammarskjold. The pro- 
posal calling for the convening of parlia- 
ment was also unsatisfactory, he continued, 
since it was linked with an indication of 
what parliament should do, and the deci- 
sion to appoint another conciliation com- 
mission was likewise unacceptable, for the 
creation of an additional commission signi- 
fied an attempt on the part of certain circles 
to get rid of control under the guidance of 
the Security Council. Accordingly, the 
Soviet Union presented its own draft reso- 
lution, which in its operative paragraphs: 
1) declared that no actions leading to a 
violation of the unity, political independ- 
ence, and integrity of the Congo could be 
allowed; 2) urged that the Congolese par- 
liament be convened without delay, not 
later than 21 days after the date of adoption 
of the draft; and 3) requested the UN 
Command in the Congo to ensure the safe- 
ty of the members of the Congolese parlia- 
ment.” 

At the 982d meeting Mr. Usher (Ivory 
Coast) presented an amendment sponsored 
by the Republic of Cameroun, the Central 
African Republic, Chad, the Congo (Braz- 
zaville), Dahomey, Gabon, the Ivory Coast, 
Madagascar, Niger, and Senegal, to the 
21-power draft, which suggested replacing 

™ Document A/L.340 and Adds.1-3 and Corr.1, and 
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the words “not exceeding twenty-one days” 
in Operative paragraph 2 by the words 
“not exceeding forty days.” Noting that 
the co-sponsors of the amendment were, 
however, in agreement with the substance 
of the draft, Mr. Usher stated that they did 
not insist upon the change in time limit 
and accordingly were withdrawing their 
amendment. He also introduced a set of 
amendments, sponsored by the Republic of 
Cameroun, the Central African Republic, 
the Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, Gabon, 
the Ivory Coast, Madagascar, and Niger, to 
the seventeen-power draft." The proposals 
included the following: 1) deleting the 
words “more particularly the Security 
Council resolution of 21 February 1961” in 
operative paragraph 1; 2) replacing the 
provision relating to the convening of par- 
liament by one calling upon the chief of 
state “to make provision for a return to 
normal parliamentary life in order to per- 
mit the establishment of a government of 
national union”; and 3) changing “concilia- 
tion” commission to “assistance” commis- 
sion in the next to the last operative para- 
graph. The sponsors of the amendment 
desired the first change on the basis that all 
resolutions of the Security Council should 
be recalled without placing special emphasis 
on one specific resolution. With respect 
to the second suggestion, the sponsors be- 
lieved the Assembly ought to indicate who 
should convene parliament. The final 
amendment was submitted, Mr. Usher ex- 
plained, with a view to having UN per- 
sonnel replace foreign advisers in the 
Congo. 

Two additional 
fourth draft resolution were circulated at 
the 983d meeting. Mr. Cardoso (Congo, 
Leopoldville) submitted, on behalf of his 
government, an amendment to the 21- 
power draft which proposed the addition 
of the following provision to the operative 


amendments and a 
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paragraph concerning the evacuation of 
foreign military personnel and political ad- 
visers within 21 days: “as soon as they are 
replaced by personnel recruited with the 
assistance of the United Nations, with due 
respect for Congolese sovereignty.” His 
delegation was insisting on the final phrase, 
he added, because it wanted the UN opera- 
tion to continue, but in full respect of 
sovereignty, and under 
those circumstances. Later in the meeting, 
Mr. Jha (India), expressing the opinion 
that the General Assembly in its considera- 
tion of the situation in the Congo ought 
not to ignore the decision of the Security 
Council with regard to an investigation 
into the death of Mr. Lumumba and his 
colleagues,” presented a draft resolution 
sponsored by his delegation and those of 
Ceylon, Ghana, and Morocco which: 1) 
provided for the establishment of a com- 
mission of investigation consisting of speci- 
fied members from Burma, Togo, Ethiopia, 
and Mexico, respectively; and 2) requested 
the commission to proceed as early as possi- 
ble to carry out the task entrusted to it.” 
During the course of the same meeting a 
of amendments to the 
power draft was submitted by 
Declaring the intention of his delegation 
to submit amendments, the Guinean repre- 
sentative had explained at the previous 
meeting that it was requesting the replace- 
ment of the word “Secretary-General” in 
the 3d operative paragraph by the words 
“all the authorities concerned” because it 
felt nothing justified this appeal to the ex- 
ecutive of the UN. A second change in the 
same operative paragraph—deletion of the 
words “except in conformity with the reso- 
lutions of the United Nations”’—was de- 
manded by his delegation because it fore- 
saw only regrettable confusion resulting 
from this phrase since no resolution of the 
UN authorized the introduction of arms 


Congolese only 
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into the Congo. The third amendment 
proposed deletion of the operative para- 
graph relating to the appointment of a 
conciliation commission; in view of the 
decision to favor the immediate convening 
of the Congolese parliament, the Guinean 
delegation believed the establishment of a 
conciliation commission was no_ longer 
justified. 

In the course of the ensuing debate those 
states which made known their support of 
the 21-power draft included the following, 
inter alia: Afghanistan, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Lebanon, Mali, and Nigeria; those 
opposing it included El Salvador, France, 
Japan, and the United States. At the 983d 
meeting Mr. Stevenson (United States) said 
that one of the reasons why his delegation 
could not support the draft was that it felt 
the imposition of a 21-day deadline on the 
evacuation of foreign personnel with a 
strong hint of sanctions to follow in case 
of failure would only make any solution of 
the Congo problem more difficult. 

Among the delegations which said they 
would vote for the seventeen-power draft 
were included, among others, the follow- 
ing: China, Haiti, Ireland, Lebanon, Ni- 
geria, the Philippines, and the United 
States; those unable to accept it included 
Czechoslovakia, Mali, and France. The 
delegate of Mali explained at the)g82d meet- 
ing that his government was not satisfied 
with that resolution because, in the first 
place, it did not explicitly reafirm the de- 
sire that the Belgians should withdraw 
from the Congo within a fixed period of 
time. In addition, his delegation hesitated 
to support any provision which specifically 
referred to the Secretary-General and was 
aimed at giving him wider powers. Mr. 
Berard (France) stated at the 984th meet- 
ing that his delegation could not vote for 
the draft because it implied a certain form 
of interference in the domestic affairs of a 
sovereign nation. 

At the 985th meeting Mr. Shahi (Paki- 
stan) declared that his delegation would 
vote for both the 21-power draft and the 
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seventeen-power draft because it felt they 
were complementary, and that each draft 
by itself would not meet the requirements 
of the situation in the Congo. Of almost 
equal importance, in the view of his dele- 
gation, was 1) the withdrawal of foreign 
military and political personnel, and 2) 
reconciliation between the Congolese lead- 
ers and the formation of a government of 
national union. Several delegations, among 
them those of Czechoslovakia, Guinea, Leb- 
anon, and Mali, affirmed their support for 
the Soviet draft. Mr. Hakim (Lebanon) 
stated at the 984th meeting that his dele- 
gation considered it essential to reafirm 
support for the unity, political independ- 
ence, and territorial integrity of the Congo. 
It had some doubt, he continued, about set- 
ting a time limit of 21 days for the conven- 
ing of the Congolese parliament, but these 
doubts were not strong enough to lead his 
delegation to oppose that paragraph of the 
draft. 

The first draft to be put to the vote at 
the 985th meeting the Congolese 
amendment” to the twenty-one 
draft.” The result of the vote on the words 
“as soon as they are replaced by personnel 
recruited with the assistance of the United 
Nations” was 42 in favor, 36 against, and 
20 abstentions; consequently the phrase was 
not adopted, having failed to obtain the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. The remain- 
ing words “with due respect for Congolese 
sovereignty” also failed to obtain the re- 
quired majority, since the result of the vote 
on that phrase was 41 in favor, 31 against, 
and 24 abstentions. When the 21-power 
draft was put to a paragraph by paragraph 
vote, the results were as follows: 1) the 
words “within a period not exceeding 
twenty-one days” in operative paragraph 2 
were not adopted, having failed to obtain 
the required majority, since the Assembly 
registered 40 votes in favor, 36 against, and 
23 abstentions; 2) the vote on the phrase 
“failing which necessary action should be 
taken in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations,” also in operative para- 


was 
pt wer 


8° See above, p. 447. 
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graph 2, was 49 in favor, 26 against, and 
24 abstentions, and consequently those 
words also were not adopted, having failed 
to obtain the required majority; and 3) the 
draft resolution as a whole, as amended— 
that is, minus the two phrases in operative 
paragraph 2 which failed of adoption—was 
approved by 61 votes to 5 (Union of South 
Africa, Uruguay, Belgium, Nepal, and 
Portugal), with 33 abstentions. 

The next draft to be put to the vote was 
that submitted by eight African states” 
containing three amendments to the seven- 
teen-power draft.” In a seriatim vote, all 
failed to obtain the required two-thirds ma- 
jority. The first amendment—proposing 
deletion of the words “more particularly 
the Security Council resolution of 21 Feb- 
ruary 1961” in operative paragraph 1—was 
rejected by 56 votes to 20, with 21 absten- 
tions. The second—calling upon the Con- 
golese chief of state to make provision for 
a return to normal parliamentary life—was 
defeated by 51 votes to 23, with 21 absten- 
tions. The third—changing “conciliation” 
commission to “assistance” commission in 
the next to the last operative paragraph— 
was rejected by 42 votes to 19, with 33 ab- 
stentions. When the seventeen-power draft 
was put to the vote, after a paragraph by 


paragraph vote, it was adopted by 60 votes 
to 16 (African and Soviet bloc), with 23 
abstentions. The draft resolution submitted 
by the Soviet Union” was rejected by 53 


votes to 29, with 17 abstentions. Finally, 
the draft submitted by Ceylon, Ghana, 
India, and Morocco with respect to an in- 
vestigation commission” was approved by a 
vote of 45 to 3 [ Portugal, Spain, and the 
Congo (Leopoldville)], with 49 absten- 
tions. 

The situation in Angola: At the 966th 
meeting the Assembly decided this item 
should be dealt with directly in plenary 
meeting. Accordingly, it was debated from 
the ggoth to gg2d meetings. 

81 See above, p. 449. 

® See above, p. 448. 

3 Ibid. 


84 See above, p. 449. 
8 For a summary of a discussion of the situation in 


Opening the discussion at the ggoth 
meeting, Mr. Dadet (Congo, Brazzaville), 
in describing conditions in Angola, pointed 
out that the situation there was becoming 
dangerous to peace in Africa and in the 
world. The Portuguese constitution, drawn 
up without the effective participation of the 
local Angolese and Cabindese representa- 
tives who had been duly and democratically 
elected, he stated, automatically included 
the nationals of Angola and Cabinda in the 
category of Portuguese nationals, whereas 
the rights and privileges of nationals were 
totally refused them. As far as the indige- 
nous inhabitants were concerned, he con- 
tinued, they did not even theoretically have 
the slightest possibility of participating in 
the public life of their country, either di- 
rectly or through freely elected representa- 
tives, since in racist law the normal citizen- 
ship rights of the Portuguese did not apply 
to persons of the black race and their de- 
scendants. The colonial administration also 
controlled the economic life of the indige- 
nous inhabitants, Mr. Dadet declared. 
Practical measures had been adopted to 
prohibit Africans from owning property. 
Forced labor was still practiced in the Por- 
tuguese colonies and indigenous inhabitants 
were sold by the administrative authorities 
to agriculturists and to European compa- 
nies. With regard to health problems, the 
majority of the hospitals and other health 
establishments were essentially for the Eu- 
ropean population. All education of the 
Africans, he concluded, was left to Catholic 
missions. 

The following speaker, Mr. 
(Liberia), discussed the problem of what 
the United Nations should 
Was independence feasible when there were 
only 300 Angolans of elementary education 
level? The conclusion of his delegation 
was that it was doubtful that the Angolans 
would ever be prepared for self-government 
if it were up to the Portuguese, and that 


Cor yper 


recommend. 


Angola in the Security Council, see this issue, p. 
499, and for a summary of a previous debate in that 
body, see International Organization, Spring 1961 (Vol. 
15, No. 2), p. 278 and 279. 
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consequently the only solution was the 
granting of independence with United Na- 
tions assistance. Accordingly, he introduced 
a draft resolution, co-sponsored by 36 Afro- 
Asian states, which: 1) called upon the 
government of Portugal to consider ur- 
gently the introduction of measures and 
reforms in Angola for the purpose of im- 
plementing General Assembly Resolution 
1514 (XV) of December 14, 1960,” with 
due respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms and in accordance with 
the Charter; and 2) decided to appoint a 
subcommittee (a) to examine the state- 
ments made before the Assembly concern- 
ing Angola, (b) to receive further docu- 
ments, and (c) to conduct such inquiries 
as it deemed necessary, with a view to re- 
porting to the General Assembly as soon 
as possible.” 

At the gg1st meeting Mr. Vakil (Iran), 
pointing out that Angola, under the Portu- 
zuese constitution, was only a colony until 
June 15, 1951, at which time a constitu- 
ional amendment transformed it into an 
integral part of the Portuguese state, ex- 
pressed the opinion that this unilateral 
decision by Portugal was contrary to the 
principles of the UN Charter, particularly 
to those contained in Chapter XI, regard- 
ing non-self-governing territories. His dele- 
gation was convinced that Angola and the 
ther Portuguese overseas possessions were 
not Portuguese provinces but non-self-gov- 
erning territories as understood in Article 
73 of the Charter. A constitutional amend- 
ment of the kind in question, he concluded, 
was powerless to change the political status 
of a territory or to integrate it with an- 
other. Other delegates who during the 
course of the debate expressed the view 
that the Portuguese overseas possessions 
were non-self-governing territories under 
the terms of the UN Charter included, 
inter alia, the representatives of the Cen- 
% In this resolution the General Assembly: 1) de- 
lared that the subjection of peoples to alien domina 
tion and exploitation constituted a denial of funda- 

ntal human rights, was contrary to the Charter of 
the UN, and was an impediment to the promotion of 


rld peace and cooperation; and 2) asked for im- 
liate steps to be taken to transfer all powers to the 
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Czechoslovakia, 
Indonesia, Iran, 


tral African Republic, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, 
Somalia, and the Sudan. 

At the same meeting Mr. Lapin (Soviet 
Union) welcomed the the 
Afro-Asian countries and said that his dele- 
gation supported the general orientation of 
the recommendations contained in the draft 
resolution submitted by them. The Soviet 
delegation considered the measures pro- 
posed, however, as only a first step and felt 
that if Portugal should in the future con- 
tinue to refuse to implement the decisions 
of the General Assembly, the UN would 
have to take up the question of applying 
more resolute measures of coercion with re- 
gard to the Portuguese colonialists. Other 
delegations which shared the Soviet view 
that the Afro-Asian proposals represented 
the minimum action called for by the situa- 
tion included those of Czechoslovakia, 
Guinea, and the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. Mr. Diallo (Guinea) stated at 
the gg2d meeting that the sanctions pro- 
vided for by the UN Charter should be 
applied to Portugal if, at the end of the 
deadline, Portugal continued to ignore the 
decisions of the General Assembly and the 
legitimate aspirations and demands of the 
African Furthermore, he 
tinued, a commission of investigation ought 
to look into the real situation obtaining in 
all the African territories under Portuguese 
domination and to report as soon as possi- 
ble to the United Nations. 

Among other representatives making 
known their support for the Afro-Asian 
draft were those of China, Indonesia, Italy, 
Pakistan, Poland, the United States, and 
Yugoslavia. Commenting on the draft at 
the g92d meeting, Mr. Pavicevic (Yugo- 
slavia) said that his delegation attached 
particular importance to the establishment 
of the new UN body envisaged in opera- 
tive paragraph 2 of the draft. The activi- 


initiative of 


peoples. con- 


those territories. For a summary of the 
adoption of the resolution (the draft 
African and Asian states), see Inter- 
Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), 


peoples of 
discussion and 
submitted by 26 
national Organization 
Pp. 95-97. 

5! Document A/L.345 and Adds.1-s. 
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ties, reports, and proposals of that body, 
he pursued, would constitute an expression 
of the continued interest of the UN and 
would help the Assembly to take new ini- 
tiatives, thus exercising a positive influence 
on the further development of Angola. Mr. 
Ortona (Italy) remarked that his delega- 
tion was not entirely happy about operative 
paragraph 2 since it felt that paragraph 
could be considered by Portugal as inter- 
ference in the realm of its sovereignty. The 
Italian delegation would vote for the draft, 
however, for the circumstances were of so 
special a character as to explain such a deci- 
sion by the General Assembly. Mr. Tsiang 
(China) expressed the opinion of his dele- 
gation that the General Assembly was a 
more suitable organ for the consideration 
of the problem of Angola than the Security 
Council. The Assembly, he explained, had 
more comprehensive and less specific func- 
tions than the Security Council, and action 
by the Assembly, though less decisive, was 
more flexible than action by the Security 


Council. 
At the same meeting Mr. Adeel (the 


Sudan) noted with regret that the delega- 
tion of Portugal had decided to boycott the 
debate. He then suggested that the phrase: 
“Five members to be appointed by the 
President of the General Assembly” be in- 
serted in operative paragraph 2 of the draft, 
so the paragraph would read “Decides to 
appoint a sub-committee consisting of five 
members appointed by the President of the 
General Assembly, and instructs this sub- 
committee to ” After a 
separate vote on parts of two of the pre- 
ambular paragraphs the Sudanese proposal 
was voted on and adopted by 68 votes to 2, 
with 13 abstentions. The draft resolution 
as a whole, as amended to include the 


examine. ... 


Sudanese suggestion, was adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 73 to 2 (Spain and the Union 
of South Africa), with 9 abstentions (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, the Dominican Re- 


1 Document A/4705. For a summary of the discus- 
sion of this item in the Fourth Committee at the first 
part of the fifteenth session, see International Organiza- 
tion, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 132-136. 
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public, El Salvador, France, the Nether- 
lands, Thailand, and the United Kingdom). 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


Question of South West Africa: At its 
rog8th through 1103d meetings the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee considered the 
question of South West Africa, having be- 
fore it the preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa’ on the imple- 
mentation of General Assembly Resolution 
1568 which urged the government of the 
Union of South Africa to facilitate the in- 
vestigation of the situation in South West 
Africa to be undertaken by the committee.’ 
Mr. Rodriguez Fabregat (Uruguay), chair- 
man of the committee, introduced the re- 
port, which stated, inter alia, that the Union 
of South Africa had made it clear that it 
would be unable to cooperate with the com- 
mittee on the implementation of the resolu- 

The chairman pointed out that it 
apparent that the 
Union government had 1) denied the juris- 
diction of the United Nations, 2) flouted 
the authority of the General Assembly, 3) 
rejected the advisory opinions of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and 4) recog- 
nized no authority but its own over the 
people of a territory which had been en- 
trusted to it under mandate of the League 
of Nations. The chairman expressed the 
hope that the General Assembly, after con- 
sidering the report, would give clear in- 
structions to the committee in order that it 
might continue its work. Mr. Fabregat 
commended the report to the attention of 
the Fourth Committee, emphasizing that 
the General Assembly’s views with regard 
to the application of the apartheid policy in 
South West Africa were in no sense a vio- 
lation of the sub judice rule nor of Article 
2 (7) of the Charter, referring to domestic 
jurisdiction. 

The Committee subsequently granted 


tion. 


was from the report 


2See General Assembly Resolution 1568 (XV), 


December 18, 1960. 
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hearings to four petitioners from South 
West Africa, among them Mr. Mburumba 
Kerina, who stated, inter alia: 1) that the 
situation in South West Africa had greatly 
deteriorated; 2) that the Union’s refusal 
to admit the committee was a clear indica- 
tion that it would never cooperate with the 
United Nations and that therefore it was 
imperative for the General Assembly—(a) 
to establish the conditions for restoring a 
climate of peace and security, and (4) to 
take steps which would enable the indige- 
nous inhabitants of South West Africa to 
achieve a wide measure of internal self- 
government and independence as soon as 
possible; and 3) that with these ends in 
mind the South West Africa People’s Or- 
ganization (SWAPO) demanded self-gov- 
ernment for the territory forthwith and the 
replacement, for a short interim period, of 
the present regime by United Nations au- 
thorities—(a) an administrative committee 
of the General Assembly and (4) a United 
Nations police force, drawn primarily from 
independent African states and authorized 
to use force if necessary for the purpose of 
protecting lives—with a view to the attain- 
ment of self-government by October 1961 
and independence no later than January 
1963. Mr. Jacob Kahuaga, another peti- 
tioner, voiced similar demands for United 
Nations intervention to assist South West 
Africa toward and ex- 
pressed approval for a police force of Afri- 
can states. The Reverend Markus Kooper, 
presenting his complaints to the Commit- 
tee, cited as two examples of the implemen- 
tation of apartheid measures in South West 
Africa the removal of the residents of the 
Windhoek Location and of Hoachanas. He 
pointed out that there had been tremendous 
expansion of transport and communications 
facilities in the territory that had to be con- 
sidered in the light of military preparations. 
The Union government seemed to be try- 
ing to complete its apartheid program 
before the International Court handed 
down a ruling and was therefore doing 
everything in its power to delay the Court’s 
proceedings. 


self-government 
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After the four petitioners had been 
heard, the general discussion was opened 
by Mr. Carpio (Philippines), who stated 
that his delegation felt, in view of the state- 
ments of the petitioners, that the situation 
in South West Africa was as bad if not 
worse than before despite all United Na- 
tions efforts for a peaceful solution. He 
criticized, however, the suggestion that a 
UN commission to administer the territory 
should be composed of African states, for 
such a commission would contradict the 
principle of racial equality. Mr. Traore 
(Mali) added that many newly independ- 
ent Members of the United Nations had 
achieved independence through the help of 
the Organization and that it was the clear 
duty of the’ United Nations to help the 
people of South West Africa in their strug- 
gle for freedom. 

At the r1rorst meeting the discussion of 
the report of the committee was continued 
by Mr. U Tin Maung, speaking for the 
Burmese delegation, who stressed that vio- 
lence might erupt if the United Nations 
did not intervene vigorously to persuade 
the South African government to revise its 
policies and to respect fundamental human 
rights. 
port the legal action approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution under discussion 
but felt that any delay in the action would 
have dire consequences and that ultimately 


His delegation continued to sup- 


any solution would have to be a political 
one. He also voiced favor toward the peti- 
tioner’s suggestions for immediate UN in- 
tervention and for the appointment of a 
commission to administer the territory, al- 
though he reserved comments on the com- 
position of the commission. Burma felt 
that the Union’s military and paramilitary 
forces should be withdrawn from the terri 
tory and its military bases eliminated and 
that steps should be taken which would 
ensure self-government by the end of 1961 
through the establishment of a non-racial 
democratic government, with complete in- 
dependence to be implemented by January 
1963. With regard to a suggestion made 
at the rrooth meeting that a draft resolu- 
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tion submitted by Venezuela and Mexico 
at the first part of the fifteenth session, 
which would have imposed an obligation 
on the members of the Commonwealth to 
bring friendly influence on the Union of 
South Africa,’ be re-introduced, Mr. Maung 
stated that his delegation favored the re- 
introduction of such a draft so that the 
United Kingdom could take the lead in 
encouraging all members of the Common- 
wealth to persuade South Africa to change 
its policies without delay. 

Mr. Lapin (Soviet Union) pointed out 
that the petitioners had told the Committee 
that the western colonialist powers had 
openly supported the South African regime 
in South West Africa; if the United King- 
dom and other Commonwealth members 
had shown a genuine desire to influence the 
course of events in South West Africa, de- 
velopments in the territory would have 


been different. To await the decision of 


the International Court of Justice, he con- 
tinued, would entail unnecessary delays, 
and the Union government was using the 
proceedings before the Court to gain time 


and crush the growing resistance of the 
people of South West Africa. In any case, 
the Soviet delegation felt that the conclu- 
sions of the Court could add nothing to 
the decisions taken by the UN on South 
West Africa. Mr. Lapin also declared that 
the Venezuelan-Mexican draft resolution 
had not gone far enough and that the ex- 
perience of the past fifteen years had shown 
that moral pressure on the South African 
authorities would have no effect. In view 
of these facts and of the declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial coun- 
tries and peoples,’ the Fourth Committee: 
1) should immediately revoke South 
Africa’s mandate over South West Africa 
and entrust all administrative functions to 

3 See Document A/C.4/L.660. For a summary of 
the discussion of the draft in the Fourth Committee 
during the first part of the fifteenth session, see Inter- 
national Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), 


Pp. 135. 

* General Assembly Resolution 1514 (XV), Decem- 
ber 14, 1960. For a summary of the discussion and 
adoption of this resolution at the first part of the 
fifteenth session see International Organization, Winter 
1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 93-97. 
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a special commission, consisting of the in- 
dependent African states, whose task would 
be to organize elections within less than a 
year on the basis of universal suffrage; and 
2) should take the other necessary steps 
to ensure complete freedom and independ- 
ence not later than the first half of 1962. 
A provision along these lines had been 
contained in the original version of the 
draft resolution on South West Africa that 
six African countries had submitted to the 
Fourth Committee in November 1960.” 

Mr. Zuloaga (Venezuela) then re-sub- 
mitted on behalf of his country and Mexico 
the aforementioned resolution,’ which they 
had submitted and withdrawn at the first 
part of the fifteenth session, appealing to 
Members having close ties with the govern- 
ment of South Africa to exert moral influ- 
ence on South Africa so that that country 
would adjust its conduct to the obligations 
of the Charter. Mr. Bingham, speaking 
for the United States, stated that the Union 
government’s attempted justification of its 
refusal to permit the committee to visit the 
territory on the ground that the matter was 
sub judice was especially unconvincing com- 
ing from a government that had ignored 
or rejected prior decisions of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and had given no 
assurances that it would accept the Court’s 
decisions in the contentious proceedings 
brought against it by Ethiopia and Liberia.’ 
Mr. Bingham posed the question that Mex- 
ico had also asked South Africa: whether 
the Union, to establish its sincerity in ad- 
vancing the sub judice argument, would 
assure the Members of the United Nations 
that it would abide by the decisions of the 
Court. Since South Africa had not allowed 
the committee to visit the territory, Mr. 
Bingham continued, the United States dele- 
gation could only conclude that South 

5 Document A/C.4/L.653. For a summary of the 
discussion of the draft in the Fourth Committee at the 
first part of the fifteenth session, see International Or- 
ganization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 134. 

6 The draft was re-issued as Document A/C.4/L.671. 
See note 3 above. 


7 For a summary of these proceedings, see this issue, 
p. SII. 
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Africa did not want the Fourth Committee 
or the General Assembly to have the infor- 
mation which the committee would lay 
before them. In concluding, Mr. Bingham 
said that his delegation felt it would be 
foolish for the Committee to take action 
endangering 1) the existence of the man- 
date, upon which the United Nations posi- 
tion in the matter so largely depended, or 
2) the success of the contentious action 
before the Court. The representative of 
Guinea expressed the hope that the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom would be 
named specifically in the resolution and 
orally proposed an amendment to that effect. 
The delegates of Uruguay and Mexico, 
however, felt that it was not necessary to 
single out the United Kingdom since 1) 
the question of South West Africa had al- 
ready been debated in the British Parlia- 
ment and in December 1960 a resolution 
had been adopted calling on the United 
Kingdom government to take action in the 
UN and at the Commonwealth Conference 
to ensure that South Africa carried out the 
obligations of the mandate, and 2) it was 
a better idea to direct the appeal to all 
members of the Commonwealth. The rep- 
resentative of Guinea thereupon withdrew 
his oral amendment. 

When the draft—with oral amendments 
by India, the Philippines, and the United 
States included’—was voted on at the 1102d 
meeting, it was approved by 68 votes to 
none, with 12 abstentions [several of the 
Commonwealth countries plus Belgium, 
the Congo (Brazzaville), Finland, Portu- 
gal, and Spain]. 

At the 1103d meeting the representative 
of the Union of South Africa, observing 
that some delegates had taken the view 
that the petitioners were correct in their 
impression of the situation in South West 
Africa, said that he wished to restate his 
government’s opinion that adherence to the 
sub judice rule prevented him from an- 
swering the petitioners’ allegations. At the 
appropriate time and place the Union of 
South Africa would deal with all questions 

® Document A/C.4/L.671/Rev.t1. 
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relating to the case before the Court. In 
reply to a further question from the United 
States delegate as to whether the Union was 
prepared to concur in the decisions of the 
Court, the representative of the Union of 
South Africa reiterated that any pending 
aspect of the cases before the Court was 
governed by the sub judice rule. 

The report of the Committee on South 
West Africa received further consideration 
from the rro8th through 1118th meetings. 
In view of the recent developments at the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Confer- 
ence, at which the Union of South Africa 
withdrew the Commonwealth, the 
petitioners from the territory of South West 
Africa were granted another hearing. One 
of the petitioners, Mr. Kerina, expressed the 
opinion that the United Kingdom had a 
direct responsibility toward the people of 
South West Africa since when the mandate 
was conferred in 1920 it was not contem- 
plated that it would ever be administered 
by a mandatory power other than the 
United Kingdom. He proposed that the 
responsibility for administering the terri- 
tory be restored to the United Nations 
through the United Kingdom, and he 
urged that the United Nations prepare to 
assume direct supervisory responsibilities as 
of May 31, 1961, when the Union of South 
Africa would cease to be responsible to the 
United Kingdom for the administration of 
the territory. As for the question of sub 
judice, the issue was whether the Union of 
South Africa had fulfilled its international 
obligations with regard to the mandate, he 
pointed out, and not whether it should con- 
tinue to exercise supervisory functions over 
the territory. - A letter from SWAPO to 
the Fourth Committee, read by Mr. Kerina, 
reiterated demands for immediate and di- 
rect United Nations intervention in South 
West Africa in view of the following facts: 
1) the Union government was prepared to 
defend its position by force; 2) the African 
population was completely helpless against 
the military strength of the Union; and 3) 
there was no effective and sincere internal 


from 
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opposition to South African racism except 
African opposition, since the European set- 
tlers had overwhelmingly supported the 
Nationalist Party, which favored outright 
incorporation of the territory into the 
Union. 

At the r11oth meeting a draft resolution 
sponsored by 23 African, Asian, Latin 
American, and eastern European countries 
was introduced by Mr. Jha (India).” The 
draft included clauses requesting, inter alia: 
1) that the Committee on South West 
Africa discharge the tasks entrusted to it by 
a previous General Assembly resolution” as 
expeditiously as possible, with the coopera- 
tion of the Union of South Africa or with. 
out it, if necessary; 2) that Member States of 
the United Nations extend to the Commit- 
tee on South West Africa such assistance 
as it might require; 3) that the attention 
of the Security Council be drawn to the 
situation in South West Africa, which con- 
stituted a threat to the peace and security; 
4) that the government of South Africa 
cease arming Europeans; and 5) that the 
tasks assigned by the General Assembly 
resolution for the amelioration of the situa- 
tion in South West Africa and for the im- 
mediate accession of that territory to na- 
tional independence be fully discharged. 
Opening the discussion, Mr. Jha stated that 
the sub judice plea of the South African 
government was clearly a device to gain 
time and that his delegation did not con- 
sider this rule applicable since 1) the pro- 
ceedings before the International Court of 
Justice had not been instituted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly or any organ of the United 
Nations but by two Members who had also 
been members of the League, 2) the Gen- 
eral Assembly could not abdicate its politi- 
cal responsibilities conferred on it in respect 
to South West Africa under the mandate 
and the Charter simply because two of its 
Members had instituted proceedings against 
South Africa, and 3) South Africa could 
not plead sub judice because it was not 

® Document A/C.4/L.675 and Add.1. Afghanistan 


and the Sudan were subsequently added to the list of 
sponsors. 
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predisposed to accept the Court’s decision. 
Other delegates who agreed with this inter- 
pretation during the course of the debate 
were, inter alia, those of Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Nigeria, and the United States. The dele- 
gates of Morocco and Pakistan pointed 
again to the fact that South Africa had been 
evasive in answering questions about accept- 
ing the jurisdiction and decisions of the 
Court. 

In the course of the ensuing discussion 
during the rrroth through 1115th meetings, 
the following salient points were made with 
respect to the various parts of the draft: 

1) In regard to paragraph 4, calling for 
the committee to discharge the tasks as- 
signed to it by the General Assembly in 
order that the people of South West Africa 
might attain immediate national independ- 
ence, the representative of the United States, 
Mr. Bingham, stated at the rr1oth meeting 
that the phrase “and their immediate acces- 
sion to national independence” (a) was con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the mandate, 
(6) might jeopardize the proceedings be- 
fore the International Court, and (c) was 
wider in scope than the declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial coun- 
tries and peoples, which had dealt only 
with the immediate steps to be taken for 
that purpose. The representatives of Burma, 
Chile, Ghana, Guinea, Romania, Tunisia, 
and the Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
expressed the view that the draft was ap- 


propriate and opportune and that it should 


not be weakened by the deletion of any 
mention of the territory’s immediate acces- 
sion to independence since the General As- 
sembly’s declaration on the granting of 
independence to colonial countries and peo- 
ples had already stated that objective. 

2) Concerning paragraph 5 of the draft, 
which called on the committee to discharge 
its functions with or without the coopera- 
tion of the Union of South Africa, there 
was considerable discussion as to the limits 
that the draft foresaw in the carrying out 


See above, p. 453. 
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of the resolution. The representative of the 
United States said he hoped that the para- 
graph would not be construed as a threat 
to use force. 

Mr. Jha (India), presenting a revised 
version of the draft at the 1113th meeting,” 
stated that the last part of paragraph 4 had 
been amended to refer to the people’s right 
to national sovereignty and independence 
with as little delay as possible. Since Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 1568” had _ in- 
structed the committee to go to the territory 
and since it was clearly imperative, in view 
of the whole situation that that task be 
carried out, it was incumbent on the com- 
mittee to implement the mandate of the 
General Assembly however it could, al- 
though the use of force was clearly not 
implied. The representatives of Indonesia, 
Chile, Ecuador, Pakistan, and Ireland 


agreed that the committee did not have 
the right to use force to enter the territory, 
but the representative of Ireland posed the 
question of how the committee was to be 
expected to carry out its tasks in view of 


the intransigence of the South African gov- 
ernment. Continuing the debate on this 
paragraph, the delegate of Denmark said 
that it seemed possible to contemplate resort 
to force, and that in view of the difficulty 
of its tasks the committee must be given 
perfectly clear instructions by the General 
Assembly. 

3) During its consideration of paragraph 
7, which proposed that the Security Council 
be informed of the situation, the United 
States delegate requested that the draft be 
changed to read “the situation which, if al- 
lowed to continue, was likely to endanger 
international peace and security.” The draft 
was so amended. The representative of 
Poland then raised the question of whether 
the wording of paragraph 4 “likely to en- 
danger the peace and security” was not 
inconsistent with paragraph 7 “if allowed 
to continue would endanger international 
peace and security,” and said that there 
might be a long procedural and legal de- 
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bate if the draft went before the Security 
Council. The representative of the Philip- 
pines, Mr. Carpio, stated that paragraph 7 
introduced a timely new feature in that it 
laid the basis for further action, including 
perhaps sanctions, economic or otherwise, 
as envisaged in Articles 41 and 42 of the 
Charter. 

A protracted discussion ensued on the 
subject of the introductory paragraphs of 
the resolution, in which the obligations 
of the mandate and the position of the 
United Kingdom government were out- 
lined vis-d-vis the original grant of the 
mandate to the Crown, to be exercised on 
its behalf by the Union government. The 
representative of the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Smithers, felt that this implied responsi- 
bility of the Crown for the turn of events 
in the territory had to be cleared up. He 
stated that the Statute of Westminster of 
1931 had afirmed what had long been a 
fact of international life, namely that South 
Africa, like the other members of the Com- 
monwealth, was a separate legal entity and 
that the sovereignty of the Crown in the 
South African parliament was separate 
from the sovereignty of the Crown in the 
British parliament. After the First World 
War the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, acting on behalf of the League of 
Nations, had transferred the administration 
of South West Africa to the Union govern- 
ment. The mandate executed by the League 
Council confirming and defining the trans- 
fer had used the formula normal for such 
purposes at the time by conferring the 
mandate on and through the head of state 
of South Africa. Since South Africa at 
that time was a monarchy, the mandate 
would not have been conferred upon the 
South African government without mention 
of its head of state, the Crown. The use 
of the words “His Britannic Majesty” had 
not had any local significance and were not 
related in any way to the United Kingdom 
but were simply the usual means of identi- 
fying the Crown in relation to the govern- 
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ment of South Africa. It was therefore 
clear, Mr. Smithers continued, that the 
conferring of the mandate on the Crown 
“for and on behalf of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa” by implication 
excluded any other government from as- 
suming rights or duties under the mandate. 
It was equally clear that at no time had 
the United Kingdom government possessed 
any rights or duties whatsoever in connec- 
tion with it. As for the argument that 
when the Union became a republic its man- 
date would fall upon the United Kingdom 
government or other Commonwealth gov- 
ernments, that had not been the case in the 
past when India, Pakistan, and Ghana had 
replaced the Crown by another head of 
state. In those instances all rights and 
duties incurred while those countries were 
monarchies had not reverted to the United 
Kingdom or to the other remaining monar- 
chies of the Commonwealth. It was the 
view of the United Kingdom delegation, 
he concluded, that the terms of the mandate 
should be strictly adhered to by all parties; 
the government and the people of the 
United Kingdom viewed the practice of 
apartheid with revulsion. 

The representative of Liberia expressed 
regret that a member of the United King- 
dom parliament should try to deny the 
responsibility which had properly been con- 
ferred on the British Crown by the second 
paragraph of the preamble of the mandate 
reading: “a mandate should be conferred 
on His Britannic Majesty to be exercised on 
his behalf by the Government of the Union 
of South Africa to administer the terri- 
tory”; for Liberia’s delegation the construc- 
tion of the text was clear. The delegate of 
Canada, Mr. Asselin, on the other hand, 
stated that in the view of his delegation all 
the mandatory power’s rights and duties had 
been conferred upon South Africa through 
the agency of the Crown; at no time had 
the United Kingdom government possessed 
any rights or duties under the mandate. 
The representative of the United States 
voiced his delegation’s interpretation that 
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“His Britannic Majesty” was referred to in 
the fourth preambular paragraph solely as 
the head of state of the Union and that 
neither the reference nor the text of the 
mandate implied that the United Kingdom 
had currently any jurisdictional obligations 
under the mandate, an interpretation in 
which the representative of Colombia con- 
curred. The delegates of the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic and Yugoslavia 
voiced the conviction that the mandate 
should be revoked from the Union of South 
Africa and the territory placed under direct 
UN trusteeship. A Bulgarian oral amend- 
ment calling for the substitution of the 
words “colonial countries and peoples” for 
the words “dependent peoples” in the first 
preambular paragraph was accepted by the 
sponsors of the draft. When the draft was 
put to the vote, it was approved by 76 
votes to none, with 6 abstentions (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, and the United Kingdom). 

At the 963d plenary meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the interim report of the 
Fourth Committee on South West Africa 
was introduced.” The draft resolution 
containing an appeal to those Members of 
the United Nations which had particularly 
close and continuous relations with the gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa to 
bring influence to bear on that government 
with a view toward convincing it to adopt 
a changed attitude in the question of South 
West Africa was adopted by 74 votes to 
none, with g abstentions (Australia, Bel- 
gium, the Dominican Republic, Finland, 
France, Luxembourg, Portugal, Spain, and 
the United Kingdom). 

At the 979th plenary meeting of the As- 
sembly the final report of the Fourth Com- 
mittee“ on the question of South West 
Africa was submitted. The draft resolu- 
tion contained in the report 1) requesting 
the Committee on South West Africa to 
proceed immediately to discharge its spe- 
cial and urgent tasks with or without the 
cooperation of the government of South 
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Africa, 2) calling on the Members of the 
United Nations to extend to the committee 
such support as necessary for the discharge 
of its tasks, and 3) deciding to call the 
attention of the Security Council to the 
situation in South West Africa was adopted 
by 83 votes to none, with g abstentions 
(Australia, Belgium, the Republic of Camer- 
oun, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, and the United Kingdom). 
After the announcement of the result of the 
vote, the representative of Cameroun stated 
that he wished to be recorded as having 
voted in favor of the draft. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council,” and 
Offers by Member States of study and train- 
ing facilities for inhabitants of trust terri- 
tories: In its consideration of the report of 
the Trusteeship Council, the Fourth Com- 
mittee granted a hearing to a petitioner 
from Tanganyika” Mr. Zuberi Mtemvu of 
the Tanganyika African National Con- 
gress, who stated at the rog8th meeting that 
some might wonder if he was a true repre- 
sentative of his people since at the 1958 


general election he had polled 53 votes and 
How- 


at the most recent election 67 votes. 
ever, the polls could not be considered a 
true reflection of the people’s wishes, he ex- 
plained, since only 880,000 out of a total 
population of 9 million had been eligible to 
vote in the last election and the qualifica- 
tions for voting—including literacy and in- 
come requirements—were such that they 
favored non-Africans. Members of the Tan- 
ganyika African National Union (TANU) 
had resorted to intimidation, and currently 
members of the TANU Youth League were 
arresting, beating, and imprisoning people. 
There was indication of popular opposition 
to TANU’s policies of “multi-racism,” Mr. 
Mtemvu contended, and although the peo- 
ple of Tanganyika were not against federa- 
tion of the east African territories as such, 
they felt it must be brought about without 
outside pressure, i.e., after independence 
had been attained. His party, the petitioner 
said, would consent to a referendum on its 
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policies if the United Nations had any 
doubts that a large portion of the people of 
the territory supported them. With regard 
to the termination of the trusteeship agree- 
ment, the Tanganyikan chief minister, 
speaking in the Legislative Council on Oc- 
tober 19, 1960, continued Mr. Mtemvu, had 
referred to a suggestion by one member 
that the trusteeship agreement should be 
terminated during the present year and in- 
dependence achieved the following year. 
The chief minister had suggested that, in 
order to remove technical obstacles, the 
United Kingdom government should seek 
the adoption by the United Nations of a 
resolution authorizing the termination of 
the trusteeship agreement on the date set 
by that government for Tanganyika’s at- 
tainment of independence; the United King- 
dom government had expressed its readi- 
ness to adopt that suggestion. Mr. Mtemvu, 
however, pointed to a major difficulty in 
the argument of the chief minister: the 
United Kingdom in most cases granted in- 
dependence only when a colonial people 
had fulfilled certain conditions set for them 
or when it was found that the defense of 
colonialism was costing too much money 
and too many British lives—therefore there 
was every reason to oppose a move by the 
United Nations to leave the choice of a 
date to the United Kingdom. Nearly all 
United Nations the effect 
that colonial peoples should achieve inde- 
pendence at once had been opposed by the 
United Kingdom. The people of Tangan- 
yika wanted independence now, concluded 
the petitioner, and a legislature in which 
only Africans sat, although the rights of 
other peoples would be protected. 

In response to questions from the Fourth 
Committee, at the 1103d meeting Mr. 
Mtemvu stated: 1) that the people of the 
territory would be satisfied to become fully 
independent in the first half of 1961; 2) 
that the constitution to be worked out at 
a constitutional conference to take place in 
March 1961 would probably not decide that 


resolutions to 
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the country should become independent in 
1961 but would merely increase the powers 
of the Council of Ministers so as to give 
the territory internal self-government while 
leaving to the governor the responsibility 
for various matters including foreign af- 
fairs; 3) that the government, not heeding 
the desires of the people for independence, 
had not even submitted at the last session 
of the Legislative Council a motion calling 
for the independence of Tanganyika or a 
bill providing for the introduction of uni- 
versal adult suffrage, one of the measures 
which should precede independence; 4) 
that members of the Tanganyikan African 
National Party had not been invited to the 
constitutional conference; 5) that the peti- 
tioner’s party and TANU were determined 
to abolish every vestige of the racial dis- 
crimination practiced by the Colonial Of- 
fice, and that the Minister of Education had 
announced his intention of pursuing a pol- 
icy of integration in the schools; 6) that the 
minimum wage for an African worker was 
2, shillings a day while to the best of the 
petitioner's knowledge no European worker 
made less than 4,000 shillings a month; 7) 
that the had_ been 
elected regularly but that the Tanganyikan 
African National Congress could not accept 


present government 


its program on the question of independ- 
ence. 

The question of the future of Tangan- 
yika was not discussed again until the 
1153d and 1154th meetings of the Fourth 
Committee when the report of the Trustee- 
ship Council received its final scrutiny. At 
that time Mr. U Tin Maung, in presenting 
the report, expressed his regret that Mr. 
Nyerere, leader of the political party then 
in power in Tanganyika, had been unable 


to appear before the Committee and would 


not, as some delegations to the Trusteeship 
Council had hoped, be invited to take part 
in the work of the fifteenth session since 
the administering authority felt such action 
would be premature. The Committee also 
had before it a letter, dated April 17, 1961, 
to the Secretary-General, 


and addressed 
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from the permanent representative of the 
United Kingdom to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil stating that at a conference at Dar-es- 
Salaam in March 1961 agreement had been 
reached with Tanganyika setting December 
28, 1961, as the date on which Tanganyika 
would become independent.” At the 1152d 
meeting the British Commonwealth coun- 
tries had submitted a joint draft on the 
question of Tanganyika which took note of 
the date fixed for independence and recom- 
mended that upon its accession to independ- 
ence Tanganyika be admitted to member- 
ship in the United Nations.” The draft was 
subsequently co-sponsored by 48 additional 
countries. During the course of the debate, 
Sir Andrew Cohen, speaking for the United 
Kingdom, stated that: 1) in May 1961 Tan- 
ganyika would enjoy complete internal au- 
tonomy; 2) the government of Tanganyika 
had just set up a department to coordinate 
foreign aid and technical assistance and had 
made several requests for assistance to vari- 
ous United Nations bodies, including the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, 
the Special Fund, and the International De- 
velopment Association; 3) steps had been 
taken to send a Resident Representative of 
the Technical Assistance Board to Dar-es- 
Salaam and to set up a United Nations 
information center; 4) in the field of edu- 
cation, the government of Tanganyika and 
the administering authority, spurred by the 
recommendations of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and the conclusions of the visiting mis- 
sion on the urgent need for action, had 
endeavored to develop secondary education 
and had taken measures to found the Uni- 
versity of Tanganyika and to train and 
Africanize the higher grades of the civil 
service. At the 1154th meeting the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union proposed an 
oral amendment to the draft under consid- 
eration providing for the addition of an 
operative paragraph requesting the adminis- 
tering authority to present to the Trustee- 
ship Council at its 1961 summer session 
further information on the Dar-es-Salaam 
conference of March 1961 and on the meas- 
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ures planned or already taken by the ad- 
ministering authority to ensure the transfer 
of powers to the legislative and executive 
organs of Tanganyika. This amendment 
was accepted by the sponsors of the draft 
resolution, and the amended draft was sub- 
sequently adopted by the 
Committee. 

The Fourth Committee at its 1153d and 
1154th meetings also considered offers by 
Members of study and training facilities 
for inhabitants of trust territories, having 
before it, in addition to the report of the 
Trusteeship Council, a report by the Secre- 
tary-General on the actual use of scholar- 
ships and training facilities offered by Mem- 
ber States to students from trust territories.” 
At the 1152d meeting Burma and Ceylon 
had submitted a joint draft resolution 
which, inter alia: 1) took note of the infor- 
mation contained in the report of the Trus- 
teeship Council on scholarships offered 
since 1959 by various Member States to 
students from trust territories and on the 
utilization of these scholarships; 2) decided 


unanimously 


to postpone until the sixteenth session full 
consideration of the question; 3) requested 
the Trusteeship Council to continue its 
consideration of the matter at its 27th 
session and to report to the sixteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly; and 4) 


decided to place the question on the 
agenda of the sixteenth session as a separate 
item. At the 1154th meeting the joint draft 
was unanimously adopted. One further 
draft was introduced in the closing meet- 
ings of the Fourth Committee by Ireland 
which proposed that the General Assembly 
take note of the report of the Trusteeship 
Council on its activities during the period 
August 7, 1959, to June 30, 1960, and rec- 
ommend to the administering authorities 
to take account of the observations and rec- 
ommendations contained therein. The draft 
was adopted by 51 votes to none, with 7 
abstentions, at the 1154th meeting. 
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At the gg5th plenary meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the above-mentioned three 
draft resolutions, as contained in the report 
of the Fourth Committee on the general 
report of the Trusteeship Council and offers 
of study and training facilities for inhabi- 
tants of trust territories,” were voted on 
by the Assembly. The draft resolution on 
the future of Tanganyika was adopted 
unanimously. Draft resolution II on the 
general report of the Trusteeship Council 
covering the period August 7, 1959, to June 
30, 1960, was adopted by 70 votes to none, 
with ro abstentions. Draft resolution III, 
dealing with training and study facilities 
for inhabitants of trust territories, 
unanimously adopted. 

Dissemination of information on the 
United Nations and the international trus- 
teeship system in the trust territories, and 
Establishment of United Nations informa- 
tion centers in or near trust territories: At 
the rro4th meeting of the Fourth Com- 
mittee the report of the Secretary-General 
on the establishment of United Nations in- 
formation centers in or near trust territories 
was considered.” In the course of the brief 
debate following the introduction of the 
report, Mr. U Tin Maung of Burma drew 
attention to the fact that under the terms of 
General Assembly Resolution 1410 (XIV) 
of December 5, 1959, the Secretary-General 
had been asked to initiate discussions with 
the administering authorities with a view 
to establishing United Nations information 
It was 


was 


centers in certain trust territories. 
clear from the Secretary-General’s report, he 
said, that the mandate had not been carried 
out since the report showed not the estab- 
lishment of such centers but rather pro- 
tracted negotiations between the Secretary- 
General and the administering powers, who 
did not seem very eager to establish United 
Nations information centers in the areas 
under their administration. Mr. Maung 
cited the following examples, from the re- 
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port, of attitudes toward the establishment 
of such centers: 1) Australia had informed 
the Secretary-General that it doubted 
whether the establishment of a United Na- 
tions information center in New Guinea 
could be justified at the present stage; 2) 
New Zealand had advanced arguments sim- 
ilar to those of Australia about the setting 
up of a center in Western Samoa although 
the report stated that the government of 
New Zealand had arranged to pay half the 
expenses of a government information serv- 
ice in Western Samoa and to provide a chief 
publicity officer; 3) the government of Bel- 
gium felt that the establishment of an infor- 
mation center at Usumbura would be ad- 
vantageous, and the administering authority 
would appoint at least two locally recruited 
staff to that office; 4) the United States had 
assured the Secretary-General that it fa- 
vored the distribution of information to the 
trust territory of the Pacific Islands and 
that if the present arrangements for dis- 
tributing information were to be abandoned 


several information centers would have to 
be set up in Palau, Yap, Truk, Ponape and 


the Marshall Islands. 

3ringing up to date the report on the 
situation in Tanganyika, Sir Andrew 
Cohen (the United Kingdom) stated that 
as the result of a visit by a United Nations 
information Dar-es-Salaam in 
November—December 1960, the government 
of Tanganyika had requested that a United 
Nations information office be attached to 
the office of the resident technical assistance 
representative and that such an arrange- 
ment was scheduled for implementation in 
April 1961. Speaking for the government 
of Australia, Mr. Forsythe said that at the 
present time the demand for information 
on the United Nations in New Guinea was 
being satisfactorily met under the existing 
arrangements and that the schools were 
handling the problem—the difficulty of 
translating any United Nations information 
into the local dialects would be great and 
all material would have to be simplified 


officer to 


General Assembly Resolution (XV), 


December 14, 1960. 
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until the literacy rate was increased. Mr. 
Lapin of the Soviet Union advanced the 
view that the report indicated that the Sec- 
retariat had failed to carry out the mandate 
of the General Assembly and that it was 
merely a reflection of the point of view of 
the administering authorities. The Secre- 
tariat had lost its prestige and influence, he 
continued, and in all matters, great and 
small, it acted hand in hand with the co- 
lonialists. In response to a question by Mr. 
Rasgotra as to what progress had recently 
been made in the establishment of an infor- 
mation center at Usumbura in Ruanda- 
Urundi, Mr. Cottrell of the Secretariat 
replied that the selection of assistants to be 
trained for service with the United Nations 
information should properly be 
raised with the new government to be set 
up in Ruanda-Urundi following the legis- 
lative elections. 

At the 1106th meeting Mr. U Tin Maung 
introduced the revised draft of a resolution 
presented by his country at the previous 
meeting calling for the Secretary-General, 
inter alia: 1) to continue discussions with 
a view to the setting up of centers without 
further delay in Ruanda-Urundi and New 
Guinea, the responsible positions to be 
filled preferably by indigenous inhabitants; 
2) to ensure the immediate and mass publi- 
cation, as well as the widest circulation 
possible, of the declaration on the granting 
of independence to colonial countries and 
peoples;* and 3) to submit a report on the 
matter to the sixteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to the 27th session of 
the Trusteeship Council.” The draft also 
took note of the fact that the United King- 
dom had taken steps to establish an infor- 
mation center in Tanganyika in the near 
future. In the ensuing discussion of the 
draft the representative of Uruguay, sup- 
ported by the delegates of Morocco, Greece, 
and Mali, stressed the importance of dis- 
tributing information in the vernacular. 
The representative of Bulgaria requested 
the removal of the word “preferably” from 


center 
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the clause stipulating that the centers 
should be staffed by indigenous inhabitants. 
Mr. Rasgotra (India) raised several points, 
inter alia: 1) that the General Assembly 
resolution had given the Secretary-General 
a clear and categorical mandate and that it 
should not have been necessary for the 
Secretary-General to await the initiative of 
the administering authorities; 2) that al- 
though the United Kingdom representative 
had said that an office of the Technical As- 
sistance Board was to be opened in Tan- 
ganyika with an information officer at- 
tached, the right course would be to open a 
full-fledged information center there; 3) 
that the information reaching New Guinea 
from Sydney, Australia, was utterly inade- 
quate, as had been stated by the last visiting 
mission to that territory and that despite 
arguments to the contrary, the difficulty of 
the language could be overcome; 4) that 
the Pacific Islands under United States ad- 
ministration were the area in which infor- 
mation was probably being communicated 
most freely to the peoples but that there 
was considerable room for improvement 
even there. The Indian representative sup- 
ported both the Bulgarian and the Uru- 
guayan suggestions. 

Mr. Edmonds (New Zealand) suggested 
that a center to service both Papagua and 
New Guinea might for the sake of econ- 
omy and efficiency be set up in the neigh- 
boring territory rather than in the trust 
territory itself. As for the paragraph at- 
tacked by Bulgaria, he felt that the deletion 
of the word “preferably” was not necessary; 
certain governments insisted that any 
United Nations center be staffed by their 
own nationals, but his delegation felt that 
in conformity with the principle of univer- 
sality an outsider, if possible, should be 
brought in to head an information center 
so as to ensure complete independence 
from the local government. Mr. Kosc- 
zuisko-Morizat (France) believed that the 
suggestion that centers be staffed by indige- 
nous inhabitants was discriminatory and 
that the primary consideration for an ap- 
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pointment should be a candidate’s qualifi- 
cations. The Danish delegation shared the 
views of the French and New Zealand dele- 
gates. 

Throughout the 1107th meeting the de- 
bate continued on the Bulgarian amend- 
ment, with representatives of Liberia, Af- 
ghanistan, the United Arab Republic and 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
supporting deletion of the word “prefera- 
bly.” On the other hand, the delegates 
of Colombia, and Canada agreed with the 
Greek representative, who felt that the 
word “preferably” should be retained so as 
to give the Office of Public Information free- 
dom of choice. Speaking for the Secretariat, 
Mr. Powell, the Chief of Center Services, 
observed that when information 
were established in the trust territories the 
greatest possible use would be made of 
local staff, but in view of the fact that the 
resolution was urging the establishment of 
centers without further delay, it would be 
necessary to carry out the program under 
until 


centers 


experienced non-indigenous officers 
local people could be sufficiently trained. 
The representatives of Chile, Afghanistan, 
and Greece urged the extensive use of 
visual aids in the program. 

Discussion of the Burmese draft was con- 
tinued at the 1128th meeting, at which time 
Mr. Tavares de Sa, United Nations Under- 
Secretary for Public Information, presented 
a report on the financial implications of the 
draft.“ With respect to the stipulation of 
the proposed draft that centers be opened 
without delay in Tanganyika, Ruanda- 
Urundi, and New Guinea, Mr. Tavares de 
Sa pointed out that practical steps would 
first have to be taken by the Secretary- 
General and the administering authorities 
concerned, such as 1) the provision of 
premises and essential services and 2) the 
training of indigenous personnel. Experi- 
ence had shown that selection of the right 
persons to train for public information jobs 
was not an easy or rapid process. In the 
case of Ruanda-Urundi, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral proposed to the administering author- 
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ity the appointment of an interim director 
to assist in the selection of candidates to be 
trained to occupy posts as information as- 
sistants. In Tanganyika a center would 
have to operate in its initial stages under 
the direction of an internationally recruited 
personnel officer, with indigenous inhabi- 
tants participating as soon as possible. The 
exclusion of the word “preferably” from 
the draft would cause legal, constitutional, 
and practical difficulties, he concluded. 
Since the staff regulations of the Secretariat 
provided, under Article 101 of the Charter 
concerning geographical distribution of 
staff, that staff members were subject to the 
authority of the Secretary-General and to 
assignment by him to any activities of the 
United Nations and that they were respon- 
sible to him in the exercise of their author- 
ity, the proposed draft requiring the Secre- 
tary-General to appoint only indigenous 
inhabitants of the trust territories to posi- 
tions of responsibility in the centers would 
contravene both Article 101 of the Charter 
and the staff regulations as approved by the 
General Assembly. The Secretary-General 
was in full sympathy with the wishes ex- 
pressed by the General Assembly, the Un- 
der-Secretary assured the Committee, and it 
was his intention to employ indigenous in- 
habitants in the information centers as 
rapidly and fully as possible. 

Mr. U Tin Maung, introducing a second 
revised version of the Burmese draft,” 
stated that the suggestions of the represent- 
atives of India, Bulgaria, and Morocco had 
been taken into consideration. The draft 
included provisions for the vernacular lan- 
guage to be used and for responsible posi- 
tions to be occupied by indigenous inhabi- 
tants; it specifically mentioned Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi, and New Guinea as areas 
where centers ought to be established with- 
out delay. The United States representative 
suggested that an amendment be added to 
the revised draft incorporating the phrase 
“in so far as possible” in the stipulation that 
responsible positions would be occupied by 


3 A/C.4/L.673/Rev.2. 
3% Document A/4736. 
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indigenous inhabitants. The representa- 
tives of Greece and Canada pleaded for the 
inclusion of a similar phrase. When Mr. 
Tavares de Sa was further questioned about 
the United Nations recruitment policies, he 
stated that if no candidates were available 
with the necessary qualifications, his office 
would train people as quickly as possible. 
In the current information centers, outside 
the trust territories, the stafing problem 
was solved by appointing directors entirely 
acceptable to local authorities if the director 
was not indigenous; at least one member of 
each staff was a national of the country in 
question. 

When voting took place at the r12g9th 
meeting on the United States proposal to 
insert “in so far as possible” into the text, 
the amendment was rejected by 37 votes to 
23, with 15 abstentions. A French proposal 
to vote separately on the phrase “in which 
the responsible positions would be occupied 
by the indigenous inhabitants of the trust 
territories concerned” was rejected by 39 
votes to 15, with 19 abstentions. At the 
request of the Danish representative opera- 
tive paragraph 5, containing the disputed 
section, was voted on separately and was 
approved by 56 votes to 1 (France), with 
21 abstentions. The draft as a whole was 
approved by 70 votes to none, with 8 ab- 
stentions (Netherlands, New Zealand, Por- 
tugal, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada, France). 

At the gg4th plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly the draft resolution, as 
contained in the report of the Fourth Com- 
mittee,” was voted on and adopted by 78 
votes to none, with g abstentions. Before 
the vote was taken the President of the 
General Assembly pointed out that the ad- 
ditional costs for implementing the resolu- 
tion would amount to $27,700 for 1961, and 
that in the event of the adoption of the 
draft the Secretary-General would proceed 
with its implementation initially within the 
funds voted for the 1961 approved public 
information program.” 


27 See Document A/C.4/478. 
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Question of the future of Ruanda-Urundi: 
This item was considered by the Fourth 
Committee at its rro06th to 1108th, r112th, 
1117th to 1141st, and 1153d meetings. The 
Committee had before it at the onset of the 
discussion the following documents: 1) the 
interim report of the United Nations Com- 
mission for Ruanda-Urundi® covering (a) 
the events affecting Ruanda-Urundi during 
the period between the 1960 visiting mis- 
sion and the adoption of General Assembly 
Resolutions 1579 and 1580,” (4) occurrences 
subsequent to the General Assembly resolu- 
tions, (c) the Ostend Conference of Janu- 
ary 7-11, 1961, (d) the visit of the com- 
mission to Brussels, (¢) the commission’s 
stay in Ruanda-Urundi, and (f) its return 
to Brussels and later to New York; 2) 
(a) a letter from the chairman of the dele- 
gation of the Soviet Union to the President 
of the General Assembly urging that the 
General Assembly resolution concerning 
electoral conditions in Ruanda-Urundi be 
implemented before elections were held, 
(6) a communication from the permanent 
representative of Belgium to the President 
of the General Assembly stating that Bel- 
gium was postponing the elections planned 
for January 1961, (c) a letter from the per- 
manent representatives of Burma, India, the 
Soviet Union, and the United Arab Repub- 
lic addressed to the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly drawing attention to the fact 
that on January 30, 1961, Ruanda had pro- 
claimed itself an independent republic, de- 
posed Kigeri V, the Mwami (ruler) of 
Ruanda, and violated the trusteeship agree- 
ment according to which Ruanda-Urundi 
was to attain independence as a single en- 
tity, (d) a note verbale from the Belgian 
representative to the Secretary-General stat- 
ing that the administering authority felt 
that it could not forcibly oppose the peace- 
ful will of the people without creating seri- 


7% Document A/4706 and Add.t5. 

7% General Assembly Resolutions 1579 and 1580 
(XV), December 20, 1960. Resolution 1579 dealt 
with the postponement of the holding of elections, a 
conference of political parties, a general amnesty, and 
the setting-up of a United Nations Commission for 
Ruanda-Urundi. Resolution 1580 dealt with the hold- 
ing of a referendum on the subject of the Mwami of 
Ruanda. For a discussion of the future of Ruanda- 
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ous disorders, and (e¢) a cable from the 
United Nations Commission for Ruanda- 
Urundi to the President of the General As- 
sembly;” 3) a memorandum from the Sec- 
retary-General on communications received 
regarding Ruanda-Urundi;” and 4) a peti- 
tion from the Mwami of Ruanda concern- 
ing Belgian recognition of the Republic of 
Ruanda and the failure of the administering 
authority to hold a referendum on the sub- 
ject of the Mwami.” 

In introducing the report of the United 
Nations Commission for Ruanda-Urundi,” 
the chairman of the commission, Mr. Dor- 
sinville of Haiti, pointed out that on its 
arrival in Usumbura the commission had 
discovered it could not count on the cooper- 
ation of the local administration, which 
had decided to frustrate any decision of the 
Brussels government that ran counter to its 
views. The Resident-General had promul- 
gated legislative orders and had set up new 
institutions with autonomous powers with- 
out the knowledge of the commission. The 
Gitarama coup d’état of January 28 took 
place while the commission was in the ter- 
ritory but the United Nations group was 
not informed of it until the next day, and 
then only over the official radio. Although 
the commission had arrived on January 28, 
it was not able to see the Resident-General 
until January 29, when, evidencing no 
alarm over the coup, the Resident-General 
said that he was faced with a fait accompli 
and that he could not repress the popular 
movement by force or arrest the leaders 
with whom he had been cooperating up to 
that time. The chairman of the commis- 
sion pointed out that the sudden blindness 
and paralysis of the administration was 
strange in view of the absolute powers 
which the Resident-General had given him- 
self under the legislative order of October 
25, 1960; he wondered whether a similar 


Urundi at the first part of the fifteenth session includ- 
ing these resolutions, see International Organization, 
Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 137-141. 

*® Documents A/4689, A/4690, A/4691, 
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coup by parties other than the Parti du 
movement de l'émancipation hutu (PAR- 
MEHUTU) or the Association pour la 
promotion sociale de la masse (APRO- 
SOMA) would have been treated with the 
same indulgence. The chairman also ques- 
tioned why, in view of the fact that the 
coup had supposedly abolished the institu- 
tion of the Mwami or monarchy, Mr. 
Gitera, the founder of APROSOMA and 
apparently one of the leaders at Gitarama 
since he had been elected president of the 
Legislative Council had, only fifteen days 
after the coup, resigned from that office 
and from the assembly and founded a new 
party, the Parti national rwandais (APRO- 
BAMI), the professed object of which was 
to associate the three groups of the Ruan- 
dese population—the Hutu, the Tutsi and 
the Twa—each group rallying around its 
own Mwami. It was said that the social 
and political revolution of the Hutu masses 
had been converted into a brutal seizure of 
power and a racialist dictatorship. 
Turning to events in Urundi, the chair- 
man of the commission stated that a provi- 


sional government and state council had 
been set up and that elections had been 
held there without the knowledge of the 


commission. It was no secret that one 
branch of the royal dynasty, he continued, 
was favored by the administration and that 
the Mwami was encountering increasing 
difficulties from the administration, which 
was alarmed by his sympathy with the aims 
of the political parties other than those 
which it favored. The commission firmly 
believed that, as long as the administering 
authority continued to shield the admin- 
istration at Usumbura when it took action 
directly opposed to the General Assembly’s 
recommendations and to the administering 
authority’s own decisions in pursuance of 
these recommendations, there was no hope 
of a satisfactory solution to the territory’s 
problems. The commission had indicated 
the minimum of guarantees which should 
be obtained from the Belgian government 
to ensure that the General Assembly rec- 
% Document A/C.4/L.674 and Add.r. 
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ommendations would be implemented: 1) 
that the administering authority should 
state unequivocally not only that it was 
ready to assume all the responsibilities of 
the mandate, but alsp that the efficient and 
whole-hearted exercise of its powers would 
at all times ensure the execution of any de- 
cisions it might take in implementation of 
the General Assembly’s recommendations; 
and 2) that until the first legal government 
was finally established as the result of elec- 
tions supervised by the United Nations, no 
local authority should be able, de facto or 
de jure, to obstruct the application of the 
General Assembly decisions. 

At the r1ro7th meeting Mr. Rasgotra 
(India) introduced a draft resolution spon- 
sored by his delegation and those of Burma, 
Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Mali, and Vene- 
zuela calling for the records of the Fourth 
Committee proceedings on the subject of 
Ruanda-Urundi to be made available in 
verbatim form.” In view of a statement 
by the Secretary-General to the effect that 
considerable administrative difficulties would 
be encountered if the whole Fourth Com- 
mittee debate on the item in question were 
rendered in verbatim form in the records,” 
at the 1117th meeting the Committee 
agreed on a compromise, suggested by the 
representatives of Venezuela and Guinea, 
i.e., that the petitioners’ statements as well 
as those of the administering authority 
and of the members of the United Nations 
commission would be circulated in full. 

The Belgian representative, Mr. Moreau 
de Melen, opened the debate at the 1108th 
meeting by presenting his government’s 
views on recent events in the trust terri- 
tory. He stated that Belgium desired to 
cooperate as frankly and fully as possible 
with the United Nations since both the UN 
and Belgium were motivated by the same 
aim—to guide the inhabitants of Ruanda- 
Urundi toward independence and harmony. 
He feared that the commission had the im- 
pression the local administration had not 
done everything within its means to facili- 
tate the commission’s work. However, since 
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the Gitarama coup had occurred on the day 
of the commission’s arrival at Usumbura, 
he explained, the local government had 
been confronted with a grave situation to 
which it had had to give its full attention. 
Contrary to what was stated in the report 
of the commission, Belgium had not main- 
tained an attitude of hostility toward the 
United Nations; it was the inhabitants who 
mistrusted the UN, because they thought 
the Organization was delaying their inde- 
pendence. He also pointed out that the 
commission had not visited Ruanda since it 
had felt that contact with the new govern- 
ment might give rise to some misunder- 
standing, and that the commission had 
spent only sixteen days in the territory, 
fifteen of them in the unrepresentative 
border town of Usumbura. He felt that 
the inquiry should be resumed and said 
that his government would ensure that the 
UN representatives were received in proper 
manner and were given the necessary as- 
sistance. Mr. Moreau de Melen also stated 
that the January 28 coup had, contrary to 
the opinions of the commission, taken place 
without the knowledge of the Resident- 
General, who had learned of it on the fol- 
lowing day. When he had authorized the 
Gitarama meeting, the Resident-General 
had presumably known that decisions of a 
political nature would be taken there but 
he had not known what they would be, 
and in the view of the Belgian representa- 
tive, he could not have opposed the meet- 
ing without causing a violent reaction 
among the inhabitants. The administering 
authority had had nothing to do with the 
drafting of the constitution and, in fact, the 
document contained provisions which no 
administering authority could tolerate. 

In outlining the future prospects of the 
territory in the light of General Assembly 
Resolutions 1579 and 1580, Mr. Moreau de 
Melen assured the Committee that the Bel- 
gian government recognized the need to 
grant amnesty to as many prisoners as pos- 
sible but that it intended to do so only 
insofar as public order and security would 
allow. The commission had recommended 
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that 
measures for a general amnesty, determin- 
ing on its own responsibility the individual 
cases in which such measures could not be 
applied. Belgium considered this a dan- 
gerous proposal, he said, because any am- 
nesty which did not satisfy objective criteria 
but was based on subjective judgments 
would give rise to considerable criticism. 
For this reason the Belgian government 


the administering authority adopt 


thought it preferable to set up a committee 
of magistrats, with a representative of the 
United Nations to supervise the proceed- 
ings, and hoped that the Fourth Committee 
would come to a decision on this proposal. 
With regard to refugees from Ruanda- 
Urundi, the Belgian government had al- 
ready taken steps to facilitate their return 
and to ensure the safety of their persons 
and property. Concerning the conference 
that had been held in Ostend in January 
1961, attended by representatives of all the 
political parties in the territory, the Bel- 
gian representative felt that it had been a 
step backward from the Kisenyi meeting 
of December 7-13, 1960, where representa- 
tives of the four national parties of Ruanda 
had signed the final communiqué. Mr. 
Moreau de Melen was surprised that the 
sponsors of the General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 1579 had implied that the Belgian gov- 
ernment wanted to use Ruanda-Urundi as 


a base for possible military operations, since 
only 1,200 Belgians were stationed in the 
On the subject of the forthcom- 
ing elections, the Belgian government was 


territory. 


convinced that it was absolutely necessary 
to organize the elections under United Na- 
tions supervision and that the UN should 
propose the date for the elections, subject to 
the approval of the people. He pointed out 
that the date of the elections and even the 
method of voting were questions that 
should be agreed on by the United Nations, 
the administering authority, and the indige- 
nous population. The Belgian government 
had already signified its concurrence on the 
question of the referendum relating to the 
Mwami, provided that it was conducted in 
such a way as to ensure its success and, in 
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particular, that there was no threat of boy- 
cott by a substantial proportion of the peo- 
ple; the Belgian government could not 
agree to the return of the Mwami prior to 
such a referendum since his return under 
those circumstances would certainly result 
in serious disturbances. In Ruanda-Urundi 
neither the United Nations nor the admin- 
istering authority could by themselves de- 
termine the political policy to be followed, 
he cautioned, for the elected organs of 
Urundi and the authorities installed in Ru- 
anda as a result of the coup at Gitarama 
could not be disregarded. Finally, the 
Belgian government was agreeable to the 
establishment of a United Nations informa- 
tion center in the territory on the basis 
indicated in the commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 


At the 1117th through 1131st meetings 
the Fourth Committee granted hearings to 


petitioners representing the political parties 
of Ruanda and Urundi. At the 1117th 
meeting Mr. Michel Rawagasana of the 
Union Nationale Ruandaise (UNAR) 
pointed out, inter alia: 1) that UNAR had 
not participated in the Kisenyi meeting but 
that two persons connected with neo-coloni- 
alist parties had attended and made pledges 
in the name of the UNAR;; 2) that neither 
the petitioner nor the UNAR vice-presi- 
dent had been allowed to be represented at 
the Ostend conference, which was held be- 
hind closed doors; 3) that Belgium was op- 
posing any ammesty measures aimed at 
liberating the true nationalist leaders; 4) 
that Belgium had 3,500 troops in the terri- 
tory, not the reported 1,200, and that many 
of them had been sent there after the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution calling on Belgium 
to refrain from using the territory as a mili- 
tary base had been adopted; 5) that free- 
dom of speech and assembly no longer 
Ruanda; 6) that the interests 
of reactionary colonialism had brought 
about the division of the trust territory into 


existed in 


two states, one a sovereign independent re- 
public under a provisional trusteeship, and 
the other a kingdom endowed with an au- 
tonomous provisional government; and 7) 
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that, with respect to Mwami Kigeli V, the 
overwhelming majority of his people loved 
him and desired his return. Mr. Rawaga- 
sana suggested: 1) that the General Assem- 
bly resolutions be put into effect without 
delay; 2) that the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Ruanda-Urundi be given clearly 
defined terms of reference authorizing it to 
intervene effectively to restore the rule of 
law and civil liberties and to call on any 
appropriate organ of the United Nations in 
order to ensure compliance with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decisions; 3) that through 
the good offices of the United Nations pro- 
vincial executive colleges be set up in Ru- 
anda and Urundi—the college in Ruanda 
to be composed of two representatives of 
each of the four political parties and that 
in Urundi to be composed of the represent- 
atives of the parties typifying the various 
segments of political opinion in Urundi— 
with the task of dispatching current busi- 
ness before the proposed legislative elec- 
tions; 4) that a provisional government of 
national union be established for Ruanda- 
Urundi as a whole through the offices of 
the United Nations, to function until the 
end of the talks on independence; 5) that 
police and local administrative authorities 
be politically neutralized in order to ensure 
that democratic legislative elections would 
take place in June 1961 with all adults par- 
ticipating; and 6) that all Belgian troops be 
immediately withdrawn and replaced by a 
national gendarmerie led by officers from 
the United Nations security force. In clos- 
ing, the UNAR petitioner stated that the 
alleged coup at Gitarama was only a politi- 
cal maneuver thought up by the Belgians 
in order to confront the UN with a fait 
accompli and force it to deal with men who 
represented only a minority party. The 
objective of the “so-called” legislative elec- 
tions in Urundi was the same. 
Representatives of APROSOMA and 
PARMEHUTHU spoke at the r120th-1123d 
meetings. Mr. Aloys Munyangaju (APRO- 
SOMA) stated, inter alia, that: 1) the insti- 
tutions set up at Gitarama provided a dem- 
ocratic framework within which the people 
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could participate in the government of their 
country; 2) since the United Nations and 
the administering authority had not told 
the people when elections were to be held, 
action had been taken at Gitarama and the 
new government was being obeyed by the 
majority of the people; 3) the dissolution 
of the institutions set up at Gitarama would 
have an unfortunate effect on efforts to call 
a round-table conference to solve the prob- 
lems of the country; 4) APROSOMA was 
in favor of the objective proposed by the 
United Nations—the evolution of a single, 
united composite state—but at the present, 
as at the time when the mandate was 
granted, there were two separate states with 
no institutions on which unity could be 
based; 5) members of APROSOMA and 
PARMEHUTU were ready to meet with 
representatives of Urundi at a round-table 
conference with a view to trying to per- 
suade them that the establishment of a 


federation would be in the interests of the 
whole territory. With regard to holding a 
referendum on the subject of the Mwami, 
the APROSOMA representative wanted to 


know what guarantee there would be that 
any Mwami would be a constitutional, and 
not an absolute, monarch. The representa- 
tives of PARMEHUTU said that for their 
party to accept the principle of a referen- 
dum on the monarchy would be tantamount 
to renouncing the party’s republican ideol- 
ogy. None of the current institutions in 
Ruanda-Urundi were definitive, they ad- 
mitted, and PARMEHUTU took the posi- 
tion that the decision as to what institutions 
should be adopted ought ultimately to be 
made by the people through direct elections 
based on universal suffrage. PARME- 
HUTU felt, however, its representatives 
concluded, that the de facto institutions of 
Gitarama were more viable than anything 
that might be set up on the basis of legal 
quibbling. 

Petitioners from Urundi were granted 
hearings at the 1117th through 1119th meet- 
ings. Mr. Thadée Siryuyumunsi of the 
Parti de l'unité et progres national du 


Burundi (UPRONA) said that the United 


Nations visiting mission had concluded in 
April 1960 that it would be dangerous to 
hold communal elections in the tense at- 
mosphere that prevailed, while the Resi- 
dent-General at the same time was quoted 
as saying that the process of organizing 
political opinions into political parties had 
just commenced. Still, communal elections 
had been held, and the Belgian administra- 
tion had established a provisional govern- 
ment based on the results of these elec- 
tions, later announcing that elections to the 
state council were to take place at which 
the sole electors were to be the newly 
elected state councillors. The representa- 
tive of UPRONA summed up as follows 
his party’s position concerning the situation: 
1) the administration’s action was contrary 
to the advice of the UN visiting mission of 
March 1960, to the General Assembly reso- 
lutions of December 1960, and to the plans 
of the Belgian government; and 2) the in- 
stitutions hurriedly set up—the provisional 
government and the state council—(a) 
were illegal and (4) had been established 
without the approval of the Mwami. 
UPRONA’s program to ameliorate the sit- 
uation in Urundi: 1) requested that the 
General Assembly inform the Belgian gov- 
ernment that it had proved itself incapable 
of abiding by its commitments to observe 
neutrality with respect to the political parties 
in the trust territory; 2) asked that the 
Mwami Mwambusta be allowed to exercise 
the prerogatives of the chief of state until 
a constitution defined them precisely; 3) 
demanded that the powers of the provi- 
sional government and state council, as well 
as the ordinance of the Resident-General 
granting the Resident of Urundi the pre- 
rogative to appoint political officials, be 
revoked; and 4) proposed that a UN com- 
mission be set up, entrusted with the or- 
ganization and supervision of the elections 
and vested with powers of administration 
over the territory and of control over the 
army. Once free and supervised elections 
had been held and a government had been 
formed by the Mwami, the first task, stated 
the UPRONA representative, should be 
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the framing of a constitution followed by 
a supervised referendum to ratify the con- 
stitution. Finally, UPRONA called on the 
General Assembly to withdraw the mandate 
entrusted to Belgium and hand it over 
either to the United Nations or to another 
country during the period of transition be- 
tween the legislative elections and the at- 
tainment of independence. 

Speaking for the Urundi Front Commun 
at the 1118th meeting were Mr. Joseph Bi- 
roli and Mr. Jean Kigoma who pointed out 
that: 1) the General Assembly resolutions 
calling for the postponement of elections 
were bitterly resented by the people; 2) 
the provisional government was a_neces- 
sity and not a challenge to the United Na- 
tions; 3) the second-stage elections of Janu- 
ary 29, 1961, were not a substitution for 
elections by universal suffrage under UN 
supervision; 4) the Front Commun parties, 
representing about 80 percent of the elec- 
torate, firmly supported national union; 5) 
the government of the Front Commun was 
doing all possible to build up a well-bal- 
anced administrative and judicial hierarchy 
with a view toward achieving independ- 
ence; and 6) the trusteeship should not be 
handed over to another authority as sug- 
gested by UPRONA but should progres- 
sively disappear. In reply to the question 
of the representative of Indonesia, Mr. 
Abikusno, at the 1130th meeting, as to why 
Urundi had deemed it useful to set up a 
provisional government and provisional in- 
stitutions when General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 1579 had in fact envisioned elections 
for that purpose, Mr. Biroli stated that the 
General Assembly resolution in question 
did not prohibit the establishment of a pro- 
visional government in the territory and 
that in fact the government of Urundi was 
still awaiting the final decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly after asking the Assembly 
and the administering authority to take 
into account the will of the people. The 
provisional government was representative 
of the people, he maintained, since the bur- 


gomasters and the communal councillors 
installed after the communal elections had 


appointed the representatives to the Urundi 
legislature. 

From the 1132d to 1134th meetings the 
Belgian representative, Mr. de Ridder, re- 
plied to questions of the delegates. In an- 
swer to a query by the representative of 
Guinea as to what powers the administer- 
ing authority had over the territory, the 
Belgian representative stated that under 
the trusteeship agreement Belgium had full 
powers of legislation, administration, and 
jurisdiction in Ruanda-Urundi, to be exer- 
cised in accordance with the principles of 
the Charter. In view of this, the adminis- 
tering authority intended to exert effective 
control, taking into account the aspirations 
of the people provided they were not con- 
trary to their real interests or did not con- 
flict with the principles of the Charter or 
the trusteeship agreement. The administer- 
ing authority had therefore followed a pol- 
icy of sharing its administrative preroga- 
tives with the representatives of the people. 
As to questions by the delegates of Upper 
Volta, Guinea, and Liberia concerning the 
Gitarama coup d’état, the Belgian repre- 
sentative stated that the so-called “coup” 
had been organized by the provisional gov- 
ernment of Ruanda, and in particular by 
the Minister of Interior. The presence of 
officials of the administering authority at 
the Gitarama meeting, the purpose of which 
was to study ways of restoring calm, was 
quite normal and was not “proof” that the 
administration had taken an active part in 
the affair. If the coup had been carried out 
by different parties, acting within the pow- 
ers they possessed under existing regula- 
tions, the administration would have taken 
the same attitude. In reply to a question 
by the Indian delegate as to whether the 
Belgian government recognized the govern- 
ment set up by the coup, Mr. de Ridder 
pointed out that there was a misunderstand- 
ing in that neither the government of Ru- 
anda nor that of Urundi had been set up 
by a coup. The legality of both govern- 
ments was based on the ordinances issued 
in October 1960 and January 1961. The 
Gitarama decisions, he admitted, surpassed 
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the bounds of strict legality in taking a 
definite attitude toward matters determin- 
ing the future of the state—in particular 
the decision to abolish the customary mon- 
archy; the Belgian view was that that insti- 
tution, despite the fact that it had been 
abandoned, had not been abrogated. Bel- 
gium felt, however, that provided those 
bodies set up at Gitarama proposed to use 
their powers within the limits of internal 
self-government, it was best to seek a peace- 
ful settlement by allowing them effectively 
and legally to exercise the acknowledged 
powers of the provisional organs of the 
state. As to the date for independence, the 
Belgian representative stated that it would 
have to be fixed by an agreement between 
the General Assembly and the administer- 
ing authority. 

Speaking at the 1134th meeting, the rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Union, Mr. Lapin, 
concluded that the Belgian government had 
striven to utilize Ruanda-Urundi as a 
bridgehead for the pursuit of its military 
and political plans in central Africa. He 
charged that Belgium had been the or- 
ganizer of, and a direct participant in, the 
armed attack launched on the Republic of 
the Congo from Ruanda-Urundi that had 
led to clashes in the Bukavu area consti- 
tuting a threat to international peace and 
security.” The Belgian government had 
also, inter alia, refused to implement the 
General Assembly resolutions calling for 1) 
amnesty, 2) the return of refugees, and 3) 
the convocation of a political conference. 
The petitioners’ statements and the UN 


commission report made it clear that the 


establishment of the so-called 
ments” in Ruanda and Urundi and other 
events at Gitarama had been stage-managed 
by Belgium. He pointed out that whereas 
the Belgian representative had told the 
Fourth Committee that his government was 
willing for the General Assembly at its six- 
teenth session to set the date for Ruanda- 
Urundi’s independence in agreement with 


“govern- 


For a summary of the Security 
see International Organi- 
273-278. 
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the administering authority, at the Ostend 
Conference the Belgian Minister for African 
Affairs had named the first half of 1962 as 
the tentative date for independence, pro- 
vided that law and order was restored be- 
tween the administering authority and the 
governments of the two states. As for the 
forthcoming elections, by entrusting all the 
preparations to the Resident-General and 
his agents, by depriving women of the vote, 
by setting up strict educational qualifica- 
tions, by barring the leaders and members 
of the parties persecuted by the Belgian ad- 
ministration from taking part, and by 
using their emergency powers, the Belgians 
were planning to ensure the consolidation 
of their position in the country as the result 
of the elections. Therefore, the United Na- 
tions had to remove the Belgian Residents 
and military and police forces, release po- 
litical detainees, bring back refugees, and 
supervise elections in which all political 
parties could participate. The representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union proposed that the 
General Assembly immediately deprive Bel- 
gium of all rights and powers in the trust 
territory and set up a commission of Afri- 
can states to exercise all the administrative 
functions in the territory so that elections 
could be held and the necessary measures 
enacted to ensure Ruanda-Urundi’s acces- 
The dele- 
gates of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
concurred in the view of the representative 
of the Soviet Union. 

At the 1135th meeting a draft resolution 
sponsored by 24 countries—mainly Middle 
Eastern, Asian, and African 
tabled by the representative of Tunisia, Mr. 
Chatti.” 
gretted (a) the de facto recognition by the 
the 


mental bodies in Ruanda established by ir- 


sion to independence in 1961. 


states—was 
The resolution, inter alia: 1) re- 


administering authority of govern- 


regular and unlawful means, and () the 
setting up of the governmental bodies in 
* Document A/C.4/L.678 and Add.r1. 


Pakistan later joined as sponsors, and the Iv 
withdrew from sponsorship of the draft 


Ceylon and 
ory Coast 
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Urundi on the basis of the communal elec- 
tions that had supposedly been purely ad- 
ministrative and not political; 2) called 
upon the government of Belgium to insure 
the implementation of General Assembly 
Resolution 1579; 3) recognized the sole 
responsibility of the government of Belgium 
for the administration of the trust territory, 
answerable to the United Nations; 4) re- 
quested a referendum to be held on the 
subject of the Mwami in Ruanda; 5) rec- 
ommended full and unconditional amnesty 
and the examination of grave crimes by a 
special UN commission; 6) declared it the 
obligation of the administering authority to 
create favorable conditions for national elec- 
tions to be held in August 1961 under the 
supervision of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Ruanda-Urundi; and 7) called for 
the UN commission to return as soon as 
possible to Ruanda-Urundi. Mr. Chatti 
stated that the intention of the sponsors 
was to promote measures that would permit 
the formation of democratic institutions for 
the exercise of national sovereignty when 
the country became independent. Mr. 
Bingham, speaking for the United States, 
in referring to the above-mentioned draft 
resolution of which his country was a spon- 
sor, stated that the referendum on _ the 
Mwami should be held separately from the 
legislative elections. At the 1136th meet- 
ing Miss Brooks (Liberia) called for a 
round-table conference of representatives of 
the people to be held in the presence of the 
United Nations commission. The delegate 
of Poland said that he supported the draft 
resolution, as did the representatives of 
Afghanistan and Mexico, who called for a 
strengthening of the power of the United 
Nations commission and of the role of the 
United Nations in the territory. The repre- 
sentative of Nepal, Mr. Shana, then intro- 
duced four amendments to the draft, the 
most important of which called for the 
United Nations commission, in the event its 
performance of duty was blocked by delib- 
erate obstruction or lack of requisite co- 
operation from any quarter, to request the 
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President of the General Assembly to recon- 
vene the Assembly for the purpose of con- 
sidering further measures essential to the 
discharge of UN functions in the territory.” 
A Polish amendment to the draft called for 
the accession to independence of the people 
of Ruanda-Urundi no later than January 1, 
1962.” 

In the course of the debate at the 1137th 
through 11goth meetings the following 
opinions, inter alia, were expressed: 1) the 
French representative stated that free elec- 
tions would have to be preceded by a gen- 
eral amnesty; and 2) the Indonesian dele- 
gate stressed that all political elements 
would have to participate in the elections. 
Among those expressing support of the 
draft were, inter alia, the delegates of the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Ire- 
land, Hungary, and Romania. Sir Andrew 
Cohen (United Kingdom) said that his 
delegation did not agree with all the parts 
of the draft but felt that several points— 
legislative elections under UN supervision, 
a referendum on the Mwami, and am- 
nesty—were essential. Several representa- 
tives, among them those of Burma, India, 
Mali, and the United Arab Republic, said 
that they would support the draft if the 


Nepalese amendments to it were approved. 
The delegates of Australia and the United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, considered 
the 
Testifying on behalf of the Secretariat, Mr. 
Protitch, Under-Secretary for Trusteeship 
Non-Self-Governing 


Nepalese suggestions unacceptable. 


and Information on 
Territories, in referring to the Nepalese 
amendments, pointed out that reconvening 
the General Assembly would entail ex- 
penses of between $5,000 and $20,000 a 
week. In the course of the meetings the 
delegates of Argentina, India, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States made 
known their opposition to a Bulgarian 
amendment which denounced the use of 
the trust territory by the administering au- 
thority for military purposes against the 
Congo as a violation of the provisions of 
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the trusteeship agreement.” With regard 
to the Polish amendment proposing the ac- 
cession to independence of Ruanda-Urundi 
by January 1962, the general opinion of 
the delegations expressing their views on 
the subject was: 1) that the amendment 
was not necessary; 2) that the General As- 
sembly should decide the date at its six- 
teenth session; and 3) that the wishes of 
the people of the territory should be ascer- 
tained. 

At the rrgoth meeting the draft resolu- 
tion and amendments were put to the vote. 
By a vote of 47 to 22, with 18 abstentions, 
the Nepalese amendment on reconvening 
the General Assembly if necessary was 
adopted. After the controversial paragraph 
of the Bulgarian amendment concerning 
the use of the territory for military pur- 
poses had been withdrawn, the revised 
Bulgarian amendments which, inter alia, 
called upon the administering authority to 
observe its international obligations, were 
adopted by 30 votes to 22, with 24 absten- 
tions. The Polish amendment was adopted 
by 72 votes to none, with 10 abstentions. 
Finally, after a paragraph by paragraph 
consideration of the 26-power draft as 
amended, the Committee adopted the draft 
as a whole by 83 votes to 1 (Belgium), with 
3 abstentions (France, Portugal, Spain). 
In addition, the Fourth Committee unani- 
mously adopted a draft resolution co- 
sponsored by Bolivia and Mexico which 
proposed that the General Assembly rec- 
ommend that the administering authority 
urgently request the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, under their techni- 
cal assistance programs, to dispatch an ex- 
pert mission 1) to study the problem of 
land tenure and utilization in the territory 
in cooperation with local authorities and 2) 
to suggest corrective measures.” 

The draft resolutions dealing with 1) the 

“@ Document A/C.4/L.682. 

“1 Document A/C.4/L.679. 

“ Document A/4735. 

* Document A/4741. For the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the report of the Fifth Committee, 
see this issue, p. 487. 


“ For a summary of the discussion of this part of 
the report of the Trusteeship Council in the Fourth 
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elections, the Mwami, and amnesty, and 2) 
land tenure and agrarian reform were pre- 
sented to the General Assembly at the gg4th 
meeting, as contained in the report of the 
Fourth Committee,” along with the report 
of the Fifth Committee on the financial 
implications of the decisions of the Fourth 
Committee.“ A proposal by the President 
of the General Assembly calling for a 
separate vote on paragraph 13 of the first 
draft, which requested that the item be 
placed on the agenda of the sixteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and that the 
Assembly be reconvened if necessary to 
consider the situation in the territory, was 
rejected by 46 votes to 33, with 13 absten- 
tions. The draft resolution, as amended in 
plenary, was then adopted by 86 votes to 1 
(Belgium), with 4 abstentions (France, 
Portugal, Spain, and the Union of South 
Africa). The draft on land reform was 


unanimously adopted. 

The future of the trust territory of the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom admin- 
istration: Report of the UN plebiscite com- 


missioner on the plebiscite in the northern 
part of the territory and report of the Trus- 
teeship Council." In connection with the 
question of the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration as contained in 
the report of the Trusteeship Council,” the 
Fourth Committee also had before it at the 
time of its resumption of the discussion, 
which lasted from the 1141st to 1154th 
meetings, the following documents, inter 
alia: 1) two letters from the representative 
of the United Kingdom to the Chairman 
of the Fourth Committee;* 2) a communi- 
cation from the permanent representative 
of Cameroun to the Secretary-General;“ 3) 
a cable from the government of Cameroun 
to the Secretary-General demanding the an- 
nulment of the electoral operations that 
took place in the Northern Cameroons on 
Committee during the first part of the fifteenth session 
see International Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, 
No. 1), p. 141-142. 

“ General Assembly Official Records (15th session), 
Supplement No. 4 


* Documents A/C.4/483 and A/C.4/479. 
* Document A/4695. 
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February 11 and 12, 1961;* 4) a special 
report of the Trusteeship Council on the 
plebiscites in the southern and northern 
parts of the territory;” and 5) a letter from 
the permanent representative of Nigeria to 
the Chairman of the Fourth Committee.” 

Opening the discussion, Mr. Abdoh, the 
United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, 
introduced his report on the plebiscites in 
the southern and northern parts of the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom admin- 
istration, stating that the plebiscites 
formed another milestone in the progress 
of the territory toward the objectives of 
Chapter XII of the UN Charter.” The 
supervision of the plebiscites had covered 
all stages, including the registration of 
voters, the hearing of appeals, applications 
and objections, public enlightenment, and 
the campaigns of the political parties, as 
well as the polling itself, and was carried 
out in pursuance of the General Assembly 
decision to recommend two separate plebi- 
scites’ even though a single trusteeship 
agreement had applied to the entire terri- 
tory. With the separation of the adminis- 
tration of the Cameroons from that of 
Nigeria, different authorities had been es- 
tablished for the two parts—north and 
south—and similarly each plebiscite had 
been organized and conducted independ- 
ently under differing sets of legislation. 
The Southern Cameroons central indige- 
nous representative governmental structures 
had developed over the years, while in the 
northern part where there were no such 
structures, political activity had been largely 
localized. The Commissioner for Plebiscites 
was satisfied that within the limitations 
imposed the people had had the oppor- 
tunity to express their wishes freely and 
secretly at the polls. In the Northern 
Cameroons women had been given the 
franchise for the first time and had in their 
response to the exercise of that right sur- 
passed all expectations. As for the results 


® Document A/4699. 

*# Document A/4726. 

© Document A/C.4/481. 
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of the plebiscites: 1) in the Southern 
Cameroons 233,471 votes had been cast in 
favor of joining the Republic of Cameroun 
as against 97,471 in favor of joining Ni- 
geria, 2) in the Northern Cameroons 
146,296 had voted to join Nigeria and 
97,695 had voted to join the Republic of 
Cameroun. The Commissioner stated em- 
phatically in reply to an accusation of 
partiality leveled against one of the United 
Nations observers in a communication to 
the General Assembly” that his staff had 
acted in accordance with the highest stand- 
ards of propriety and that the charge was 
entirely without foundation. In concluding, 
he expressed the hope that the recent plebi- 
scites would not be allowed to give rise to 
bitterness between Nigeria and the Repub- 
lic of Cameroun. 

The Fourth Committee granted hearings 
to petitioners” from the political parties of 
the Northern and Southern Cameroons 
who, during the 1142d and 1143d meetings 
raised several points concerning the situa- 
tion in the territory. Mr. S. Ando Seh of 
the Cameroons People’s National Conven- 
tion, Nkambe division, stated, inter alia, 
that: 1) the Southern Cameroons was an 
artificial creation of the European colonial 
system with a population of heterogeneous 
tribal groups; 2) the events leading up to 
the elections had increased discord among 
the people; 3) the people in the Nkambe 
division desired to continue association with 
the Northern Region of Nigeria; 4) the 
Nkambe group was the victim of the split- 
ting of the territory by the United King- 
dom, whereby some villages were incor- 
porated in the Northern Cameroons and 
others were left in the south; 5) the 
Nkambe division in the 1959 elections had 
returned supporters of continued association 
with Nigeria to all its four seats; and 6) the 
people had not asked for secession from 
the Southern Cameroons until recently, 
since they had thought the problem would 
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be settled by voting to remain with Nigeria, 
but they now felt justified in calling on the 
United Nations to allow them to follow 
the course that they desired. 

Mr. M’Bile of the Kumba division of the 
party, the spokesman for the traditional 
supreme body of all the Balondo-speaking 
people, pressed for association with Nigeria 
since the port of Calabar in Nigeria was 
the only natural outlet for his region to the 
Atlantic and since the Balondo people were 
closely linked socially and economically 
with the people of the Calabar region. He 
appealed to the United Nations not to com- 
pel tribes having no ethnic or cultural af- 
finity with the Republic of Cameroun to 
join that country, an action which, he con- 
tended, would amount to domination of 
one part of the population by the other. 
Also opposing the plebiscite results in the 
Southern Cameroons was Chief Martin of 
the Bakweri Molongo, a cultural organiza- 
tion embracing all the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of the Victoria division of the South- 
ern Cameroons, who stated, inter alia, that: 
1) the administering authority had decided 
to terminate the trusteeship—knowing full 
well that the inhabitants of the Southern 
Cameroons were not yet politically, eco- 
nomically, or culturally ready for inde- 
pendence—merely because when Nigeria 
had achieved independence it was conven- 
ient to give up control over the Cameroons 
as well; 2) (a) the Republic of Cameroun 
had failed to make known the conditions 
under which the Southern Cameroons 
would join it, (2) its constitution was not a 
federal one, and (c) no arrangements had 
been made for the protection of the funda- 
mental rights and interests of minority 
groups; 3) the people in the Southern 
Cameroons had voted without knowing 
what they were voting for; and 4) since 
the Bakweri wished to be associated with 
Nigeria, the United Nations should con- 
sider giving the Southern Cameroons a 
separate status under the supervision of a 
special commission which would prepare 
the territory for independence, to be 
achieved after the various tribes and groups 


had learned to regard themselves as one 
people. 

Mr. E. M. L. Endeley of the Cameroons 
People’s National Convention said that the 
people had not been informed about the 
constitutional arrangements necessary for 
the implementation of the plebiscite—ar- 
rangements that the Republic of Cameroun 
had not made. He charged that threats 
had been leveled during the campaign and 
election and that in remote communities 
oaths and taboos to compel the inhabitants 
to vote for the government party had been 
administered. The results of the plebiscites 
could be interpreted only in view of the 
facts that the inhabitants had not been prop- 
erly enlightened as to the implications of 
the issues: they saw simply a contest be- 
tween the tribes controlling the govern- 
ment and the opposition. The only solu- 
tion lay in the two following alternatives: 
1) the territory should cither be prepared 
for independence and self-sufficiency with 
the help of United Nations technical as- 
sistance during a three to five year period 
under United Kingdom administration and 
a United Nations commission; or 2) (a) 
the tribal groups should be allowed to join 
either the Federation of Nigeria or the 
Republic of Cameroun according to how 
they had voted in the plebiscites, and (6) 
a new international boundary should be 
drawn between those two countries. 

Speaking on behalf of the Kamerun Na- 
tional Democratic Party concerning the in- 
equity of the election results in the north, 
Mr. Foncha, the Prime Minister of the 
Southern Cameroons, pointed out that the 
situation in the north was different—there 
the decision to join with Nigeria had been 
the result of an election where the people 
had not voted freely. The Kamerun Na- 
tional Democratic Party appealed to the 
United Nations to give careful considera- 
tion to the fact that since the people of 
the Northern Cameroons had not had an 
opportunity to decide their future without 
irregularities and intimidation, they should 
be given a choice as to whether they wished 
to remain an integral part of Nigeria or 
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desired to join a new federation which was 
to be established between the Republic of 
Cameroun and the Southern Cameroons. 
Also speaking on the subject of Northern 
Cameroons, Mr. Abba of the Kamerun 
Freedom Party stated that the majority of 
his people did not wish to join with Nigeria 
and had shown this in the plebiscite of 
1959. At the time the second plebiscite 
was held the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to the effect that the North- 
ern Cameroons should be separated com- 
pletely from Nigeria and democratic insti- 
tutions be introduced there™ were not fully 
implemented; the situation had led to an 
unfair plebiscite and election irregularities 
which his party did not recognize. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Okala, 
the representative of the Republic of 
Cameroun to the Committee, stated that his 
government had already contested the re- 
sults of the plebiscite held in the Northern 
Cameroons in a telegram to the United 
Nations.” In its view the results had been 
obtained by means of colonialist maneuvers 
in violation of General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 1473 stipulating that the wishes of the 
people had to be freely expressed. The 


administering authority’s failure to honor 
the obligation it had solemnly taken before 
the General Assembly was sufficient cause 
for annulment not only of the plebiscite but 


of the trusteeship agreement as well. When 
the United Nations had called for decen- 
tralization and democratization of the sys- 
tem of local government, the administering 
authority had had the people elect chief- 
dom councils and had then claimed that 
democratization had been effected. The 
only fair solution of the problem would 
have been for the United Kingdom to have 
guided the territory to political self-govern- 
ment. The Republic of Cameroun believed 
that the arbitrary division of the country 
which the League of Nations and later the 
United Nations had sanctioned should be 
brought to an end and that an independent 


% See General Assembly Resolution 1473 (XIV), De- 
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Cameroun should regain the frontiers that 
it had had before the mandate. In closing, 
the delegate of the Republic of Cameroun 
called for the annulment of the plebiscite 
held in the Northern Cameroons on Febru- 
ary 11 and 12, 1961, since the people had 
been denied a free choice through 1) lack 
of impartiality, 2) the absence of a respon- 
sible local government, 3) the administra- 
tive links with Northern Nigeria, and 
lastly, 4) the various forms of pressure that 
had been brought to bear on them. 

Sir Andrew Cohen, speaking on behalf 
of the United Kingdom as administering 
authority, voiced the opinion that the peo- 
ples of the two parts of the trust territory 
had clearly expressed their wishes with re- 
gard to their future by large majorities in 
each case in accordance with the General 
Assembly’s resolutions and under United 
Nations supervision. The United Kingdom 
delegate noted that after the discussion and 
study of the report of the UN Plebiscite 
Commissioner on the November 1960 plebi- 
scite’ the General Assembly had invited 
the United Kingdom to take certain meas- 
ures in regard to the administration of the 
territory; these steps had been taken as 
was shown in the recent report of the Com- 
missioner.” 

In response to questions about the han- 
dling of the voting boxes, the Plebiscite 
Commissioner said that at the end of the 
first voting day the boxes had been put in 
a locked room after all the formalities pre- 
scribed by the plebiscite regulations had 
been completed; special polling agents had 
been in charge of the boxes and representa- 
tives of the various political parties had 
been permitted to spend the night near the 
He 


also pointed out, inter alia, that the observ- 


place where the boxes were kept.” 


ers had not been the only ones to supervise 
the polling, as representatives of the differ- 
ent political parties had been there also and 
would certainly have complained to the 
United Nations observers about any irregu- 


5® See note 51 above. 
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larities. Representatives of the United 
Nations had, in the polling stations that 
they had visited, asked these representatives 
if they were satisfied with the way the vot- 
ing was proceeding, and they had received 
no complaints. The vice-president of the 
National Assembly of the Republic of Cam- 
eroun had personally expressed to him his 
satisfaction with the conduct of the opera- 
tions. The Commissioner added that: 1) 
the observers had been recruited among 
United Nations staff and not among Ni- 
gerians; 2) since the organization and con- 
duct of the plebiscite had been entrusted to 
the administering authority, the United 
Nations Commissioner’s functions had been 
supervisory; and 3) UN observers had 
been present at all stages of the counting 
operation, leaving no basis for questioning 
the correctness of the counting. In reply 
to a question raised by Mr. Edmonds of 
New Zealand, the Plebiscite Commissioner 
replied that despite certain shortcomings in 
the plebiscite he was satisfied that in the 
Northern Cameroons the people had had 


the opportunity to go to the polls without 
hindrance to cast their votes freely and 
secretly; he was also certain that the ballot 
boxes had been kept secure and that the 


votes had been correctly counted. The 
Plebiscite Commissioner then explained that 
his previous statement regarding shortcom- 
ings in the situation needed clarification. 
In no way did he mean to imply that there 
were shortcomings in the conduct of the 
plebiscite; it was only the political situation 
that presented these shortcomings. Mr. 
Koscziusko-Morizat, the French delegate, 
asked the Plebiscite Commissioner if de- 
tailed results of the voting had been kept in 
view of the fact that for security reasons 
and out of fear of reprisals the United 
Kingdom administration had asked that the 
results of the plebiscite should not be given 
out by polling stations but that only the 
totals should be made public. The reply 


1 The statement of the United Kingdom delegate 
was later circulated as Document A/C.4/491. 

® The position of the Nigerian government on the 
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was that the relevant records did exist and 
were available for consultation. 

After further discussion of alleged tam- 
pering with ballot boxes and other polling 
inequities, the representative of the Republic 
of Cameroun testified on the question of 
the reunification of the Southern Cameroons 
and the Republic of Cameroun. In Octo- 
ber 1960 the premier of the Republic and 
representatives of the Southern Cameroons 
had met and decided on a federal system 
as the one that would best guarantee the 
interests of the two areas and take into 
account the different cultures of the popula- 
tions involved. At a second meeting held 
in December 1960 it had been proposed that 
a conference, attended by a United Nations 
observer, should be held following the plebi- 
scite if the results of the latter were con- 
clusive and acceptable to the people. The 
Republic of Cameroun had suggested that 
the administering authority also participate 
and it had been agreed that the trusteeship 
should be terminated by the handing over 
of authority to a chief of state representing 
a federal government to be established by 
means of elections. 

At the 1148th meeting Sir Andrew Cohen 
restated the position of the administering 
authority” and Mr. Bamalli spoke for the 
Federation of Nigeria.” The United King- 
dom representative, defending the actions 
of the administering authority, stated, inter 
alia, in reply to criticism, that the trust 
territory of the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration had been admin- 
istered as an integral part of Nigeria since 
1919 when the United Kingdom was given 
the mandate; for reasons relating to the 
welfare and progress of the indigenous 
population it had been found more satis- 
factory to administer the northern part of 
the Cameroons in the same way as the 
Northern Region of Nigeria and the south- 
ern part in the same manner as the South- 
ern Region of Nigeria since, as the 1958 
from the permanent representative of Nigeria to the 


Chairman of the Fourth Committee and circulated as 
Document A/C.4/481. 
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visiting mission had noted, the two parts 
of the territory were marked by consider- 
able ethnic and physical differences. In 
1954 the Southern Cameroons had been 
separated from the Eastern Region of Ni- 
geria and had become an autonomous re- 
gion within the Federation of Nigeria with 
a government and assembly elected by the 
people, while the representatives of the 
Northern Cameroons had expressed the 
wish that that territory should continue to 
be administered as an integral part of the 
Northern Region of Nigeria with elected 
representatives holding seats in the North- 
ern Region parliament and the Nigerian 
federal parliament; the government of the 
Northern Region included two Cameroon- 
ian ministers. When in 1958 it became 
clear that Nigeria would soon become in- 
dependent, the administering authority and 
the United Nations had considered how 
the people of the Northern Cameroons 
should make known their wishes. As a re- 
sult of General Assembly Resolution 1350” 
a plebiscite had been held in November 
1959, the results of which revealed that 
the majority of the people were not in 
favor of integration with Nigeria. The so- 
called reversal in the election in 1961 could 
be explained by the fact that the issues had 
not been the same in the two plebiscites 
and that the situation had changed. In 
compliance with the wishes of the General 
Assembly, the United Kingdom had sepa- 
rated local government from the Nigerian 
administration and implemented democrati- 
zation and decentralization throughout the 
Northern Cameroons. There was no truth 
in the contention that the United Kingdom 
had not brought about the same reforms 
in both the north and the south; the sole 
difference between the Northern and South- 
ern Cameroons was that there was no legis- 
lative assembly in the Southern Cameroons. 
Apart from the fact that the question had 
already been decided by the General Assem- 
bly in 1957, it was, in the view of his 
delegation, unthinkable that the General 
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Assembly should seek to ascertain whether 
the people were ready for the form of in- 
dependence which they had in fact chosen 
at the Assembly’s request. Any delay might 
have dire consequences; the people of the 
territory expected the General Assembly to 
take an immediate decision. 

At the 1149th meeting Mr. Jha (India) 
stated that in view of the Republic of Cam- 
eroun’s challenge of the results of the plebi- 
scite it was incumbent on the Committee 
to examine whether the plebiscite had been 
conducted properly and whether it afforded 
the right basis for future decisions by the 
General Assembly. His delegation saw no 
evidence that after October 1, 1960, the 
government of the Northern Region of 
Nigeria had exercised any authority in the 
Northern Cameroons. It was also quite 
clear from the Plebiscite Commissioner’s 
report that the administering authority had 
taken every juridical step necessary to en- 
sure the complete separation of the adminis- 
tration of Northern Cameroons and Ni- 
geria. No plebiscite was perfect, but the 
plebiscite when viewed as a whole caused 
no grounds for invalidating its results, he 
concluded. The Indian delegate then intro- 
duced, on behalf of his delegation and 
those of Ethiopia, Iran, Ireland, Jordan, 
Libya, Morocco, Nepal, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and the Sudan a 
draft resolution submitted at the 1148th 
meeting: 1) endorsing the results of the 
plebiscites in the north and south as free 
and secret expressions of the wishes of the 
peoples with regard to their future; 2) call- 
ing for the termination of the trusteeship 
agreement on (a) June 1, 1961, for the 
Northern Cameroons, at which time it 
would join the Federation of Nigeria as a 
separate province of the Northern Region 
of Nigeria, and (4) October 1, 1961, for 
the Southern Cameroons, when it would 
join the Republic of Cameroun; 3) inviting 
the administering authority, the govern- 
ment of the Southern Cameroons, and the 
Republic of Cameroun to initiate urgent 
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discussions with a view to finalizing before 
October 1, 1961, the arrangements by which 
the agreed and declared policies of the con- 
cerned parties for a union of the Southern 
Cameroons with the Republic of Cameroun 
into a Federal United Cameroun Republic 
would be implemented; and 4) requesting 
a commission of three constitutional and 
administrative experts to be nominated re- 
spectively by three Member States designat- 
ed by the General Assembly for the purpose 
of assisting in the discussions.” 

The Committee also had before it an- 
other draft resolution, submitted at the 
1146th meeting and sponsored by the Cen- 
tral African Republic, Chad, the Republic 
of the Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, 
Gabon, the Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Niger, 
Senegal, and Upper Volta, which called 
for a commission of six Members elected by 
the General Assembly to visit the Cam- 
eroons with a view to ascertaining whether 
the separation of the administration of the 
Northern Cameroons from that of Nigeria 
had been effected and whether the basic 
objectives of the trusteeship system could 
be regarded as achieved in the territory of 
the Cameroons.” The draft called for the 
submission of the commission’s report to the 
sixteenth session of the General Assembly. 
A revised version of this ten-power draft, 
introduced at the 1151st meeting by Mr. 
Rakotomalala of Madagascar, omitted refer- 
ence to the ascertainment of whether the 
objectives of the trusteeship system had 
been carried out.” 

The Committee considered the two joint 
drafts from its 1148th to 1153d meetings. 
The sponsors of the ten-power draft voiced 
their belief that the plebiscite had not been 
fair, while supporters of the fourteen-power 
draft pointed to the apparent conclusiveness 
of the plebiscite and praised the efforts of 
the UN Plebiscite Commissioner. The rep- 
resentatives of Chad and the Ivory Coast 
Add.1. At the 
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disagreed with the provisions concerning 
separate dates for the termination of the 
trusteeship agreement and the splitting of 
the territory, and stated that although the 
United Kingdom had divided the territory 
into two parts for administrative purposes, 
the trust agreement could be terminated 
only with respect to the whole territory. A 
second revised version of the ten-power 
draft, submitted at the 1152d 
called, inter alia, for the administering 
authority to hold legislative elections based 
on universal suffrage in July 1961 in the 
Northern Cameroons, with a view to estab- 
lishing a legislative assembly and a demo- 
cratic government in the territory.” At the 
same meeting the representative of Guinea 
proposed orally an amendment to the final 
operative paragraph of the fourteen-power 
draft to the effect that the words “at the 
request of the parties concerned” be insert- 
ed after the words “to assist.” This amend- 
ment was approved by 48 votes to none, 
with 17 abstentions. When the fourteen- 
power draft, as amended to include the 
Guinean proposal, was voted on at the same 
meeting, it was adopted by a vote of 59 to 
2 (Luxembourg and Paraguay), with 9 
abstentions (Argentina, Brazil, Cambodia, 
Greece, Haiti, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and 
Togo). At the 1153d meeting it was de- 
cided, without objection, that the ten-power 
draft would not be put to the vote. 

At the gg4th plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly the report on the Cam- 
eroons under United Kingdom administra- 
tion was presented by the rapporteur of 
the Fourth Committee, along with the re- 
port of the Fifth Committee on the financial 
implications of the Fourth Committee’s 
During the ensuing 


meeting, 


. ao 
recommendations. 
discussion a proposal to substitute the word 
“Tune” for “October” where it occurred in 
the operative paragraphs was voted on and 
rejected by 38 votes to 21, with 24 absten- 
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tions. A second verbal change suggested 
that the words “for a union of the South- 
ern Cameroons with the Republic of Cam- 
eroun into a Federal United Cameroun 
Republic” be omitted. The United King- 
dom voiced no objection to the omission of 
these words and in a roll call vote the 
phrase was rejected by 52 votes to none, 
with 43 abstentions. A proposal by the 
delegate of Liberia that operative paragraph 
6, concerning the nomination of a commis- 
of constitutional and administrative 
experts to assist in arrangements for a union 
of the Southern Cameroons with the Re- 
public of Cameroun, be deleted was adopt- 
ed by 43 votes to 1, with 28 abstentions. 


sion 


The draft resolution as a whole, as amend- 
ed, was then adopted by 64 votes to 23, 
with 10 abstentions (Colombia, El Salvador, 
Haiti, Italy, Panama, 
Portugal, Spain, and Togo). 

Other matters: At its 979th plenary meet- 
ing, the General Assembly decided not to 
take action on the item, Question of the 
composition of the Trusteeship Council. 
Thus, it was agreed that the Trusteeship 
Council would continue to function on the 


Guatemala, Peru, 


basis of its current membership of thirteen 
until the end of 1961 when the disparity 
between administering and non-administer- 


ing members would be automatically ad- 


justed through the expiration of office of 
three of the elected members of the Council. 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


United Nations operations in the Congo: 
1961 cost estimates and financing: Pursuant 
to the provisions of operative paragraph 1 
of General Assembly Resolution 1590 (XV) 
of December 20, 1960, proposing that at its 
resumed fifteenth session the General As- 
sembly give urgent consideration to the 
financing of such costs as might be incurred 
in 1961 in respect of the UN operations in 
the Congo,’ the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee discussed this agen- 
da item from its 825th to 845th meetings. 


1 For a summary of the discussion of the draft in the 
Fifth Committee and its adoption in plenary, see Inter- 
national Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), 
p. 148-149. For a summary of the debate on the 
agenda item as a whole, see ibid., p. 147-149. 


Some delegations questioned the compe- 
tence of the General Assembly to consider 
the matter on the ground that the UN oper- 
ations in the Congo represented action for 
the maintenance of peace and security, 
which under the Charter was exclusively 
within the competence of the Security 
Council, citing specifically the provisions 
of Articles 11, 43, and 48 of the Charter. 
At the request of the Soviet Union, a state- 
ment which was read at the 825th meeting 
setting forth these arguments was circulated 
as a Committee document. The delega- 
tions adopting this position stated that their 
governments would not consider themselves 
bound by any decision of the General Assem- 
bly to apportion the costs of the UN in the 
Congo (ONUC). Other delegations main- 
tained that although ONUC had been estab- 
lished by the Security Council, the General 
Assembly was now properly seized of the 
whole question of UN operations in the 
Congo and that the Assembly was, in any 
case, the only body with the power to appro- 
priate funds and apportion expenses among 
Members. Pointing out at the 828th meet- 
ing that since the Secretary-General’s au- 
incur commitments for 
ONUC would expire on March 31, the 
Committee had to decide whether to sus- 
pend ONUC by default or to extend the 
authorization until such time as the General 


thorization to 


Assembly decided the major issue—whether 
ONUC should be 


Indian representative introduced a draft 


itself continued—the 
resolution authorizing the Secretary-General 
to continue unul April 21, 1961, to incur 
commitments for the UN operations in the 
Congo at a level not to exceed $8 million a 
month.’ At the following meeting the draft 
was approved by 38 votes to 9, with 23 
abstentions. 

The estimates submitted by the Secretary- 
General’ for the 1961 costs of the Congo 
operations totaled $135 million, comprising 
$107 million for the operating costs incurred 
by the UN (part A) and $28 million for 
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reimbursement of extra and extraordinary 
costs incurred by governments providing 
contingents (part B). The assumptions on 
which the estimates were based were given 
in the report, and reservations were made 
to the effect that “any estimates prepared at 
this time must be regarded as tentative in 
view of the unstable political, economic and 
military situations prevailing in many parts 
of the Congo, and the difficulty in existing 
circumstances of forecasting the course of 
future developments.” 

In its report on the estimates,’ the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, noting the reserva- 
tions of the Secretary-General, expressed the 
opinion that within the general assumptions 
upon which the estimates were based, the 
operation might be carried out at a lower 
cost. Drawing attention to certain par- 
ticular areas of expense where savings 
appeared possible, the advisory committee 
stated its belief that the cost of the UN 
operations in the Congo for the full year 
1961 might be held to a total not exceeding 


$100 million for operating costs and $20 
million for extraordinary costs incurred by 


governments providing contingents. The 
advisory committee also recommended that 
rules similar to those approved for the 
budget of the UN Emergency Force 
(UNEF) in respect of transferability of 
credits should be applied to the ONUC 
budget. Thus, the Secretary-General would 
be authorized to transfer credits within 
part A of the budget as well as from part 
A to part B. Credits in part B would not, 
however, be available for use under part A 
without prior concurrence of the advisory 
committee. Furthermore, the advisory com- 
mittee observed that while it had examined 
the estimates on the assumption that provi- 
sion for the full year was intended, the 
General Assembly might wish to limit the 
appropriation action at this stage to funds 
required for the period until the sixteenth 
session of the General Assembly. 

Several delegations underlined the diff- 
culty of analyzing and considering the 
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estimates, given the nature of the costs in- 
volved and the inevitable effect on the costs 
of the circumstances of the operations. A 
number of representatives emphasized that 
the approval of the estimates for the finan- 
cial year 1961 or for any particular future 
portion thereof could not be considered as 
a prejudgment of the nature, scale, or dura- 
tion of the operations. 

The Committee’s attention was focused 
chiefly on the means of financing the costs 
of the operations. The Venezuelan dele- 
gate, speaking on behalf of nineteen Latin 
American states, expressed the opinion at 
the 826th meeting that the expenses in- 
volved in the Congo operations should not 
be regarded as normal expenses of the Or- 
ganization to be financed from the regular 
budget, and that they should not be appor- 
tioned according to the regular scale of as- 
sessments. Certain Member States, he con- 
tinued, referring specifically to the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, had 
a special position and special privileges 
within the Organization. Those states had 
a greater degree of responsibility and more 
power to influence the Council’s decisions 
than other Members, he said, and they 
should accordingly bear a larger share of 
the costs of the Congo operations. 

At the 828th meeting the delegate of the 
United Kingdom admitted that the Charter 
did not provide that all expenses should be 
apportioned according to the same scale of 
assessment and that the method adopted in 
recent years for financing both UNEF and 
the Congo operation had resulted in the 
great majority of Members paying substan- 
tially less, and a very few Members con- 
siderably more, than their assessments 
according to the regular scale. He warned 
of the danger, however, of drawing a sharp 
distinction, for financing purposes, between 
expenditure on the maintenance of peace 
and security and what the Venezuelan rep- 
resentative had termed the “normal” budg- 
etary expenditure of the Organization. 
Although the expenses of the Congo opera- 
tion were exceptional from the standpoint 
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of their magnitude, he said, the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security 
was, after all, the Organization’s main con- 
cern. Moreover, he felt that the division of 
costs proposed by the Venezuelan repre- 
sentative raised some very difficult practical 
questions in view of the fact that one of the 
five permanent members of the Security 
Council had declared its intention to con- 
tribute nothing to the costs of the Congo 
operation. In addition, he wished to re- 
move any misconception that the regular 
scale of assessments was unjust to the coun- 
tries having least ability to pay. That scale, 
he explained, had been carefully worked 
out, on the basis of the most reliable statis- 
tics available, in accordance with the com- 
parative ability to pay as determined by 
national income figures. Moreover, he con- 
tinued, the scale incorporated certain fea- 
tures deliberately designed to ease the bur- 
den on countries with low per capita in- 
comes and which had the effect of reducing 
their assessments by up to 50 percent. The 
scale did not unduly favor the richer coun- 
tries, he concluded. The five permanent 
members of the Security Council contribut- 
ed, or were supposed to contribute, nearly 
two-thirds of the total budget; the 50 small- 
est contributors, including the seventeen 
new Member States recently admitted, paid 
a total of about 2.5 percent, 30 of them be- 
ing assessed at the minimum of 0.04 per- 
cent. 

At the 84oth meeting the representative 
of the United States announced that his 
government was prepared to make a volun- 
tary contribution of $15 million in form of 
cash and waivers of costs toward ONUC 
expenses for the period January 1 to Octo- 
ber 31, 1961. He added, however, that the 
United States would have to reconsider its 
entire position if a resolution were adopted 
1) which was merely a recommendation to 
Member States, 2) which accepted the con- 
cept that all contributions were voluntary, 
or 3) which imposed obligations only on 
those Member States that had voted for the 
resolution. It was the opinion of his gov- 
€ Document A/C.5/L.658 and Corrs.1 and 2. 
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ernment, he stated, that the expenses in- 
volved in the UN operations in the Congo 
constituted “expenses of the Organization” 
within the meaning of Article 17, para- 
graph 2, of the UN Charter and that the 
assessment thereof against Member States 
created binding legal obligations upon them 
to pay their assessed shares. 

At the 830th meeting a draft resolution 
was submitted by eighteen Latin American 
states which based the question of financing 
the UN operations in the Congo on a new 
method of distributing costs and which re- 
quired the application of three different 
principles.’ The first principle, that of the 
correlation between responsibilities and obli- 
gations, the Venezuelan delegate explained 
in introducing the draft, was rooted in 
Chapter V of the Charter, which made it 
clear that exceptional responsibilities fell to 
the five permanent members of the Security 
Council. The second principle, he con- 
tinued, that of the direct relationship be- 
tween the degree of material benefit derived 
from such operations and the level of the 
contributions made toward their cost, was 
strictly logical; states with large investments 
in the Congo might reasonably be asked to 
contribute more than those who had no 
direct interests there. According to the 
third principle, he concluded, all Member 
States should contribute, although on a 
much smaller scale. Thus, the draft pro- 
posed, inter alia: 1) that an amount of $120 
million for UN operations in the Congo 
should be provided as follows: (a) 70 per- 
cent by the five permanent members of the 
Security Council, (6) 25 percent by the 
states whose public or private investments 
in the Congo exceeded one million dollars, 
their contributions to be proportionate to 
their respective investments, and (c) five 
percent by all the Member States of the UN 
on the basis of the regular scale of assess- 
ment; 2) that the President of the General 
Assembly should appoint a committee of 
five experts to be responsible for collecting 
the data required for the purpose of calcu- 
lating the above contributions; and 3) that 
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Member States in a position to do so should 
make voluntary contributions, which would 
be applied to reduce the amount of the con- 
tributions specified. 

At the 839th meeting a draft resolution 
was submitted by Pakistan and Tunisia,’ 
which, as revised by the sponsors together 
with Ghana and Liberia and re-introduced 
at the 843d meeting, included the following 
provisions, inter alia: 1) that an amount 
of $100 million be appropriated for the 
UN operations in the Congo during the 
period January 1 to October 31, 1961; 2) 
that these expenses be apportioned among 
Member States in accordance with the scale 
of assessment for the regular budget, sub- 
ject to the following exceptions: (a) that 
the assessment of Member States whose 
contributions to the regular budget ranged 
from 0.04 percent to 0.25 percent inclusive 
and that of Member States receiving assist- 
ance during 1960 under the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance (EPTA) 
whose contribution to the regular budget 
ranged from 0.26 percent to 1.25 percent 
inclusive be reduced by 75 percent, and (4) 
that the assessment of Member States re- 
ceiving assistance during 1960 under EPTA 
whose contribution to the regular budget 
was 1.26 percent and above be reduced by 
50 percent; and 3) that the voluntary con- 
tributions of Member States be applied to 
offset the deficit resulting from the imple- 
mentation of provision 2." At the same 
meeting the sponsors of the eighteen-power 
Latin American draft stated that they would 
not ask for a vote on their draft. 

Expressing regrets that the Committee 
had not had time to discuss a number of 
general questions bearing on the financial 
stability of the Organization, the Canadian 
representative submitted a draft resolution 
sponsored by his country at the 84oth meet- 
ing which in its operative paragraphs, inter 
alia: 1) decided to place on the agenda of 
the sixteenth session the question of the 
administrative and budgetary procedures 
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of the Organization, including the follow- 
ing points: (a) methods for covering the 
cost of peace-keeping operations, with spe- 
cial reference to the question of establishing 
(i) a peace and security fund and (ii) a 
scale of assessments relating thereto, and 
(6) the relationship between such methods 
and the existing administrative and budget- 
ary procedures of the Organization; and 
2) requested the President of the General 
Assembly to appoint a working group of 
nine Member States to consider and report 
to the sixteenth session on the points men- 
tioned above, in consultation with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions and the Committee on 
Contributions.” At the same meeting amend- 
ments to the Canadian draft were submitted 
by Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and Venezue- 
la.” The amendments included three pre- 
ambular changes and a proposal that the 
working group suggested in the Canadian 
draft be composed of the following fifteen 
Member States: the permanent members of 
the Security Council, states 
Africa, two from Asia, two from Latin 
America, two from western Europe, one 
from eastern Europe, and one from the 
British Commonwealth. 

Also at the 843d meeting, amendments 
to the revised draft sponsored by Pakistan, 
Tunisia, Ghana, and Liberia were submit- 
ted by fourteen Latin American states.” 
The most important amendment suggested 
that the appropriation of $100 million for 
operations in the Congo be apportioned as 
follows: 1) 70 percent by the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council; 2 
fifteen percent through the voluntary con- 
tribution officially announced by the govern- 
ment of the United States; 3) ten percent 
through voluntary contributions by other 
Member States; and 4) five percent by the 
total membership of the UN on the basis of 
the scale of assessment for the regular 
budget. At the 844th meeting the Indian 
delegate introduced a series of amendments 
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to the same draft which, inter alia: 1) de- 
cided that, pending the formulation of a 
special scale of assessment for the expenses 
of the Congo operations, the voluntary con- 
tributions should be applied to reduce by 
up to 50 percent (a) the assessment for the 
financial year 1961 of Member States ad- 
mitted during the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly, and of those which 
might be admitted during the sixteenth 
session, and (&) the assessment of all other 
Member States receiving assistance during 
1961 under EPTA, until the total amount 
of the voluntary contributions had been 
applied; and 2) requested the Committee 
on Contributions to study the question and 
make recommendations to the sixteenth 
session of the General Assembly on the 
appropriate scale of assessment for appor- 
tioning the expenses of the Congo opera- 
tions.” The Indian amendment relating to 
the reduction of assessments was later with- 
drawn by the sponsor, and the other Indian 
amendments were either not voted on or 
rejected. 

When the fourteen-power amendments to 
the four-power revised draft were put to 
the vote at the 845th meeting, the amend- 
ment relating to the apportionment of the 
expenses of UN operations in the Congo” 
was rejected by a vote of 42 (Latin Ameri- 
can states plus Indonesia, Lebanon, the 
Philippines, Portugal, and Spain) to 22, 
with 17 abstentions, having failed to obtain 
the required two-thirds majority. The 
other fourteen-power amendments, most of 
which related to changes in wording in 
the preambular paragraphs, were all ap- 
proved. The draft as a whole, as amended, 
was adopted by a roll-call vote of 43 to 26, 
with 14 abstentions. 

At the same meeting the Latin American 
four-power amendments” to the Canadian 
draft” were either accepted by the delegate 
of Canada or approved by a vote of the 
Committee. That relating to the composi- 
tion of the working group proposed in the 
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Canadian draft was adopted by 23 votes to 
19, with 34 abstentions. With respect to 
the Canadian draft itself, in a separate vote 
the words “with special reference to the 
question of establishing (i) a peace and 
security fund and (ii) a peace and security 
scale of assessments” were rejected by 20 
votes to 1, with 54 abstentions. The draft 
as a whole, as amended, was then adopted 
by a roll-call vote of 26 (Latin American 
countries plus Burma, Ceylon, China, 
Ethiopia, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, the 
Philippines, Spain, the Union of South 
Africa, and Yugoslavia) to 24, with 29 
abstentions. 

The two draft resolutions, as contained 
in the report of the Fifth Committee on 
this item,” were considered by the General 
Assembly at its gg5th plenary meeting. 
When the four-power draft relating to the 
1961 financing of the UN operation in the 
Congo was first put to the vote, the results 
were 45 in favor, 25 against, and 27 absten- 
tions; consequently, it was not adopted, 
having failed to obtain the required two- 
thirds majority. Later in the meeting, 
however, a motion by the representative of 
Pakistan to reconsider the draft was ap- 
proved by 67 votes to 12, with 14 absten- 
tions. A subsequent proposal by the repre- 
sentative of Argentina to the effect that 
the contributions of certain Member States 
be reduced by go percent rather than by 
the 75 percent specified in the draft” was 
rejected by 39 votes to 21, with 33 absten- 
tions. A proposal, presented by the dele- 
gate of Pakistan on behalf of the sponsors 
of the draft, suggesting that “80 percent” 
be substituted for “75 percent,’ was ap- 
proved however, by a vote of 51 to 17, with 
24 abstentions. The draft resolution, as 
amended in plenary, was then adopted by 
54 votes to 15, with 23 abstentions. 

When a separate vote was taken on the 
third and fourth preambular paragraphs of 
the draft relating to the administrative and 
budgetary procedures of the Organization, 
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the third preambular paragraph, reading: 
“Bearing in mind that the extraordinary 
expenses for the United Nations operations 
in the Congo are essentially different in 
nature from the expenses of the Organiza- 
tion under the regular budget and that 
therefore a procedure different from that 
applied in the case of the regular budget is 
required for meeting these extraordinary 
expenses” was rejected by 34 votes to 29, 
with 16 abstentions. The fourth preambu- 
lar paragraph—“Bearing in mind that the 
permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil have a special responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security and therefore for contributing to 
the financing of peace and security opera- 
tions” —was also not adopted, having failed 
to obtain the required majority since the 
result of the vote was 35 in favor, 27 
against, and 26 abstentions. The draft reso- 
lution as a whole, as amended—that is, 
without preambular paragraphs 3 and 4— 
was adopted by 44 votes to 13, with 32 
abstentions. 

Budget estimates for the financial year 
1961: report of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
on the question of the review of the resolu- 
tion relating to unforeseen and extraordi- 
nary expenses of the United Nations: Under 
operative paragraph 3 of General Assembly 
Resolution 1585 (XV) of December 20, 
1960, relating to unforeseen and extraordi- 
nary expenses for the financial year 1961, 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions was requested to 
study the annual resolution on that topic 
and report its findings to the General As- 
sembly at its resumed fifteenth session. 
Accordingly, the report of the advisory 
committee on this matter” was considered 
by the Fifth Committee at its 836th and 
837th meetings. 

At the 836th meeting Argentina and 
Iran submitted a draft resolution providing 
that, should new commitments relating to 
the maintenance of peace and security arise 
under Resolution 1585 in an estimated total 
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exceeding $10 million before the sixteenth 
session of the General Assembly, a special 
session of the Assembly should be convened 
by the Secretary-General to consider the 
matter.” In introducing the draft, the 
sponsors drew attention to the suggestions 
of the advisory committee as to how the 
annual resolution relating to extraordinary 
expenses might be revised. They pointed 
out, however, that many of these sugges- 
tions could be left for the sixteenth session 
when the Assembly would consider the 
resolution relating to unforeseen and extraor- 
dinary expenses for 1962, and that con- 
sequently, their draft was designed to give 
effect to the one suggestion of the advisory 
committee which should be covered as a 
matter of urgency before that time. 

The representative of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral confirmed the understanding that 
adoption by the General Assembly of the 
draft would, for purposes of Article 20 of 
the Charter relating to the convening of 
special sessions, be considered as a deter- 
mination by the majority of the Members 
of the UN that a special session of the 
Assembly should be called if the contin- 
gency envisaged in the draft should arise, 
and that the Secretary-General would in 
that event be authorized to act accordingly. 

In the course of the discussion of this 
item, some of the Soviet bloc delegations, 
however, expressed the view that the pro- 
posed draft, by permitting expenditure for 
the maintenance of peace and security of 
up to $10 million with the concurrence of 
the advisory committee, a subsidiary body 
of the General Assembly, and by providing 
that expenses over that amount might be 
sanctioned by the General Assembly, con- 
travened the provisions of the Charter, and 
in particular Article 11, which gave the 
Security Council exclusive competence for 
decisions in respect of action for the main- 
tenance of peace and security. 

Following suggestions by the representa- 
tive of France, the sponsors submitted at 
the 837th meeting a revised version of the 
draft incorporating the phrase, “as a result 

% Document A/C.5/L.662. 
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of a decision of the Security Council,” so 
that the operative paragraph read: “Decides 
that if, as a result of a decision of the 
Security Council, new commitments . . .”” 
The revised draft was approved by 49 votes 
to g, with 5 abstentions. As contained in 


the report of the Fifth Committee on this 
item,” the draft was adopted at the gg5th 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly 
by a vote of 66 to 10, with 10 abstentions. 


Other matters: At its 994th plenary meet- 
ing, the General Assembly took note of the 
Fifth Committee’s reports” on the financial 
implications: 1) of a draft recommended by 
the Fourth Committee relating to the activi- 
ties of UN commissions in Ruanda-Urun- 
di;* and 2) of a draft adopted by the Fourth 
Committee proposing the appointment of a 
commission of administrative and consti- 
tutional experts for the Cameroons.* 

At its 995th plenary meeting, the General 
Assembly approved appointments, as recom- 
mended by the Fifth Committee, to the 
Committee on Contributions and the UN 
Administrative Tribunal.* Following fur- 
ther recommendations of the Fifth Commit- 
tee,” the Assembly at the same meeting 
approved a supplementary amendment to 
the revised regulations of the UN Joint 
Staff Pension Fund. 

Also at the gg5th plenary meeting, the 
President of the Assembly, as requested at 
the 954th meeting” in connection with a 
report of the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds,” appointed a nego- 
tiating committee to serve from the close 
of the fifteenth session to the close of the 
sixteenth session. 

*® Document A/C.5/L.662/Rev.1. 

™ Document A/4739. 

22 Documents A/4741 and A/4742, respectively. 

% For the report of the Fourth Committee, see Docu- 
ment A/4735. For a summary of the discussion of the 
draft in the Fourth Committee, see this issue, p. 472- 
473, and for its adoption in plenary, see sbid., p. 473. 

* For the report of the Fourth Committee, see Docu- 
ment A/4737. For a summary of the discussion of the 
draft in the Fourth Committee, see this issue, p. 479- 
480 and for the action of the Assembly on the matter 
in plenary, see sbid., p. 480-481. 

% For the reports of the Fifth Committee containing 
recommendations for these appointments, see Documents 
A/4729 and A/4730, respectively. 


% Document A/4731. For a summary of the discus- 
sion of the Joint Staff Pension Fund in the Fifth Com- 
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Other Matters 


The question of filling the remaining 
vacancy on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, deferred at the 959th plenary meeting 
of the General Assembly on December 20, 
1960, until the resumed fifteenth session,’ 
was taken up at the 962d meeting. After 
seven more inconclusive ballots, in addition 
to the thirteen held at the first part of the 
fifteenth session, the Assembly decided to 
adjourn the election in the hope that it 
could be resumed at a later date with a bet- 
ter prospect of yielding a practical outcome. 

At its 968th plenary meeting the General 
Assembly considered briefly: 1) the ques- 
tion of the establishment of a UN capital 
development fund; and 2) the agreement 
on the relationship between the UN and 
the International Development Association. 
With respect to the first item, General As- 
sembly Resolution 1521 (XV) of December 
15, 1960, deciding on the establishment of 
a UN capital development fund, had re- 
quested the President of the Assembly to 
designate at the resumed fifteenth session a 
committee of representatives of 25 Member 
States to consider preparatory measures rela- 
tive to setting up such a fund.” According- 
ly, the President announced that he had 
designated the following Member States 
for this purpose: Argentina, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Italy, 
Ivory Coast, Japan, the Netherlands, Ni- 
geria, Pakistan, Peru, the Soviet Union, the 
Sudan, the United Arab Republic, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Yugoslavia. 
mittee at the first part of the fifteenth session, see 
International Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 
1), Pp. I$I-153. 

7 For the report of the Fifth Committee, see Docu- 
ment A/4657, and for the decision of the Assembly at 
its 954th plenary meeting, see International Organiza- 
tion, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 158. 

% Document A/4623. 

1 For a summary of the elections to the Economic 
and Social Council at the first part of the fifteenth 
session, see International Organization, Winter 1961 
(Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 114. 

2 For a summary of the discussion of the resolution 
as a draft in the Second Committee, see International 
Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 106, 
and for the adoption of the draft in plenary, see ibid., 
Pp. 109. 
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With regard to the agreement on the re- 
lationship between the UN and the Inter- 
national Development Association, the 
Assembly had before it: 1) a note by the 
Secretary-General setting forth in an annex 
the text of the proposed agreement;’ and 
2) a draft resolution sponsored by Chile, 
Denmark, and Japan approving the agree- 
ment." The President pointed out that 
approval of the agreement had been unani- 
mously recommended by the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC);’ the three- 
power draft was accordingly adopted. 


United Nations Conference on Diplomatic 
Intercourse and Immunities 


The United Nations Conference on Dip- 
lomatic Intercourse and Immunities was 
held in Vienna, Austria, from March 2- 
April 14, 1961, 146 years after the signing 
in that same city of the Regulation on 
Diplomatic Precedence that had subsequent- 
ly provided the basis for diplomatic proto- 
col. The convoked in 
pursuance of a General Assembly resolu- 
tion, following the adoption of 45 draft 
articles on diplomatic protocol by the Inter- 
national Law Commission at its tenth ses- 
sion. Professor Alfred Verdross of Austria 
was elected President of the Conference and 
Ambassador Arthur S. Lall of India, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole which 


Conference was 


drew up the articles of the convention. 


Present at the Conference were delegations 
from 80 countries and the Holy See as well 
as representatives of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the International Labor 
Organization, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the League of Arab States, and the Asian- 
African Legal Consultative Committee. 

On April 18, 1961, the new Vienna Con- 

3 Document A/4683. 

* Document A/L.337. 

5 See ECOSOC Resolution 807 (XXX), December 
22, 1960. For a summary of the discussion of the 
agreement in the Economic and Social Council, see 
International Organization, Spring 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 


2), p. 280-281. 


1 United Nations Review, May 1961 (Vol. 8, No. 
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vention on Diplomatic Relations was signed 
by the representatives of 37 states after 
having been presented to the Conference on 
April 14, 1961, at which time it had been 
adopted by 72 votes to none, with 1 absten- 
tion. The press reported that the delega- 
tions of countries that did not sign the 
agreement included those of Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Finland, France, Greece, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Korea, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Turkey, the Union 
of South Africa, the United Arab Republic, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and additional Asian and African countries.’ 
The Final Act of the Conference was 
signed by 74 states, and the Optional Pro- 
tocol on the Compulsory Settlement of 
Disputes, which provided for: 1) the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice over disputes brought to 
the Court by any party to the protocol, or 
alternatively, 2) resort to an arbitrary tri- 
bunal or conciliation commission, was 
signed by the following fifteen 
Austria, China, Colombia, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, Ghana, Ireland, Lebanon, 
Liechtenstein, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, West Germany, and 
Accession to the Vienna convention and to 
the optional protocol was to be open 1) to 
all states Members of the United Nations 
or the specialized agencies, 2) to parties to 
the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, and 3) to all countries invited to 
join by the United Nations. The Conven- 
tion was to be open to signature at the 
Federal Ministry for Foreign Affairs of 
Austria until October 31, 1961, and subse- 
quently at United Nations Headquarters 
until March 31, 1962. 

The new Vienna convention contained a 
preamble, although no preamble had been 
included in the draft prepared by the In- 
ternational Law Commission, on which 


states: 
Israel, 


Yugoslavia. 


5), p. 12-14, and United Nations Press Releases LV/2, 
March 2, 1961-LV/38, April 18, 1961. 

2 General Assembly Resolution 1450 (XIV), Decem- 
ber 7, 1959. For a summary of the discussion result 
ing in the adoption of this resolution, see International 
Organization, Winter 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 1), p 
183-185. 

3 The New York Times, April 20, 1961. 
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the Conference had based its discussions. 
The delegates to the Conference felt, how- 
ever, that a preamble should be included, 
and in drafting one they benefited from 
suggestions in the Final Report on Func- 
tions, Privileges and Immunities of Diplo- 
matic Envoys or Agents of the Asian-Afri- 
can Legal Consultative Committee. The 
preamble: 1) expressed the conviction of 
signatory states that the convention would 
contribute to friendly among 
states irrespective of their differing consti- 
tutional and social systems, 2) indicated that 
the purpose of diplomatic privileges and 
immunities was to ensure the efficient per- 
formance of the functions of diplomatic 
missions in representing states, and 3) af- 
firmed, in accordance with a Swiss pro- 
posal, that the rules of customary inter- 
national should govern 
questions not expressly regulated by the 
provisions of the proposed convention. The 
convention contained 53 articles, in contrast 
to the the Vienna Protocol of 
1815, including, inter alia, the following 
provisions: 1) article 5 (a) confirmed the 
established particularly 
smaller nations, of permitting the sending 
to accredit one head of mission to 
various states unless there was expressed 


relations 


law continue to 


seven of 


practice, among 


State 


objection by any of the receiving states, and 
() allowed two or more states to accredit 
the same person as head of mission to an- 
other state, unless the receiving state ob- 
jected; 2) article g recognized the right of 
the receiving state at any time to declare a 
member of the mission persona non grata; 
3) article 11 permitted the receiving state, 
in the absense of specific agreement as to 
the size of the mission, to require that the 
size be kept within limits it considered rea- 
sonable and normal; 4) article 22 declared 
the premises of the mission inviolable and 
furnishings and means of transport immune 
from search, requisition, or attachment; 
5) article 27 provided for (a) the free com- 
munication by the mission for all official 
purposes, and (4) the inviolability of official 


correspondence and of the diplomatic bag— 


a mission could, according to this article, 


install and use a wireless transmitter only 
with the consent of the receiving state, a 
provision that received considerable debate; 
6) article 31 dealt with the immunity of the 
diplomatic agent from the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the receiving state and from civil 
and administrative jurisdiction except in 
certain specified cases; 7) article 34 con- 
cerned tax exemptions; and 8) article 42, 
which was not included in the proposals of 
the International Law Commission but 
drafted by the Committee of the Whole, 
prohibited a diplomatic agent from practic- 
ing any professional or commercial activity 
in the receiving state for personal profit. 
The first part of the convention dealt 
with the main problems of diplomatic rela- 
tions in general and defined such terms as 
head of staff, diplomatic staff, administra- 
tive and technical staff, and service staff, as 
well as such questions as 1) the establish- 
ment and functions of diplomatic missions 
and 2) agrément. Another interesting de- 
cision of the Conference reflected in the 
convention concerned the maintenance of 
the class of envoys, ministers, or internun- 
cios. The rapidly diminishing number of 
legations with envoys or ministers as heads 
of mission and the as rapidly increasing 
number of embassies with ambassadors as 
heads of mission had given rise to the ex- 
pectation that the former class of heads of 
mission might be suppressed, but a majority 
of the members of the Conference felt that 
for practical reasons a forceful suppression 
by codification might not be advisable. 
Consequently, by a vote of 65 to none, with 
3 abstentions, the Conference decided to 
leave this matter to individual judgment. 
The new Vienna convention incorporated 
the substance of the old Vienna réglement 
of 1815 and upheld the special role the 
Holy See had played for centuries, accord- 
ing to which the papal nuncio in Catholic 
countries was traditionally the dean of the 
diplomatic corps. The new convention de; 
clared (article 15, paragraph 3) that the 
article on precedence was without prejudice 
to any practice accepted by the receiving 
state regarding the precedence of the Holy 
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See. The old rule of precedence based on 
the criterion of the date of official notifica- 
tion of arrival within each class was 
retained. 

In addition to drawing up the conven- 
tion, the Conference also had before it draft 
articles on special diplomatic missions—the 
instruments of ad hoc diplomacy—prepared 
by the International Law Commission in 
1960 and referred to the Vienna Confer- 
ence by the General Assembly.“ However, 
the Conference felt that the question of the 
privileges and immunities of special mis- 
sions had not yet been sufficiently studied 
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to justify its inclusion in the Vienna con- 
vention; therefore, the problem was referred 
back to the United Nations for further 
consideration by the International Law 
Commission. The Vienna convention did 
not deal with diplomatic relations, immuni- 
ties, and privileges concerning international 
organizations. An exception to this rule 
was the Colombian proposal confirming 
existing practice which was included in the 
convention as article 5 (3); it stated that 
a head of mission or a member of a mission 
accredited to a state could also represent 
his state at an international organization. 


* General Assembly Resolution 1504 (XV), December 12, 1960. 
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The Palestine Question: Letter dated 1 
April 1961 from the Permanent Representa- 
tive of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
addressed to the President of the Security 
Council 


From its 947th to g4g9th meetings, the 
Security Council considered a letter and 
explanatory memorandum addressed to the 
President of the Council from the perma- 
nent representative of Jordan’ asking the 
Security Council to take up Israel’s viola- 
tion of the armistice agreement and acts of 
military provocation which threatened in- 
ternational peace and security. The Jor- 
danian letter contained the text of the 
decision adopted on March 20, 1961, by the 
Jordan-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission 
after an investigation and emergency meet- 
ing pursuant to a complaint lodged by 
Jordan that on the morning of March 17, 
1961, heavy military equipment in excess 
of that allowed in the general armistice 
agreement had appeared on the Israeli side 
of the demarcation line in Jerusalem, thus 
violating the armistice agreement. The 
Commission had condemned the action by 
Israel and had called on the Israeli authori- 
ties to refrain in the future from bringing 
such equipment into Jerusalem.’ The inci- 
dent on the night of March 17 was, accord- 
ing to the Jordanian representative, a dress 
rehearsal for a military parade to be held 
on April 20, 1961, in Jerusalem; the Israeli 
government had, despite the finding of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission and its order 
to refrain from repeating the performance, 
voiced its determination to go ahead with 
the scheduled parade using the forbidden 
war equipment. The Jordanian representa- 
tive urged the Security Council to adopt a 
decision which would endorse and affirm 
the resolution of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission. At the same meeting the Israeli 
delegate, setting forth the position of the 


1 Document S/4777. 
2 Document S/4776. 


Israeli government as contained in a letter 
to the President of the Security Council,’ 
maintained that: 1) the incident referred to 
by the Jordanian letter was not a threat to 
international peace and security; 2) Israel 
had previously held military parades that 
had gone uncontested and in fact in 1958 
had, with the cooperation of the UN Truce 
Supervisory Organization, staged one in 
which unarmed armored vehicles had par- 
ticipated; 3) the government of Jordan had 
since 1958 on several occasions held cere- 
monial parades within the Jordanian section 
of Jerusalem using military equipment and 
planes in excess of the terms of the general 
armistice agreement; and 4) non-compli- 
ance with the basic clauses of the armistice 
agreement by the Jordanian government in 
the past had drained the whole agreement 
of its real substance. The Israeli delegate 
proposed that the matter should be dealt 
with by the parties on the spot and that 
such a trivial disagreement should not be 
inflated. 

The delegate of the Soviet Union voiced 
the opinion that there had been a breach of 
the general armistice agreement, a fact that 
the representative of Israel had not denied. 
The delegation of the Soviet Union, he 
continued, felt that the Security Council 
could not ignore a violation of the armis- 
tice agreement or disregard a breach of a 
decision already taken by the Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission. He suggested therefore 
that the Security Council meet the elemen- 
tary requirements of the maintenance of 
peace by supporting the simple request of 
the government of Jordan that the Council 
should give careful consideration to its com- 
plaint and should adopt measures to pre- 
vent the government of Israel from any 
attempt to violate the general armistice 
agreement and the decisions of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission. Other delegates 


® Document S/4778. 
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speaking in favor of supporting the authori- 
ty and findings of the armistice commission 
were those of France and the United Arab 
Republic. Accordingly, at the 948th meet- 
ing the representative of the latter state 
tabled a draft resolution, jointly sponsored 
by his delegation and that of Ceylon, which 
endorsed the decision of the Jordan-Israeli 
Mixed Armistice Commission and urged 
Israel to comply with that decision.“ The 
delegates of China, the United Kingdom, 
Turkey, Liberia and the United States also 
voiced approval for upholding the decision 
of the Armistice Commission and agreed 
that the Commission was the proper body 
to supervise the maintenance of peace in 
the area. 

At the 949th meeting the United States 
representative introduced an amendment to 
the draft resolution under consideration 


which proposed the addition of a third 
paragraph requesting the members of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission to cooperate 
so as to ensure compliance with the general 
armistice agreement. 


In introducing the 
amendment, the United States representa- 
tive made it clear that his delegation sup- 
ported the draft proposed by Ceylon and 
the United Arab Republic but felt that an 
amendment looking toward the future 
maintenance of peace and security in the 
area was called for. The delegates of Chile 
and Ecuador made known their delegations’ 
approval for the draft resolution as amend- 
ed by the United States, claiming that it 
filled the gap inherent in the original draft, 
which lacked an appeal to the two parties 
to observe all the provisions of the armis- 
tice agreement. The appeal to the two 
parties did not seem unjust to the Chilean 
delegate, but the delegate of the United 
Arab Republic interpreted the amendment 
as putting the two parties to the dispute on 
an equal footing when in fact Jordan had 
done nothing wrong and had submitted the 


* Document S/4784. 

5 Document S/4785. 

® Document S/4816 and Adds.t and Add.2, For 
a previous discussion in the Security Council of the 
situation in Angola, see International Organization, 
Spring 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 2), p. 278279. For a dis- 
cussion of this item in the General Assembly during 
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complaint to the Commission. The repre- 
sentative of the United Arab Republic 
urged that the draft be limited to the mat- 
ter contained in his delegation’s original 
resolution. 

At the close of the g49th meeting the 
United States amendment was voted upon 
and carried by a vote of 7 (Chile, China, 
Ecuador, France, Liberia, the United King- 
dom, and the United States) to none, with 
four abstentions (Ceylon, Turkey, the 
Soviet Union, and the United Arab Repub- 
lic). The resolution as amended was then 
voted upon and adopted by a vote of 8 to 
none, with 3 abstentions (Ceylon, the Soviet 


Union, the United Arab Republic). 


Suppression of Violence in Portuguese 
Angola 


From its g5oth through 956th meetings 
the Security Council discussed the situation 
in Portuguese Angola, having before it at 
the onset of the discussion the following 
documents: 1) a request contained in a let- 
ter to the President of the Council from 43 
African, Asian, and Middle Eastern Mem- 
ber States (and later Yugoslavia) that the 
situation in Angola be considered as a mat- 
ter of urgency constituting a serious threat 
to international peace and security, and 
citing (a) the ruthless suppression of hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms and 
(&) the massacres being perpetrated in the 
Portuguese colony;* 2) a letter from the 
permanent representative of Portugal pro- 
testing the convening of the Security Coun- 
cil on the aforementioned request;' 3) a 
statement from the permanent mission of 
the Congo (Leopoldville) on the situation 
in Angola;* and 4) requests from the dele- 
gations of India, Ghana, the Republic of 
the Congo (Leopoldville), the Republic of 
the Congo (Brazzaville), and Nigeria to 
participate in the debate on this item.” The 


the second part of the fifteenth session, see this issue, 
P. 451-453. 
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SUPPRESSION OF VIOLENCE IN ANGOLA 


President of the Security Council invited 
the delegations requesting to take part in 
the debate to be seated, and in accordance 
with the provisional rules of procedure of 
the Security Council also invited the repre- 
sentative of Portugal, Mr. Garin, to partici- 
pate in the discussion. 

The Liberian delegate, speaking on behalf 
of the 43 powers that had requested the 
meeting of the Security Council on the 
situation in Angola, called the attention of 
those present to the discussions on Angola 
in the Council in March 1961 when a reso- 
lution sponsored by the delegations of Li- 
United Arab Republic, and 


beria, the 


Ceylon calling for reform in the Portuguese 


colony” had been rejected by a vote of 5 
to none, with 6 abstentions. The matter 
had subsequently been brought before the 
General Assembly at the second part of the 
fifteenth and the 
Assembly had adopted a resolution intro- 
duced by Liberia and other Afro-Asian 
countries, which, inter alia: 1) called atten- 
tion to the situation in Angola, the con- 
tinuance of which was likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and 


session, he continued, 


security; 2) requested the government of 
Portugal to consider the introduction of re- 
forms in Angola for the purpose of imple- 
menting the General Assembly resolution 
on the granting of independence to colonial 
peoples and countries;” and 3) set up a 
subcommittee of five members appointed 
by the President of the General Assembly to 
investigate the situation in Angola and re- 
port back to the General Assembly.” The 
Liberian delegate contended that conditions 
had changed since the General Assembly 
had passed the resolution on Angola, and 
in view of the fact that 1) the situation in 
Angola had continued to deteriorate, 2) the 
government of Portugal had done nothing 
to heed the resolution and had in fact 
stepped up its military repression of the 
Angolese people in a growing wave of 

10 Document $/4769. For a discussion of the draft 
resolution and its rejection, see porns Organiza- 
tion, Spring 1961 (Vol. 15, No. Pp. 276 


11 See General Assembly * ae Bo 1514 ¢xv) , De- 
cember 14, 1960. 
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atrocities and terror, and 3) Portugal had 
sent no information on conditions in the 
territories under its administration despite 
a General Assembly resolution requesting it 
to do so,” the delegation of Liberia urged 
the Security Council to discuss the matter of 
Angola with all the gravity and seriousness 
it deserved. Stressing the immediacy of the 
situation, he declared that the subcommittee 
set up by the General Assembly lacked the 
clear terms of reference necessary to enable 
it to handle the emergency situation. In 
order to expedite the subcommittee’s task 
and strengthen its mandate and in order to 
call upon Portugal to cease its repressive 
measures and provide the Angolan people 
with peaceful means for expressing their 
grievances and for making rapid progress 
toward freedom and independence, the 
Liberian delegate submitted a draft resolu- 
tion cosponsored by Ceylon and the United 
Arab Republic which, inter alia: 1) de- 
plored the killings and repressive measures 
of the authorities in Angola; 2) (a) re- 
afirmed General Assembly Resolution 1603, 
and (&) requested the subcommittee creat- 
ed by it to implement its mandate without 
delay; 3) called upon the Portuguese gov- 
ernment to desist from repressive measures; 
and 4) requested the above-mentioned sub- 
committee to report to the Security Council 
and the General Assembly as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Continuing the debate, the delegate of 
the United Arab Republic maintained 1) 
that the situation in Angola could not be 
kept from consideration in the Security 
Council by reference to Article 34 of the 
United Nations Charter since that Article 
did not speak of a present threat or an 
imminent threat but of the possibility that 
the continuation of a dispute would be 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security and 2) that 
Article 2 (7) of the Charter relating to 
domestic jurisdiction did not apply in the 


122 General Assembly Resolution 1603 (XV), April 
20, 1961. 

18 General Assembly Resolution 1542 
ber 15, 1960. 
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case of Angola because the Portuguese gov- 
ernment had unilaterally decided that 
Angola was an integral part of Portugal. 
The representative of Portugal, Mr. Garin, 
then presented his government’s views on 
the inclusion of the item in the agenda of 
the Security Council. Mr. Garin charged 
that it would be illegal to inscribe the item 
on the agenda; his government protested 
vehemently against consideration of a situa- 
tion which was within its domestic jurisdic- 
tion and pertained solely to the internal 
jurisdiction and security of Portugal. The 
spokesman for Portugal further contended 
that even the charges of the violation of 
human rights could not be discussed in the 
Security Council since Chapter IX of the 
Charter dealing with human rights was not 
included in the specific duties entrusted to 
the Council. Mr. Garin denied that there 
had in fact been any such violations and 
pointed out that no proof had been pre- 
sented to support such accusations. Turning 
to the issue of the subcommittee that had 
been formed by the General Assembly, the 
Portuguese delegate pointed out that it had 
not had a chance to present its report and 
that no reason seemed to exist for the Mem- 
bers who voted for the subcommittee and 
the General Assembly resolution to ask for 
a meeting of the Security Council, except 
for the purpose of political agitation. The 
Security Council clearly would disregard the 
General Assembly decision if it inscribed 
the item on its agenda and would be at- 
tempting to internationalize a problem of 
public order within national territory—an 
attempt which would be manifestly con- 
trary to, and therefore a violation of, the 
letter and spirit of the United Nations 
Charter. 

The following speaker, the delegate of 
the Soviet Union, quoted from a letter 
his delegation had addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council on the subject 
of the situation in Angola, containing, inter 
alia, the following observations: 1) the 
Portuguese had been sowing death and 
destruction everywhere in Angola and were 
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being assisted in the extermination of the 
people by Portuguese plantation-owners; 
2) the inhabitants of Angola were in effect 
being traded as slaves by the colonial 
authorities; 3) the African population was 
being denied elementary civil rights and 
was completely excluded from the adminis- 
tration of the country; 4) 99 percent of the 
population was illiterate; 5) in areas where 
there was popular unrest the Portuguese 
administrators had even resorted to ship- 
ping all farm produce out of the area in an 
effort to strangle the national liberation 
movement by starvation; and 6) the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
countries were giving aid to Portugal, in- 
cluding arms and equipment.” The Soviet 
delegate called upon the United Nations to 
take effective steps to curb the Portuguese 
colonists and to prevent the complete exter- 
mination of the Angolan people. In view 
of the fact that Portuguese authorities had 
been quoted as saying that they would en- 
gage in large-scale military operations 
against the Angolan people at the end of 
May and the beginning of June, the Soviet 
Union delegate urged immediate and effec- 
tive measures for the halting of the crimi- 
nal actions of the Portuguese government 
and called for the direct implementation of 
1) the declaration on the granting of inde- 
pendence to colonial peoples and countries 
and 2) the resolution of the General As- 
sembly on Angola. The subcommittee 
established in pursuance of the latter resolu- 
tion ought to set out at once for Angola in 
the view of the delegation of the Soviet 
Union. 

The request of the delegate of Mali to 
participate in the discussion on Angola™ 
was received and approved at the beginning 
of the 952d meeting. During the course of 
that meeting the representatives of India, 
Ceylon, the Republic of the Congo (Brazza- 
ville), and Portugal were heard. The 
Ceylonese representative, speaking in favor 
of the three-power draft cosponsored by his 
country, observed that there was no point 
in belaboring the obvious fact that the 
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Security Council was fully competent to 
consider the matter as one of urgency. 
Information on the population of Angola 
as gleaned from an interview with Premier 
Salazar of Portugal and quoted in the press 
showed that the total indigenous population 
under tribal administration was about 4,583,- 
833, according to the Ceylonese speaker. 
Total “assimilated” population consisting of 
mulattoes and whites was said to number 
about 271,386, or six percent of the popula- 
tion that enjoyed civil rights while the 
other 94 percent did not. As a result of 
five centuries of Portuguese contact only 
70,000 of the total population was deemed 
fully enough integrated into civilized society 
to become citizens. The Indian representa- 
tive continued the debate by recounting the 
recent difficulties in Portuguese Angola, 
pointing out that the press estimated that 
between 20,000 and 30,000 Angolans had 


been butchered by Portuguese machine guns . 


and napalm bombs while official figures 
quoted by the Portuguese government had 
set the number killed at 8,000 Africans, in 
addition to 1,000 Portuguese whites and so- 
called “loyal Africans.” With regard to 
the Portuguese claims of domestic jurisdic- 
tion, the Indian delegate cited the principles 
laid down in General Assembly Resolution 
1541" on the recommendation of the special 
committee set up to determine the criteria 
for defining non-self-governing territories; 
he showed that the Portuguese government 
had not fulfilled the conditions of integra- 
tion on the basis of complete equality and 
self-government and that therefore since the 
Portuguese “overseas provinces” were in fact 
non-self-governing, the situation there was 
subject to scrutiny by the international Or- 
ganization. The Indian delegate affirmed 
the full support of his delegation for the 
draft resolution before the Security Council. 
He added that his delegation would have 
supported an even stronger resolution and 
thought it wise for the Security Council to 
have the subcommittee already set up by 
the General Assembly undertake an investi- 
gation and report to the Council as well as 
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to the General Assembly. The Security 
Council would be failing to do its duty, he 
concluded, if it did not ask the Portuguese 
authorities to desist from repressive meas- 
ures which, if they did not stop, would 
lead to an inevitable chain reaction and 
perhaps involve other areas in conflict. The 
representative of the Congo (Brazzaville), 
referring at the same meeting to the refugee 
situation, alleged that about 7,000 people 
from the Portuguese enclave of Cabinda, 
the total population of which was between 
60,000 and 70,000, had sought refuge in his 
Republic, while others had gone to the 
Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville). In 
regard to Portuguese plans 1. ~ the enclave 
of Cabinda, the representative of the Congo 
(Brazzaville) believed that it was within 
the realm of possibility that genocide was 
calculated for the area, with the indigenous 
population to be replaced by Portuguese. 
In closing, the speaker urged adoption of 
the draft resolution in order to obviate a 
war in Africa. The subcommittee should, 
the delegation of the Republic of the Congo 
felt, go in situ to Angola and report back 
firsthand the situation there. 

The Portuguese representative, speaking 
at the close of the 952d meeting, charged 
that during the first weeks of February 
1961 a subversive movement had _ been 
launched in Luanda, the capital of Angola, 
under the leadership of communists, extrem- 
ists, and anarchists, in cooperation with 
foreign conspirators. Citing examples of 
terrorist activity, Mr. Garin exhibited 
photographs of the massacres that his gov- 
ernment claimed had been perpetrated by 
terrorists that had crossed the border from 
the Congo and attacked the inhabitants of 
the Quitaxe and Nambuongo regions in 
northern Angola. The Portuguese spokes- 
man claimed that these crimes were organ- 
ized by the UPA, an organization with 
communist leanings operating on the cell 
system and indoctrinating its leaders in the 
Congo. The Portuguese representative also 
alleged that there had been an upsurge of 
terrorism when it was announced in April 
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1961 that the General Assembly was going 
to debate the Angolan situation; his delega- 
tion saw this as evidence that there was an 
intimate connection between the anti-Por- 
tuguese forces and their propaganda in the 
United Nations. 
the area had naturally been increased since 
the advent of the terrorist activity, but for 
defensive purposes and not for operations 
of repression; military actions were aimed 
exclusively at punishing criminal acts and 
re-establishing order. The Portuguese rep- 
resentative estimated the number of men, 
women, and children killed by the terror- 
ists as about 1,500, while 1,000 prisoners 
had been taken by the Portuguese troops. 
As for deaths on the side of the terrorists, 
it was hard to determine the number since 
they either buried their dead or carried 
them away. In closing, the Portuguese rep- 
resentative reiterated the statement he had 
previously made to the Security Council 
that in light of past experiences the debate 
on Angola might bring more loss of life 
and further misery and destruction. He 
proposed that the Council, in view of the 
fact that the moment was opportune with 
regard to Africa, solemnly condemn as in- 


The Portuguese forces in 


direct aggression the following types of in- 
tervention by one state in the domestic 
affairs of another: 1) encouraging subver- 
sive activities through terrorism and diver- 


sionary acts; 2) fomenting civil war; and 


3) promoting an internal upheaval or a 
change of policy in favor of the aggressor. 
The representative of Portugal urged, in 
particular, that the internal situation of any 
state—1) the alleged backwardness of its 
people politically, economically, or cultural- 
ly; 2) its administrative shortcomings; 3) 
dangers threatening the lives or property of 
aliens; 4) revolutionary or counter-revolu- 
tionary movements, civil wars, disorders, or 
strikes; and 5) the establishment or mainte- 
nance of any political, economic, or social 
system—should not be used as justification 
for aggression. 

At the beginning of the 953d meeting the 
representatives of Ethiopia and Morocco 
and S/4832, 
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took their places at the Council table upon 
acceptance of their requests to be included 
in the debate on Angola.” In pleading to 
the Council to vote for what he termed the 
mild and innocuous draft 
Angola, the representative of Ghana cited 
as an example of the injustice of Portuguese 
rule in Angola the fact that there existed in 
Angola a form of slavery in which forced 
work was done by at least half of the popu- 
lation. The workers were in theory paid 
wages, in practice three-quarters of their 
wages was not given out until the end of 
the contract period of labor and then the 
government withheld enormous 
that the worker received hardly any pay at 
all. As for the theoretically voluntary 
laborer, his plight was not much better, since 
no laborer could leave his job without being 
classified as idle and therefore subject to 
forced labor. The Ghanaian representative 
questioned whether the Portuguese econo- 
my could exist if trade with the African 
colonies was cut off in view of the fact that 
23 percent of the total export trade of Por- 


resolution on 


taxes so 


tugal went to its African possessions from 
which other competitors were excluded. 
The representative of the Republic of the 
Congo (Leopoldville), observing that more 
than 60,000 refugees from Angola had 
made their way to his country, appealed to 
the United Nations to review the problem 
caused by the situation of the Angolan 
refugees in the Congo so that, in collabora- 
tion with the Congolese government, the 
Organization might intervene with a view 
to assisting in feeding, housing, and cloth- 
ing the Angolan refugees, as well as con- 
The 


Congolese delegate supported the three- 


tributing toward their medical care. 


power draft resolution under consideration, 
as did the representatives of Ethiopia and 
Nigeria, who considered it the minimum 
that could be done by the United Nations 
in view of the worsening situation in An- 
gola. Mr. Ngileruma, the Nigerian repre- 
sentative, referred to the resolution passed 
in May 1961 at the Monrovia conference of 
twenty African states 1) calling on all Afri 
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can states to pledge their moral and material 
support to the Africans in Angola in their 
struggle for autonomy and 2) appealing to 
the universal conscience against the repres- 
sion of the Angolan population. The Ni- 
gerian representative stressed the importance 
of the situation in Angola as a threat to 
international peace and security and denied 
the claim of the Portuguese government that 
Angola was an integral part of Portugal. 
The representative of Ethiopia felt that the 
Security Council should go on record as 1) 


¢ 


condemning the wholesale slaughter c 
Africans in Angola, 2) voicing its deter- 
mination to put to an end the suppression 
in Angola, and 3) demanding the immedi- 
ate grant of independence to Angola. The 
representative of Mali agreed that the only 


solution to the crisis in Portuguese Angola 
and in the other Portuguese colonies was 
immediate and unconditional granting of 
independence and freedom, a_ sentiment 
with which the representative of Morocco 
was in complete accord. The Moroccan 
delegate added that the Security Council 
should take immediate and concrete steps 
to this end. 

The representative of the United King- 
dom, Sir Patrick Dean, on the other hand, 
termed the draft resolution unsatisfactory 
and called for not to 
worsen the situation in Angola. The United 


moderation so as 


Kingdom spokesman especially criticized 
the declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial coun- 
tries and peoples and to the “repressive” 
measures taken by the Portuguese authori- 
ties, pointing out that 1) the United King- 
dom had not voted in favor of the declara- 


the references to 


tion on the granting of independence to 
colonial peoples and countries and could 
not accept it in its present context, and 2) 
since the violence in Angola was not one- 
sided, both sides, not only the Portuguese 
government, should be condemned. The 
representative further stated that his dele- 
gation found the draft unsatisfactory be- 
cause it confined itself almost exclusively 
to the domestic events in Angola and ig- 
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nored the international implications; the 
United Kingdom delegation would have 
preferred a reference to Member States’ 
obligations not to interfere indirectly or 
directly in the internal affairs of another 
country. His delegation endorsed support 
of the subcommittee set up by the General 
Assembly to investigate the situation in 
Angola even though it had not voted for 
the formation of that committee, and it 
found no justification for passing judgment 
or recommending action until the subcom- 
mittee had reported. The United King- 
dom representative still voiced doubts, how- 
ever, about the advisability of discussing the 
situation, and he did not see that a definite 
threat to international peace and security 
was involved. The delegate of Ecuador 
stated that when events in Angola had pre- 
viously been discussed, his delegation had 
not felt that the Security Council had com- 
petence in the affair, but that the situation 
had changed; the massacre had to be 
stopped. The Ecuadorian delegation would 
therefore support any measure that would 
put an end to bloodshed in Angola and 
allow the Assembly’s subcommittee to carry 
out its work, without in any way implying 
by that stand the condemnation of any 
party. The essential condition for peace 
was seen by the delegate from Ecuador to 
be the recognition of the rights of all the 
oppressed peoples to choose independence. 
At the close of the 955th meeting the 
Chilean delegate introduced two amend- 
ments to the three-power draft resolution 
which, respectively: 1) proposed that the 
fourth preambular paragraph establish that 
the continuation of the situation in Angola 
could become a threat to the international 
peace and security; and 2) expressed the 
hope that a peaceful solution would be 
found to the problem of Angola in accord- 
ance with the Charter of the United 
Nations.” The Chilean delegate praised 
the draft resolution as setting forth in a 
most timely and prudent manner the policy 
which the Security Council should follow, 
basing the solution to the problem on the 
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various General Assembly resolutions al- 
ready passed and giviag the subcommittee 
the necessary importance to carry out its 
task. 

At the 956th meeting the problem of 
Angola received its final scrutiny. The 
United States delegate voiced support of 
the Chilean amendments, as did the delegate 
of the United Kingdom, although the for- 
mer was careful to state that his delegation 
did not want to prejudice the work of the 
subcommittee on Angola. The Portuguese 
representative, utilizing his right to reply 
before the discussion of the draft was con- 
cluded, pointed to the following facts, inter 
alia, in response to accusations that had 
been leveled against the Portuguese adminis- 
tration in Angola in the course of the 
debate: 1) 95 percent of the land in Angola 
was in the hands of the native population; 
2) there was no forced labor in Angola, for 
forced labor was in fact a violation of the 
law; 3) there were no penal sanctions for 
breach of contract; and 4) illiteracy was not 
the astronomical figure of 98 percent that 
had been quoted—a study of 28 commercial 
enterprises in Angola showed that 33.4 per- 
cent of the native laborers beyond school 
age could read and write. The Portuguese 
delegate voiced grave concern over the 
growing tendency of ever increasing majori- 
ties to discard the principles of the UN 
Charter and the norms of international law 
and morality. His delegation found the 
draft resolution deplorable, and he pointed 
out again 1) that the matter was solely 
within the internal jurisdiction of Portugal 
and 2) that the military operations in An- 
gola were purely defensive. In his delega- 
tion’s final appraisal of the resolution Mr. 
Garin charged that: 1) the draft attempted 
to put the blame for the disturbances in 
northern Angola on the victims themselves; 
2) it did not contain a word about the sav- 
age acts of violence committed by the terror- 
ists; 3) it did not mention the instigation 
and planning of the terrorist wave by or- 
ganizations outside the borders of Angola 
despite the evidence presented and in dis- 
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regard of the fact that such terrorist organi- 
zations openly took credit for the wave of 
terror; 4) the draft resolution contained 
the accusation that Portugal was threatening 
international peace and security when, even 
beyond the direct interference from foreign 
quarters, Portugal was once and again open- 
ly threatened in the Security Council by 
representatives of certain states; and 5) the 
terms of the draft were clearly aimed at 
creating an international atmosphere propi- 
tious for the dismemberment of Portugal. 
Immediately prior to the vote on the draft 
resolution and the Chilean amendments the 
representative of the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Zorin, after stating that the three-power 
draft set forth the minimum that the Securi- 
ty Council could do in the face of the 
Angolan problem, introduced an amend- 
ment designed to strengthen the draft. The 
amendment proposed the insertion of the 
words “condemning the colonial war against 
the Angolan people”” before the clause call- 
ing on the Portuguese authorities to desist 
from repressive measures and extend every 
facility to the subcommittee to enable it to 
perform its task expeditiously. The Soviet 
Union representative maintained that the 
Chilean amendments weakened the already 
weak resolution. The first Chilean amend- 
ment stating that the continuation of the 
situation might endanger international 
peace and security was not justified, accord- 
ing to Mr. Zorin, since current events in 
Angola constituted a threat to international 
peace. As for the second amendment, the 
Soviet Union delegate saw no need for the 
Security Council to take any further deci- 
sions or to refer to the fact that action 
should be in accordance with the United 
Nations Charter. In closing, Mr. Zorin 
advanced the view that if the draft adopted 
by the Security Council met the minimum 
requirement and then the Portuguese gov- 
ernment failed to carry out the decision of 
the Council, the question would arise of 
considering further methods of coercion and 
enforcement as provided by the United 
Nations Charter for ensuring and guaran- 
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teeing peace and security for the people of 
Africa and of the world at large. 

When the Chilean amendments were put 
to a vote as a whole, they were adopted by 
g votes (Ceylon, Chile, China, Ecuador, 
Liberia, Turkey, the United Arab Republic, 
the United Kingdom, the United States) 
to none, with 2 abstentions (France and the 


Soviet Union). When the Soviet Union 


amendment was put to a vote it was not 
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adopted since only 4 votes were registered 
in favor of it (Ceylon, Liberia, the Soviet 
Union, and the United Arab Republic) and 
3 against (Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
the United States), while China, Chile, 
Ecuador, and France abstained. The 
amended version of the three-power draft” 
was then voted upon and adopted by 9 
votes to none with 2 abstentions (France 
and the United Kingdom). 





Economic and Social Council 


Commissions 

Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East: The seventeenth session of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) was held in New Delhi, 
India, from March 8 to 22, 1961.’ In addi- 
tion to delegates from member countries 
there were observers present from Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Israel, Italy, Poland, Romania, Sweden, 
Turkey, the United Arab Republic, Yugo- 
slavia, and West Germany, as well as from 
the United Nations specialized agencies 
and nineteen nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. The main topics under consideration 
at the session were 1) the use of resources 
released through disarmament, 2) possible 
adverse effects on Asia of European eco- 
nomic groupings, and 3) the establishment 
of a regional petroleum institute. The 


question of fluctuations in commodity prices 


and the need for increased regional eco- 
nomic cooperation were also discussed. In 
presenting the report of the session, which 
was later approved, Mr. Sashichiro Matusui 
of Japan, the chairman of the drafting com- 
mittee, noted that the Commission had 
heard statements by several delegates on the 
credentials of the delegation of Laos. The 
delegate of the Soviet Union, in particular, 
questioned the validity of the credentials of 
the delegation of King Savang Vatthana 
and contended that the delegation did not 
represent the “legal government” of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma. However, the commit- 
tee examining the credentials of the Laotian 
delegation had found them in order. 
During the course of the session delegates 
expressed the opinion that reaching agree- 
ment on the problem of disarmament could 
release considerable resources which might 
be used to promote the economic develop- 
ment of the countries of the region, and 


2UN Press Release ECAFE/85, March 22, 1961. 
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noted that the General Assembly had estab- 
lished at its fifteenth session a committee 
of experts to explore the possible economic 
consequences of disarmament.’ The report 
of the Commission stated that several coun- 
tries, referring to the European Economic 
Community (EEC) and the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA), had reiterated 
their concern over the possible adverse 
effects of these regional arrangements. The 
representatives of France and the United 
Kingdom, on behalf of the European eco- 
nomic groupings, renewed their assurances 
that economic and commercial policies by 
member states of EEC and EFTA would 
be outward looking and liberal and would 
not be applied in such a way as to discrimi- 
nate against the urgent and important in- 
terests of the countries of the ECAFE re- 
gion. With reference to a proposal for a 
regional petroleum institute, the Commis- 
sion felt that Iran’s offer of the use of its 
institute should be taken advantage of, with 
a view to implementing the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on the Establishment 
of a Regional Petroleum Institute. The 
ECAFE secretariat was requested to consult 
with Iran and work out the details. When 
the national institutes of India, Indonesia 
and Pakistan were fully established, it was 
felt that the possible expansion of these in- 
stitutes could be considered for regional use. 
Other subjects covered by the report on the 
discussions at the session included: 1) fluc- 
tuations in primary commodity prices, 2) 
the need to stimulate intra-regional trade, 
3) the advantages to be derived from the 
establishment of joint industrial ventures in 
the region, 4) the necessity for governments 
to build the missing links in the Asian 
highway, 5) the need for a regional ap- 
proach to economic development and plan- 
ning, and 6) the possible contribution of 
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community development to national prog- 
ress. The report also noted that additional 
offers of assistance had been made by 
France, India, Japan, New Zealand, the 
Philippines and the United States for the 
Mekong River project. In addition, the 
Ford Foundation had offered to carry out 
an integrated economic survey of the Lower 
Mekong Basin, while the Pan-Pacific South- 
east Asia Woman’s Association had prom- 
ised to undertake a social studies program 
connected with the project. The new offers 
totaled approximately $3,313,000, making 
the over-all total earmarked to the Mekong 
project $12,443,908. 

The Commission passed three resolutions 
during its session, which, respectively: 1) 
urged Asian governments to give high 
priority to the development of the Asian 
highway; 2) requested members to stimu- 
late community development projects with- 
in their over-all development plans; and 3) 
called for the decentralization of United 
Nations economic and social activities and 
a greater operational role for ECAFE in the 
region. 

Economic Commission for Latin Amert- 
ca: The ninth session of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA) 
was held in Santiago, Chile, from May 4 
to 15, 1961, under the presidency of Mr. 
Julio Philippi, Minister of Finance of Chile.’ 
Observers from Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, India, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Poland, Romania, 
Spain, Sweden, the Soviet Union, West 


Germany, and Yugoslavia were present at 


the session—evidence of the interest of 
other regions of the world in Latin Ameri- 
can economic development efforts, particu- 
larly in the field of multilateral trade. The 
urgent need for economic progress in Latin 
American countries was cited by numerous 
speakers in the general debate as well as by 
the President of Chile, Mr. Jorge Alessandri, 
following the report of an ECLA survey 
revealing that the growth rate in the re- 
gion’s per capita production in 1960 was, 
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except for 1959, the lowest recorded for any 
year in the past decade. It was pointed out, 
inter alia, that despite praiseworthy efforts, 
Latin America’s total output had continued 
to lag behind the rapidly increasing eco- 
nomic and social needs of its expanded 
population and that the gap was likely to 
widen unless outdated economic and social 
structures still prevailing in many areas 
were changed adequately to satisfy the needs 
not only of the current 200 million Latin 
Americans but also of the 100 million addi- 
tional inhabitants predicted by 1975. The 
region’s population was described as the 
fastest growing in the world. 

Mr. Vincente Cerro Cebrian of Peru, 
rapporteur of the session, in presenting his 
report, stated that speedy action through 
well-conceived national development plans 
coupled to growing integration of the eco- 
nomies of the region and substantial aid 
was imperative for development. Mr. Raul 
Prebisch, Executive Secretary of ECLA also 
stressed the urgency of the situation and 
stated that without profound structural re- 
forms and ample, well-oriented, vigorous 
policies of international cooperation, Latin 
America would be unable to solve its econo- 
mic and social problems. The Executive 
Secretary observed that the time had come 
for an important decision to be made at the 
international policy level and felt that the 
forthcoming meeting of Ministers of Fi- 
nance and Economy of the American conti- 
nent, would have far-reaching importance. 
The President of the Inter-American Bank, 
Mr. Philippe Herrera, also expressed the 
hope that the long-term definitive program 
in the economic and social fields which 
Latin America needed for the 1960 decade 
could be formulated in the near future as a 
result of discussions and decisions of various 
recent regional meetings of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, the Inter-American 
Bank, and the organs of ECLA. During 
the course of the session, a number of 
speakers commended the contribution of 
ECLA’s secretariat to the progress already 
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made toward the creation of a Latin Ameri- 
can common market. They cited, particu- 
larly, assistance to the Central American 
integration program, as well as studies, 
conferences, and other efforts which had 
helped Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Peru, Paraguay, and Uruguay in preparing 
and signing the Montevideo Treaty (which 
instituted a Latin American Free Trade 
Association) in February 1960.* Instruments 
of ratification for this treaty had been of- 
ficially deposited in Uruguay’s capital on 
May 2, 1961, paving the way for further 
possible steps toward regional economic 
integration. 

During its ninth session ECLA adopted 
35 resolutions dealing with, inter alia, the 
need for land reform, methods of planning 
for economic development, training of ex- 
pert personnel for development planning, 
studies of social aspects of economic ad- 
vancement, and aid in the development of 
information media in Latin America. The 
resolution on agrarian policy expressed the 
belief that the region’s inadequate agricul- 
tural development was largely attributable 
in certain countries to shortcomings in the 
prevailing land distribution systems and 
recommended that governments in formu- 
lating their agricultural policies should bear 
in mind the recommendations of studies 
presented by the ECLA secretariat and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). 
The resolution also recommended that the 
ECLA secretariat and FAO 1) make sug- 
gestions with a view to assisting govern- 
ments to take joint action at the regional 
level against institutional obstacles to agri- 
cultural development, and 2) give priority 
to the study of problems connected with the 
regional integration of agriculture. A rec- 
ommendation unanimously passed calling 
for the establishment of an economic devel- 
opment institute recommended that ECLA’s 
current training and advisory activities in 
the field of programming should be ex- 
panded and that the ECLA Executive Sec- 
retary, in consultation with the Managing 
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Director of the Special Fund, should pre- 
pare the organization of an autonomous 
economic development planning institute 
aimed at building up a permanent team of 
development programming experts to work 
at the regional or national level. 

Other resolutions passed at the session 
requested the ECLA secretariat inter alia: 
1) to provide additional information on 
practical economic development programs 
and on the application of over-all plans 
utilizing data based on the actual experi- 
ence of different countries for the use of 
governments planning and implementing 
programs; 2) to convene regional working 
groups on social aspects of economic devel- 
opment and to undertake, in collaboration 
with the appropriate national and interna- 
tional organizations, an analysis of the prin- 
cipal social factors in Latin America that 
should be taken into account in drafting an 
effective policy of economic and social devel- 
opment; 3) to carry out, with the coopera- 
tion of appropriate UN agencies, continuing 
research on the future repercussions of (a) 
scientific progress, (b) the development of 
nonconventional forms of energy, (c) auto- 
mation, and (d) the integration of other 
areas on the economic and social develop- 
ment of Latin America. The Commission 
recommended that Latin American govern- 
ments increase efforts to promote expansion 
of general education and vocational train- 
ing and give due priority to programs and 
agencies designed to expand and improve 
information media. The United Nations 
Under-Secretary in charge of the Office of 
Public Information announced to ECLA his 
office’s intention to establish within the next 
few months a fellowship program for Latin 
American journalists providing triangular 
fellowships under which the journalists 
specializing in economic and social matters 
would first visit ECLA headquarters in 
Santiago for training provided by the Com- 
mission’s officers and then proceed to UN 
Headquarters to attend the General Assem- 
bly session, learn about media operations of 


Trade Zone, see International Organization, 
1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 361. 
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the Office of Public Information, and become 
acquainted with the press corps at the 
United Nations. The program would be 
completed in Europe at the UN office in 
Geneva and at the various specialized 
agencies. 

Further resolutions dealt with, inter alia: 
1) the training of labor representatives in 
economic and social development programs, 
2) improvement of statistical systems to 
provide information needed in development 
programs, 3) the urgent need for further 
study of Latin American water resources, 
4) tariff liberalization relating to construc- 
tion materials, and 5) the establishment of 
an ECLA office in Bogotd4 to facilitate 
ECLA studies and other activities to be 
undertaken in connection with Colombia, 
Ecuador, Venezeula, and British Guiana. 
The Commission’s annual report to the 
Economic and Social Council, adopted at 
the close of the session noted that the 
slackening of the tempo of activity and, in 
some instances, the stagnation in the process 
of growth in Latin America had continued 
to characterize the behavior of Latin Ameri- 
can economies during the past two years. 
At the same time, economic needs had in- 
creased without interruption and the social 
pressures necessitating the attainment of 
higher levels of development had been in- 
tensified. However, the report found that 
there was an increasing awareness of the 
nature of the difficulties and of the action 
required to combat them. Latin American 
countries had been intensifying economic de- 
velopment programs and progress in re- 
gional integration, and had opened up new 
possibilities for economic expansion. In 
the face of the inadequate rate of growth, 
the report found a more marked emphasis 
than formerly on the need for specific pro- 
grams and practical measures. 

Finally, British Honduras or Belize was 
admitted as an associate member of ECLA 
during the session, and it was decided that 
the tenth session of ECLA would be held 


8 Economic and Social Council Official Records (31st 
session), Supplement No. 3. For a summary of the 
tenth session, see International Organization, Summer 
1959 (Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 441-443. 
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in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in April or 
May 1963. 

Population Commission: The Population 
Commission held its eleventh session at 
UN Headquarters from February 7-17, 
1961, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Jacques Mertens de Wilmers of Belgium.’ 
The Commission was aware of the fact 
that it was meeting at a time when interest 
in population questions was mounting and 
that there was an increasing need for infor- 
mation about the relationships between pop- 
ulation structure and growth, on the one 
hand, and economic and social development, 
on the other. The rate of development, in 
the view of the Commission, should ensure 
a steady increase at the level of per capita 
income and consumption; accordingly, there 
would be a need for increases in national 
investments for expansion of production 
and for social purposes. By 1960 the rate 
of growth of the population of the world 
was significantly greater than before the 
war and the results of recent censuses had 
showed no sign of any slowing of the 
growth rate in the world as a whole. 

In reviewing a report by the Secretary- 
General on the activities of the UN in the 
demographic field,” the Commission con- 
cluded that research done under its aegis by 
the Secretariat had been particularly help- 
ful in serving the governments of the under- 
developed countries through: 1) reports on 
the conditions and trends of population in 
different parts of the world; 2) population 
projections for the world, its regions, and 
individual countries; 3) broad surveys of 
findings of scientific studies on the inter- 
relation of population growth and structure 
with economic and social factors; and 4) 
pilot studies carried out in cooperation with 
interested governments to demonstrate the 
usefulness of demographic inquiries. The 
Secretariat had, with the cooperation of the 
Statistical Commission and the Population 
Commission, inter alia: 1) formulated in- 
ternational standards for population cen- 

*® Document E/CN.9/158 and Corr.1. 
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suses and vital statistics studies, 2) contrib- 
uted to the use of demographic data as the 
result of Secretariat-developed methods of 
analysis and estimation suitable for use in 
countries where demographic statistics were 
fragmentary, 3) given support to regional 
centers for demographic training in the 
less developed regions of the world, 4) de- 
veloped seminars and conferences under 
the Commission’s aegis for the training of 
personnel in the field, and 5) cooperated 
with the demographic experts of the region- 
al economic commissions. The Commission 
commended the Secretary-General for these 
accomplishments in the demographic field 
but observed that gaps still remained. The 
Commission: 1) stressing the shortages of 
trained personnel, urged that the Secretary- 
General seek all possible means for plan- 
ning development programs; 2) considered 
it of prime importance that the Secretariat 
should devote a considerable part of its re- 
sources to the evaluation, analysis, and 
utilization of census results in view of the 
fact that many population censuses were 
being undertaken or were scheduled for the 
near future; 3) felt that opportunities for 
the use of demographic experts in the secre- 
tariats of the regional economic commissions 
had not been fully exploited; 4) considered 
it timely to begin preparation for the hold- 
ing in 1964 or 1965 of a second world pop- 
ulation conference; 5) encouraged the Secre- 
tariat to continue its work on research of 
international demographic concern; 6) ex- 
pressed the hope that it might be possible to 
bring up to date a report that had been 
undertaken by the Secretary-General on the 
determinants and consequences of popula- 
tion trends; and 7) asked the Secretary- 
General to present at the twelfth session of 
the Commission a long-range program of 
work for the Commission. 

Reports considered by the Commission 
during its eleventh session included a study 
prepared by the Secretariat summarizing 
some major findings of a survey of condi- 
tions and recent trends of mortality in the 
world. The Commission was informed 
that plans had been made for a world sur- 
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vey of fertility to be issued in 1962 and for 
a report on population growth and the rela- 
tive contributions of natural increase and 
international migration to the growth rates 
of countries and regions, scheduled to be 
issued in 1963. The Commission noted 
with appreciation the progress of work on 
demographic studies relevant to policy-mak- 
ing, which centered on population projec- 
tions and studies of the demographic aspects 
of manpower and of urbanization and rural- 
urban migration. In view of the report that 
about 130 population censuses had been 
taken in connection with 1960 World Pop- 
ulation Census Program and that censuses 
in 75 additional countries were expected to 
be taken in 1961-1964, the Commission 
asked the Secretary-General to convey to the 
Statistical Commission its wish that the 
governments participating in the Census 
Program might be encouraged to publish 
the results of their censuses as speedily as 
possible. The Commission voiced approval 
of the following undertakings during the 
period under review, inter alia: 1) two re- 
gional seminars on evaluation and utiliza- 
tion of population census results held in 
Santiago, Chile, for Latin America and in 
Bombay, India, for Asia and the Far East; 
2) five case studies on administrative ar- 
rangements for the evaluation, analysis, and 
utilization of census reports carried out in 
cooperation with the governments of Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Iran, Japan, and the Sudan, 
by the regional economic commissions and 
the Regional Social Affairs Office for the 
Middle East; and 3) two pilot demographic 
studies undertaken in cooperation with the 
governments of the Philippines and the 
Sudan on the utility of analysis of popula- 
tion census results and related demographic 
data as aids to economic and social policy- 
making and planning. 

With respect to future activities in the 
demographic field, the Commission 1) en- 
dorsed a proposed five-year program of in- 


‘tensified international cooperation in the 


evaluation and utilization of population 
census results and related data in the under- 
developed countries; 2) expressed the desire 
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to see additional studies on vital statistics 
undertaken, especially in the underdevel- 
oped countries where they could be used 
to considerable advantage in planning; 3) 
decided that on-the-job training was essen- 
tial for personnel in the less developed 
countries and that such training might be 
supervised by technical assistance experts 
assigned to the governments; 4) supported 
efforts to increase the research capabilities 
of the Demographic Training and Research 
Center of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East and the similar center 
in Latin America; and 5) recommended a 
program of work and priorities for 1961- 
1962. The work program provided for, 
inter alia: 1) population estimates and eval- 
uation of national demographic data; 2) 
cooperation with regional economic com- 
missions, regional demographic centers, 


other technical assistance groups, and spe- 
cialized agencies, especially in respect to 
programs to be held in Asia, Africa, and 
Central America; 3) an annual issue of the 
Population Bulletin of the United Nations, 


including a survey of some major aspect of 
the world demographic situation and in- 
formation on the progress of United Nations 
activities in the demographic field; 4) co- 
operation in national projects on evaluation, 
analysis, and utilization of census results in 
selected underdeveloped countries and aid 
to national institutions for demographic re- 
search in these countries; 5) demographic 
pilot studies in the Sudan, Brazil, and El 
Salvador; and 6) the preparation of a world 
conference on population. 

The eleventh session of the Population 
Commission adopted two draft resolutions 
for action by the Economic and Social 
Council, which respectively: 1) requested 
the Secretary-General to intensify efforts of 
international cooperation in evaluation, anal- 
ysis, and utilization of population census 
results and related data in view of the 1960 
World Population Census Program, espe- 
cially in the less developed countries, by the 

™ Economic and Social Council Official Records (32d 
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expansion of facilities, the making available 
of experts, and technical assistance funds 
for such activities; and 2) authorized a 
world conference of experts on questions 
relating to population to be held in 1964 
or 1965 under the auspices of the United 
Nations. The Commission recommended 
to the Economic and Social Council that in 
order to give wider publicity in the future 
to the work of the Commission one of its 
meetings should be held in an area where 
population growth was the most rapid and 
the problems of economic and social devel- 
opment the most acute. It suggested that if 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East convened an Asian conference on 
population during 1962 or early in 1963, it 
might be desirable to fix the date of the 
twelfth session of the Population Commis- 
sion so as to afford an opportunity for the 
Commission to discuss some of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference. 


United Nations Special Fund 


The Governing Council of the UN Spe- 
cial Fund held its fifth session at UN Head- 
quarters, December 19-21, 1960.) The 
Managing Director, Mr. Paul Hoffman, re- 
corded the status of contributions, reported 
on the program approved at the previous 
sessions, and recommended 41 new projects 
and a supplementary allocation for one in 
progress at an estimated total cost of $85.4 
million, for which the Special Fund was 
asked to allocate $36.2 million, while the 
governments concerned had indicated they 
were prepared to contribute the rest in coun- 
terpart. The new projects, in the opinion 
of the Managing Director, represented a fur- 
ther step toward an equitable geographical 
distribution, although the proportion of 
Special Fund assistance to Africa still left 
much to be desired. The proposed program 
involved a slight deviation from previous 
programs in that there were fewer projects 
relating to natural resource surveys and 
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more concerning research—of sixteen pro- 
posed research projects, eleven were in the 
field of agriculture and five in industry. 
Training projects continued to emphasize 
the training of teachers. Pointing out that 
many of the less developed countries desired 
advisory services in economic planning and 
programming and needed greater numbers 
of their own nationals with the requisite 
training, Mr. Hoffman suggested that the 
Special Fund give thought to the opportuni- 
ties it had to collaborate with other United 
Nations bodies, including the regional eco- 
nomic commissions, to meet these needs. 
The Special Fund might also, the Manag- 
ing Director felt, execute detailed manpower 
surveys to aid the less developed countries 
in formulating national educational and 
training programs. In connection with the 
increase in Special Fund assistance urged 
by many representatives at the meetings of 
the Second Committee, the Managing Di- 
rector pointed out that the $49 million 
firmly pledged or indicated for the Special 
Fund in 1961 was not sufficient to sustain 


the present level of Special Fund activity, 


let alone raise the level. Even with the 
Governing Council’s recent authorization 
to raise the amount to be committed beyond 
cash in hand and pledges, the maximum 
level to which the Special Fund could allo- 
cate funds for the May 1961 program would, 
according to Mr. Hoffman, be approximate- 
ly $31.7 million—less than the program 
proposed at the fifth session and some $5 
million below the amount being considered 
for recommendation to the Governing 
Council in May 1961. The Managing Di- 
rector proposed to continue active solicita- 
tion of a number of governments that had 
indicated they might increase their contri- 
butions, and he voiced confidence that at the 
1961 Pledging Conference the resources re- 
quired for the December 1961 program, as 
well as for the May 1962 program, would 
be forthcoming. 

Discussion following the report con- 
cerned, inter alia, the financial problems 
facing the Special Fund in 1961. Several 
members of the Governing Council, while 
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commending the Managing Director for 
his sound financial policies in the conduct 
of the Fund, believed it would be feasible 
for him to exceed somewhat the authorized 
over-commitment of one-third of cash in 
hand and pledges in the books to finance 
future programs. Other members expressed 
reservations on this subject, and it was gen- 
erally agreed that the next session of the 
Governing Council would discuss the prob- 
lem in full. In answer to requests by several 
delegates, the Managing Director stated that 
the Special Fund would evaluate project 
results in terms of follow-up and economic 
development which might result from Spe- 
cial Fund assistance. As the result of queries 
from delegates on the procurement practices 
followed in the awarding of contracts by 
executing agencies, a report was promised 
for the May 1961 session on the criteria and 
actual practices employed by the executing 
agencies in contracting for Special Fund 
assistance. There was general agreement 
with the Managing Director’s suggestions 
for the provision of advisory services in 
economic planning and programming for 
less developed countries; many members 
expressed a strong preference that such 
work should be carried out on a regional 
basis. Some members suggested that eco- 
nomic development training institutions 
sponsored by the Special Fund should con- 
centrate their training on specific and con- 
crete problems of a kind not already dealt 
with by other UN bodies. The delegation 
of the Soviet Union expressed disapproval 
of the fact that the fundamental emphasis 
in the administration of the Special Fund 
was placed in the field of pre-investment, 
while he supported the programs in educa- 
tion and the training of national staff. How- 
ever, other delegations pointed out that 
pre-investment activities were designed to 
increase investment of all types, public and 
private, national and international, and that 
such an increase was extremely important 
for the economic progress of the less de- 
veloped countries. The delegation of the 
Soviet Union also urged the Managing Di- 
rector to submit proposals for a reduction 
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in the high percentage of local expenditures 
which recipient countries bore in connection 
with the implementation of Special Fund 
projects, and expressed the desire that for- 
eign private firms should reimburse the Spe- 
cial Fund for the expenses it incurred when 
such firms continued projects begun by the 
Fund. The Council approve’ the 42 proj- 
ects submitted by the M>nag Director 
and authorized him to n necessary 
arrangements with gover’ ucics and the 
executing agencies for the execution of 
them; it agreed that the preparatory alloca- 
tion for a project might be reduced from 
$250,000 to $100,000. 

The sixth session of the Governing Coun- 
cil was held at UN Headquarters on May 
23, 24 and 26, and June 1, 1961." The 
Managing Director presented the annual re- 
port for 1960 and gave an account of the 
implementation of the programs approved 
by the Council at its second, third, fourth, 
and fifth sessions. Mr. Hoffman stated that 
plans of operation had been signed for 71 
of the 115 projects approved by the Govern- 
ing Council in 1959 and 1960 and that of 


the 74 projects approved prior to the Coun- 
cil’s session in December 1960, plans of 
operation had been signed for all but six of 
them; field work was under way for over 


50 projects. The Managing Director gave 
credit for the success of the programs to 
the governments of the recipient countries 
and the executing agencies. He pointed 
out that the correctness of the Governing 
Council’s selection of three specific fields 
for Special Fund assistance—surveys and 
feasibility studies, applied research, and 
manpower training and technical education 
—had been shown by actual experience. It 
was also evident that high priorities had 
to be established for assistance in improving 
economic planning and programming in the 
low income countries if billions of dollars 
of investment were not to be wasted, Mr. 
Hoffman added. Experience was showing, 
the Managing Director noted, that more and 
more projects could advantageously com- 
bine all three types of Special Fund assist- 
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ance. He informed the Council that the 
Special Fund had under serious considera- 
tion the requests of several Latin American 
countries for assistance in expanding the 
training and advisory activities of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) in the field of development pro- 
gramming through the creation of an auton- 
omous institute related to ECLA, and that 
he expected a favorable recommendation 
concerning the institute to be made at the 
next session of the Governing Council. Mr. 
Hoffman also mentioned that formal re- 
quests for similar assistance in programming 
and planning were expected soon from cer- 
tain African countries. The Managing Di- 
rector proposed that funds avaiiable under 
the preparatory allocation, lowered at the 
fifth session, be restored to their original 
$250,000 level. He again recommended 
greater integration among the organs and 
agencies of the UN for their activities in 
the economic and social fields and urged 
the expansion of Special Fund assistance and 
the increase of the Fund’s resources by $50 
million in 1962. 

In reviewing the status of contributions 
to the Fund, the Managing Director stated 
that it was up to the governments which 
took part in the 1961 UN Pledging Confer- 
ence individually to carry out their collec- 
tive decisions; the resources of the Fund 
were not adequate and should be increased 
from $100 million to $150 million. Pledges 
for 1961 were estimated as standing, at the 
time the report was drafted, at $48 million, 
an increase of $8.5 million over those of 
1960. Pledges and payments had thus far 
exceeded the requirements of the Special 
Fund to meet current disbursements, and, 
with careful management, the Fund did not 
expect to face insuperable difficulties in the 
utilization of the currencies available to it. 
With the increasing momentum of opera- 
tions, the rate of disbursements was acceler- 
ating over the $4 million spent in the first 
two years of programs, and the level of 
cash disbursements in 1961 was estimated 
to be equivalent to $31.5 million in a wide 


8 Document SF/L.50 and UN Press Release SPF/122, May 24, 1961. 
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range of currencies. Total fiscal authoriza- 
tions, according to Mr. Hoffman, were ex- 
pected to reach nearly $100 million by the 
end of the year. On the subject of carmark- 
ings and the establishing of a reserve fund, 
the Managing Director advised that due to 
conflicting points of view on the subject 
the main elements of the existing policy 
should be preserved for the moment and 
that the question ought to be re-examined 
at a subsequent session of the Governing 
Council. The Managing Director recom- 
mended allocations totaling $34,643,000 to 
be utilized for assisting 42 economic devel- 
opment projects in 36 less developed coun- 
tries. The allocations were to cover less 
than half of the total costs, with the respec- 
tive governments making counterpart con- 
tributions for local costs, facilities, and serv- 
ices, bringing the total expenditures to an 
estimated $77 million. Twenty-one of the 
new projects were to be in the field of 
education and training, fourteen for various 
types of surveys (mineral, water power, 
river basin), and seven for applied research 
(agricultural, forestry, and industry). Eleven 
of the projects were to be in Africa, eleven 
in the Americas, twelve in Asia and the 
Far East, and eight in the Middle East. 
In presenting the new program, the Manag- 
ing Director provided the Governing Coun- 
cil with a breakdown of the 157 projects in 
the previously approved programs of the 
Fund—30 were in Africa, 46 in the Ameri- 
cas, 43 in Asia and the Far East, six in 
Europe, 31 in the Middle East, and one 
was an inter-regional project. Total allo- 
cations for these 157 projects had already 
amounted to $130,538,000. 

The Governing Council, inter alia: 1) 
approved the new program of 42 projects; 
2) supported the plan to preserve for the 
present the existing policy on earmarkings; 
3) agreed in the face of differing views to 
await the accumulation of more experience 
before attempting revision of the basic 
financial policies of the Fund; 4) decided 
that new commitments to be recommended 


® See ECOSOC Resolution 692 C (XXVI), July 31, 
1958. 
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for approval at the seventh and eighth ses- 
sions, taken together, should not exceed 133 
percent of the uncommitted resources of 
the Fund as of January 1, 1962; 5) approved 
the restoration of the preparatory allocation 
to the original level of $250,000; 6) agreed 
following a previous request by the Manag- 
ing Director, that the procurement prac- 
tices of the Fund should be kept under re- 
view and the Council informed of them as 
necessary; and 7) took formal note of a 
report prepared by the Managing Director 
and the Executive Chairman of the Techni- 
cal Assistance Board at the request of the 
Economic and Social Council’ on questions 
concerning relationships between the pro- 
grams of the two agencies. 


Conference on Adoption of a Single Con- 
vention on Narcotic Drugs 


The United Nations Conference on Adop- 
tion of a Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs met at UN Headquarters from Jan- 
uary 24 to March 25, 1961, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Carl W. A. Schurmann of the 


Netherlands.” The Conference, attended by 
representatives of 73 countries and observers 
from the International Labor Organization 
(ILO), World Health Organization 
(WHO), International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (ICAO), Permanent Central 
Opium Board and Drug Supervisory Body, 
International Criminal Police Organization 
(Interpol), and the Permanent Anti-Nar- 
cotics Bureau of the League of Arab States, 
marked the culmination of more then ten 
years of codification work by the United 
Nations and of collective efforts by govern- 
ments since the end of the 19th century. 
It resulted in the adoption of a new inter- 
national treaty designed to ensure that the 
world would have an adequate supply of 
narcotics for the relief of suffering but that 
the social and economic danger of drug 
addiction would be prevented. The new 
single convention, which replaced nine 
existing multilateral treaties concluded be- 
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tween 1912 and 1953, was to enter into 
force 30 days after the date on which the 
4oth instrument of ratification of accession 
had been deposited. The treaty was to be 
open for signature until August 1, 1961, 
and signatures were to be followed by for- 
mal ratification. Governments not signing 
by August 1 were to be able to accede to 
the treaty. 

At the start of the Conference the Presi- 
dent and eighteen Vice-Presidents were 
elected, along with a nine-member creden- 
tials committee (Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Morocco, New Zealand, Nigeria, the Philip- 
pines, Spain, the Soviet Union and the 
United States), a drafting committee, and 
a 23-member technical committee which 
was to study the technical provisions of the 
treaty—especially the schedules (i.e., lists 
of drugs attached to the treaty and classified 
according to the type of control to which 
they were to be subject). The fundamental 
principle of the drug control system—limit- 
ing the use of narcotic substances to medical 
and scientific purposes only—remained the 
same as that proclaimed by the Shanghai 
Commission of 1909 and incorporated in 
the 1912 Hague Convention and later in 
eight other instruments. The principles of 
the quantitative control of drugs found in 
the system of estimates and statistics enacted 
by the Geneva Conventions of 1925 and 
1931 were also incorporated, with some 
modifications, in the new convention. Sim- 
plification of the machinery administering 
the quantitative control system was achieved 
by combining the functions of the existing 
Permanent Central Opium Board and the 


Drug Supervisory Body and assigning them 
to the newly created International Control 
3oard, to be composed of eleven members 


elected by the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council for three-year terms and 
eligible for re-election, as follows: (a) three 
members from a list of at least five nomi- 
nated by WHO, and (6) eight members 
from a list of persons nominated by Mem- 
bers of the UN and parties to the conven- 
tion who were not UN Members. The 
Control Board was to enjoy certain quasi- 
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judicial powers like its predecessors although 
some of the original proposals to endow 
the Board with more drastic powers, such 
as obligatory embargo and compulsory in- 
vestigation on the spot, were not included 
in the treaty. The UN Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs was to continue to act as 
the main political and legislative body of 
the narcotics control system. Its decisions 
and recommendations, adopted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the new con- 
vention, were to be subject to approval or 
modification by the Economic and Social 
Council or the General Assembly in the 
same way as other decisions or recommen- 
dations of the Commission. The UN Sec- 
retary-General was to provide the secretariat 
personnel for both the Control Board and 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

The single convention, a 57-article treaty, 
was adopted on March 25, 1961, by a vote 
of 46 to none, with eight abstentions. The 
preamble of the treaty acknowledged the 
competence of the United Nations in the 
field of narcotics control and stated that the 
instrument was designed to be a generally 
acceptable international convention replac- 
ing the existing narcotics treaties in limit- 
ing narcotic drugs to medical and scientific 
use and in providing for continuous inter- 
The 57 
articles and four lists of drugs (schedules) 
attached to the treaty contained, inter alia, 
provisions for: 1) opium and poppy straw 
control, including (a) national control limit- 
ing areas for cultivation, (2) regulation of 
international trade in opium, with the basic 
criterion to be whether the country had 


national cooperation and control. 


been an opium exporter for ten years prior 
to January 1, 1961, or met certain require- 
ments such as the notification of the Inter- 
national Control Board (countries exceeding 
five tons of export annually were to notify 
and Council), (c) 
quasi-medical use of opium for fifteen years 
from the entrance into force of the con- 
vention (although the principle of the use 
of opium exclusively for medical and scien- 
tific purposes was reiterated in the conven- 
tion), and (d) import certificates and ex- 


the Economic Social 
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port authorization in the international trade 
in poppy straws; 2) coca bush and coca 
leaf cultivation, including (a) national con- 
trols similar to those for opium poppy, and 
(6) the uprooting of coca bushes growing 
wild; and 3) cannabis cultivation for com- 
mercial use such as the use of fibers but 
controls if a country permitted cultivation 
for the purpose of obtaining cannabis or 
cannabis resin. 

The convention also proposed: 1) the 
adoption of certain legislative and adminis- 
trative measures controlling manufacture, 
trade and distribution, and international 
trade in drugs applicable to persons and 
enterprises engaged in these phases of deal- 
ing with narcotics (the international trade 
system of import and export authorizations 
was that which had been in existence since 
the Geneva Convention of 1925); 2) the 
setting up of facilities for the effective treat- 
ment of addiction when economic resources 
permitted a country to do so, with the 
added stipulation that countries should try 
to prohibit cultivation of the opium poppy, 
the coca bush, and cannabis whenever such 
a step would be the best way to prohibit 
illicit trafic and protect the public health 
and welfare; and 3) the enactment of meas- 
ures to assure that certain action in the 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


field of narcotics would be punishable by 
law when committed intentionally and that 
serious offenses would be subject to ade- 
quate punishment. The convention sug- 
gested that states cooperate in the fight 
against international drug criminals. The 
Geneva Convention of 1925 had contained 
more stringent stipulation regarding the 
apprehension and prosecution of drug crimi- 
nals, however, and it was consequently 
agreed that the terms of that treaty would 
remain in force for those countries which 
had ratified it. Finally, the convention in- 
cluded procedures by which the UN Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs could change 
the type of control to be applied by govern- 
ments in respect to individual drugs. Ac- 
cording to their degree of liability to abuse 
and their risk to public health and social 
welfare, the drugs listed in the four sched- 
ules attached to the treaty were subject to 
different types of control—e.g., schedule 4 
listed drugs the use of which should be dis- 
continued because of their extremely dan- 
gerous properties. The convention also in- 
cluded provisions, based on a 1948 protocol, 
regarding the placing of a newly developed 
drug under international control, including 
temporary control measures to be applied 
pending a final decision by the Commission. 





International Court of Justice 


Applications 

Case concerning the Northern Cameroons 
(Cameroun v. United Kingdom): On May 
30, 1961, the government of the Republic 
of Cameroun filed in the Registry of the 
Court an application instituting proceed- 
ings against the United Kingdom.’ The 
applicant alleged that the United Kingdom 
had failed to respect certain obligations of 
the Trusteeship Agreement for the Terri- 
tory of the Cameroons under British Ad- 
ministration of December 13, 1946. The 
application stated specifically: 1) that the 
Northern Cameroons had not been adminis- 
tered as a separate territory within an ad- 
ministrative union, but as an integral part 
of Nigeria; 2) that the objectives set forth 
in article 6 of the trusteeship agreement— 
the development of free political institutions 
and an increasing share for the inhabitants 
in the administrative services, as well as 
their participation in advisory and legisla- 
tive bodies and in the government of the 
territory—had not been attained; 3) that 
the agreement did not authorize the ad- 
ministering power to govern the territory as 
two separate parts evolving differently 
politically; 4) that, with respect to General 
Assembly Resolution 1473 (XIV) of De- 
cember 12, 1959, (a) provisions relating to 
the separation of the administration of the 
Northern Cameroons from that of Nigeria, 
had not been followed, and (4) conditions 
laid down for the drawing up of electoral 
lists had been interpreted in a discrimina- 
tory manner; and 5) that the acts of the 


1 International Court of Justice, Application Institut- 
ing Proceedings filed in the Registry of the Court on 
May 30, 1961, Case concerning the Northern Cameroons 
(Cameroun v. United Kingdom); see also International 
Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 61/16, June 1, 
1961. 

2 South West Africa Case (Ethiopia v. Union of 
South Africa), Order of January 13, 1961: 1.C.J. Re- 
ports 1961, p. 3, and South West Africa Case (Liberia 
v. Union of South Africa), Order of January 13, 1961 
1.C.]. Reports 1961, p. 6; see also International Court 
of Justice, Communiqué No. 61/1, February 6, 1961. 
For the applications instituting proceedings, see Inter- 
national Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), 
p. 184. 
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local authorities in the period preceding the 
plebiscite authorized by the afore-mentioned 
resolution and during the subsequent elec- 
tion involved consequences in conflict with 
the trusteeship agreement. 


Cases Before the Court 


South West Africa Cases (Ethiopia v. 
Union of South Africa and Liberia v. Union 
of South Africa): According to separate 
orders of January 13, 1961, the Internation- 
al Court of Justice in the South West 
Africa cases fixed April 15, 1961, as the 
time limit for filing the memorials of Ethi- 
opia and Liberia, and December 15, 1961, 
for filing the counter-memorials of the 
Union of South Africa.” In an order of 
May 20, 1961, the Court, after finding that 
the applications and memorials filed by the 
applicant governments were identical, fixed 
November 15, 1961, as the time limit with- 
in which the two applicants, acting in con- 
cert, might choose a single judge ad hoc.’ 

Case concerning the Barcelona Traction, 
Light and Power Company, Limited (Bel- 
gium v. Spain): On April 10, 1961, the 
Court ordered the removal from the Court’s 
list of the case concerning the Barcelona 
Traction, Light and Power Company, 
Limited, after receipt of a communication 
from the agent for the Belgian government 
informing the Court that his government 
was not continuing the proceedings, to 
which the Spanish government had raised 
no objections." 


3 South West Africa Cases (Ethiopia v. Union of 
South Africa; Liberia v. Union of South Africa), Order 
of May 20, 1961: 1.C.J. Reports 1961, p. 13; see also 
International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 61/15, 
May 29, 1961. 

4 Case concerning the Barcelona Traction, Light and 
Power Company, Limited (Belgium v. Spain), Order of 
April 10, 1961: I.C.J. Reports 1961, p. 9; see also 
International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 61/6, 
April 10, 1961. For previous information on the case, 
see International Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, 
No. 1), p. 184. 
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Judgments 


Case concerning the Temple of Preah 
Vihear (Preliminary Objections) (Cam- 
bodia v. Thailand): In a judgment of May 
26, 1961, on the preliminary objections,’ the 
Court held unanimously that it had jurisdic- 
tion in this case, relating to territorial 
sovereignty over the Temple of Preah 
Vihear and instituted by the government of 
Cambodia in an application dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1959. In invoking the jurisdiction 
of the Court Cambodia had based its posi- 
tion principally on the combined effect 1) 
of its own acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court and 2) of a dec- 
laration made by the government of Thai- 
land on May 20, 1950, stating that Thailand 
was renewing for a further ten-year period 
a previous declaration accepting the juris- 
diction of the Court. Thailand argued that 
the declaration in question was revealed by 
the decision of the Court of May 26, 1959, 
in the Case concerning the Aerial Incident 


Temple of Preah Vihear 
Thailand), Preliminary Objectic 
1.C.J. Reports 1961 


5 Case 
(Cambodia v 
ment of May 26, 1961 
also International Court of Justice, Communiqué 
61/13, May 26, 1961. For previous inf 
the case, see International Organization, 

(Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 658 


comcerning the 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


of July 27, 1955 (Israel v. Bulgaria)* to have 
applied only to the Permanent Court and 
therefore to have lapsed on April 19, 1946, 
when the Permanent Court ceased to exist. 
The Court ruled, however, that the sole 
relevant question was whether the language 
employed in Thailand’s 1950 declaration 
revealed a clear intention, in the terms of 
article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice, to recognize 
as compulsory the jurisdiction of the Court, 
and found that that declaration could have 
no other meaning since there was no other 
court to which it could have related. 
Accordingly, in an order of May 26, 
1961, the Court fixed the following time 
limits for further proceedings: September 
29, 1961, for the filing of the counter- 
memorial of the government of Thailand; 
November 29, 1961, for the filing of the 
reply of the government of Cambodia; and 
February 2, 1962, for the filing of the re- 
joinder of the government of Thailand.’ 


® See Case concerning the Aerial Incident of July 27, 
1955 (Israel v. Bulgaria), Preliminary Objections, Judg- 
ment of May 26, 1959: 1.C.J. Reports 1959, p. 127. 

7 Case concerning the Temple of Preah Vihear 
(Cambodia v. Thailand), Order of May 26, 1961: 
I.C.J. Reports 1961, p. 62; see also International Court 
of Justice Communiqué No. 61/14, May 27, 1961. 
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Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization 


Assembly 

The second session of the Assembly of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) was held in London 
from April 5-14, 1961.. Mr. W. L. de 
Vries, Director-General of Shipping in the 
Netherlands Ministry of Transport, was 
elected President of the session and Mr. Ove 
Nielson, Secretary-General of IMCO, acted 
as secretary. The Assembly elected Argen- 
tina, Australia, India, and the Soviet Union 
to fill out the sixteen-member Council on 
which France, West 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, the United King- 
dom, and the United States were already 
represented. The Assembly: 1) established 


Belgium, Canada, 


a Credentials Committee consisting of Cana- 
da, Japan, Liberia, Poland, and Turkey; 2) 
adopted a budget for 1962-1963 of $892,- 
350; 3) approved Mauritania’s application 
for membership by a two-thirds vote follow- 
ing the rule that non-members of the United 
Nations had to be approved by such a vote 
after recommendation by the Council; and 
4) in view of the advisory opinion of June 
8, 1960, of the International Court of Justice 
to the effect that the Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee was improperly constituted,’ dis- 
solved the committee and elected Argentina, 
Canada, France, West Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Japan, Liberia, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States to the 
The Assembly 


during its second session also approved an 


: : 
reconstituted committee. 


expanded work program submitted by the 
IMCO Council including new duties con- 
nected with international travel and trans- 

1UN Press Release IMCO/56, April 5, 1961. For 
a summary of previous activities of IMCO, see Inter 
national Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), 


Pp. 462-463. 
2UN Press Release IMCO/s57, April 6, 1961. 
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port, with special reference to the simplifi- 
cation of ship’s papers. The Assembly asked 
IMCO to study the arrangements for the 
maintenance of certain light beacons used 
for navigation at the southern end of the 
Red Sea which were being maintained by 
the United Kingdom with the help of the 
Netherlands. 
a new convention on the safety of life at sea 
submitted to the Assembly by a Conference 
on Safety of Life at Sea and containing a 
number of recommendations to IMCO on 
studies relating to such matters as ship con- 
struction, navigation, and other technical 
subjects on safety at sea. The Assembly 
decided that in conjunction with United 
Nations programs of technical cooperation 
the UN should be informed that IMCO was 
in a position to provide advice and guidance 
on technical matters affecting shipping en- 
gaged in international trade. 

The IMCO Council, meeting for its fifth 
session at the close of the Assembly, re- 
elected Mr. Jean Roullier, director of a de- 
partment in the French Ministry of Mer- 
chant Shipping, as its chairman and Dr. 
Haruki Mori of Japan as vice-chairman.’ 
The Council also considered the application 
of the Republic of Korea for membership 
in IMCO and 
subject to approval by two-thirds of the 
members of IMCO. 


Also under consideration was 


recommended admission, 


Other Matters 


In June 1960 an International Conference 
on Safety of Life at Sea was held in London 
under the sponsorship of IMCO.“ The 
conference revised and amended the 1958 
International Convention on Safety of Life 


3 See International Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 
14, No. 3), Pp. 453-454. 

4UN Press Release IMCO/58, April 14, 1961 

5 Ibid., IMCO/s59, April 19, 1961. 

©The New York Times, June 18, 
Times (London), June 1% 1960. 


1960, and The 
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at Sea; it adopted a new section dealing 
with the safety of atomic vessels and cover- 
ing such topics as the general safety of nu- 
clear ships, reactor protection, radio-active 
waste, and the requirements for nuclear 
power plants. Other changes in the con- 
vention dealt with, inter alia, the employ- 
ment of inflatable life rafts on ships, the use 
of radar in reduced visibility, and regula- 
tions dealing with the classification of dan- 
gerous goods. On February 16, 1961, IMCO 
announced that the zone of the Atlantic 
Coast of Canada in which ships subject to 
the International Convention for the Pre- 
vention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil of 
1954 were prohibited from discharging per- 
sistent oils would be extended from 50 to 
100 miles from land.” On March 10, 1961, 
it was announced that the government of 
Poland had accepted the International Con- 
vention for the Prevention of Pollution of 
the Sea by Oil, bringing the total number 
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of acceptances to thirteen.” In May, 1961, 
five international experts selected by the 
World Health Organization met in Geneva 
at the request of IMCO to discuss whether 
or not shipwrecked mariners or passengers 
should drink sea water.” The unanimous 
opinion of the experts was that shipwrecked 
persons should not drink sea water or mix 
it with fresh water if fresh water was in 
short supply. The experts pointed out that 
a man could survive without fresh water 
for at least six days and that the ingestion 
of salt water had injurious effects on both 
mind and body. 

On March 15, 1961, it was announced 
that Madagascar had become the 46th mem- 
ber of IMCO.” Cameroun accepted the 
IMCO Convention on May 5, 1961, and 
Mauritania, after the approval of the IMCO 
Assembly,” became the 48th member of 
IMCO.” 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development participated in sev- 
eral loans for electric power development 
during the late winter and spring of 1961. 
1) On February 23, 1961, the Bank an- 
nounced a loan of $30 million for the ex- 
pansion of electric generating and transmis- 
sion facilities in Yugoslavia. The loan was 
to help finance the construction of a 216,- 
ooo-kilowatt hydroelectric plant in the Vele- 
bit mountains near Senj on the Adriatic 
coast and the installation of 790 miles of 
high voltage transmission lines to improve 
the country-wide electric power network. 
Six private commercial banks participated 
in the loan, which was for a term of 25 
years and was to bear interest of 5% per- 
cent, with amortization to begin March 1, 

™UN Press Release IMCO/52, February 16, 1961. 

8 {bid., IMCO/53, March 10, 1961. 

* [bid., IMCO/61, May 25, 1961. 

 [bid., IMCO/54, March 15, 1961. 

11 See above, p. $13. 

122 UN Press Release IMCO/60, May 17, 1961. 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release 673, February 23, 1961. For a 


2) The Bank also made a loan to 
the Japanese Development Bank that in 
turn was to re-lend the proceeds to the 
Kyushu Electric Power Co., Inc., for the 
expansion of electric generating capacity on 
the island of Kyushu.’ The loan, announced 
on March 16, 1961, was to assist in financ- 
ing the construction of a 156,000-kilowatt 
thermal power plant at Kokura in northern 
Kyushu, one of the most heavily indus- 
trialized areas in Japan. It was for a term 
of twenty years and bore interest of 5% 
percent, with amortization to begin Sep- 
tember 1, 1962. The International Bank 
had previously lent $11.2 million in 1953 
for the installation of an initial 75,000-kilo- 
watt unit in the Karita thermal power 
station to expand the Kyushu company’s 
3) Another loan for elec- 


1965. 


power facilities. 


summary of previous activities of the International 
Bank, see International Organization, Spring 1961 (Vol. 
15, No. 2), p. 290-294. All loans are made without 
the Bank's guarantee and interest rates include a 1 per 
cent commission which is allocated to the Bank's Spe- 
cial Reserve. 

2 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release 674, March 16, 1961. 





INTERNATIONAL BANK 


tric power expansion was made known on 
March 29, 1961, when the Bank announced 
that it had lent $8.4 million to the United 
Kingdom Protectorate of Uganda for the 
extension of the electric power transmission 
and distribution systems of the Uganda 
Electricity Board.” The loan, guaranteed 
by the United Kingdom, was for a term of 
twenty years and bore interest of 5% per- 
cent, with amortization to begin June 1, 
1964. Fourteen banks in the United States, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands participated 
in the loan, which was to meet the cost of 
imported goods and services for the Elec- 
tricity Board’s $14 million development 
program. 4) On May 12, 1961, the Bank 
announced a loan of $22 million for the 
expansion of hydroelectric installations to 
supply power to the metropolitan area of 
Medellin, an important manufacturing cen- 
ter in Colombia.“ The loan was made to 


the Empresas Publicas de Medellin, an 
autonomous public enterprise, and was to 
provide for the addition of 138,000 kilo- 
watts of new capacity to the system already 
servicing the area and for the extension of 


transmission and distribution facilities. Em- 
presas was to finance local currency costs 
from its own resources. The Bank had 
already loaned $12 million to Empresas in 
1959 for the first stage of its electricity proj- 
ect. Four commercial banks participated 
in the loan, which was for a term of 25 
years, bore interest at 5% percent, and was 
scheduled to begin amortization in March 
1966. 

During the period under review the In- 
ternational Bank also made two loans for 
the development of railway service. The 
first, announced on April 28, 1961, was for 
the equivalent of $22 million and was made 
to the State Railway of Thailand to assist 
in the execution of a six-year program of 
modernization to increase the capacity of 
railways, improve operating efficiency, and 
reduce operating costs, mainly through the 
addition of more diesel locomotives.’ Thir- 
teen commercial banks participated in the 


3 [bid., Press Release 677, March 29, 1961. 
4 lbid., Press Release 684, May 12, 1961. 
5 [bid., Press Release 681, April 28, 1961. 
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loan, which was guaranteed by the King- 
dom of Thailand and was for a term of 
twenty years with interest of 5% percent 
and amortization to begin December 1, 
1964. The Bank had previously participated 
in two earlier programs to improve the 
railways in Thailand: 1) in 1950 a loan of 
$3 million was made, and 2) in 1955 the 
Bank provided $12 million for the modern- 
ization of equipment. The current project 
was to cost $54.6 million, with the State 
Railway of Thailand financing the 60 per- 
cent of the total cost not covered by the 
Bank loan. A second loan announced by 
the International Bank for railway develop- 
ment was made to the Japanese National 
Railways on May 2, 1961. The loan of 
$80 million was to assist in the building of 
the new Tokaido Line to link Tokyo with 
Osaka, via Yokahama, Nagoya, and Kyoto 
and was to cover about one-seventh of the 
total cost of the project; the remaining 
amount was to be met by the Japanese 
National Railways from borrowings in Jap- 
an. The government of Japan guaranteed 
the loan, which was for a term of twenty 
years, bore interest at the rate of 5% per- 
cent annually, and was scheduled to begin 
amortization in November 1964. 


Other Matters 


The Bank’s financial statement for the 
nine months ending March 31, 1961, re- 
ported a $72.8 million addition to its re- 
serves, bringing them up to a total of $579.3 
million.’ These additions were made up of 
net earnings of $48 million, which were 
placed in the Supplemental Reserve, and 
loan commissions of $21.5 million, which 
were credited to the Special Reserve. An- 
other $3.3 million was added to the Supple- 
mental Reserve representing net profit re- 
sulting from revaluation of the Bank’s hold- 
ings of Canadian dollars, German marks, 
and Netherlands guilders. Thus, on March 
31, 1961, the Supplemental Reserve totaled 
$393 million, and the Special Reserve $186.3 
million. Gross income, exclusive of loan 


6 Ibid., Press Release 682, May 2, 1961. 
7 [bid., Press Release 683, May 8, 1961. 
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commissions, was $124.5 million, while ex- 
penses amounted to $76.5 million, including 
$65.3 million for interest on the Bank’s 
funded debt, bond insurance, and other 
financial expenses. The Bank’s eighteen 
loans during this period amounted to $380.6 
million and its disbursements to $279.1 
million, bringing the Bank’s total number 
of loans to 283 in 55 countries and raising 
the gross total of commitments to $5,561.3 
million. During the period in question the 
Bank sold or agreed to sell $154 million 
principal amounts of loan; repayments of 
principal received by the Bank amounted to 
$77.3 million. Its funded debt was $2,182 
million, reflecting a net increase of $109 
million over the nine-month period. Pur- 
suant to the increase in the authorized 
capital of the Bank from $10 billion to $21 
billion on September 15, 1959, 61 members 
had doubled their subscriptions and 28 
members had subscribed to $1,366.9 million 
in addition to their 100 percent increase, 
with the result that on March 31, 1961, 
the total subscribed capital of the Bank 
amounted to $20,062.9 million. 

Bond issues announced by the Bank dur- 
ing the period under review included: 1) a 
franc issue of bonds of the Inter- 
national Bank offered on March 25, 1961, by 
a syndicate of leading Swiss banks,” and 2) 
a guilder bond issue of the Bank offered 
for public subscription in the Netherlands 
on May 29, 1961, by a syndicate of thirteen 
Dutch banks.” The Swiss issue, offered at 
par Sw. fr. 100 million (approximately $23 
million) and known as the “4% Swiss 
Franc Bonds of 1961,” was to be dated 
April 15, 1961, and was to mature on April 
15, 1979; the guilder bond issue, known as 
“4° Netherlands Guilder Bonds of 1961,” 
to be offered at par f. 50 million (approxi- 
mately $13.8 million), was to be dated 
June 15, 1961, with final maturity scheduled 
for June 15, 1981. Among surveys and 
missions sponsored by the Bank in the 


Swiss 


8 Ibid., Press Release 675, March 22, 1961. 
* Ibid., Press Release 686, May 18, 1961. 
” Ibid., Press Release, March 17, 1961. 

11 [hid., Press Release, March 21, 1961 

12 [hbid., Press Release 685, May 16, 196r. 


period under review were: 1) a mission 
sent to Spain at the request of the Spanish 
government to assist in working out the 
basis for a long-term development program 
for the Spanish economy,” 2) a mission 
composed of International Bank staff mem- 
bers and experts in the field of public ad- 
ministration, water resources, public works, 
industry, budgetary procedures, education, 
and public health furnished by the UN and 
its other specialized agencies to advise the 
government of Kuwait on further economic 
development of the sheikdom;” 3) a trans- 
port survey sponsored by the Bank and 
the government of Colombia with the ob- 
jective of formulating a coordinated trans- 
portation investment program; 4) a survey 
of Peru’s highway facilities and existing 
regulations governing inland transport that 
was to culminate in recommendations for a 
highway investment program and an effec- 
tive organization for regulating inland 
transport; and 5) a special mission to Chile 
sent at the request of the Chilean govern- 
ment to review the ten-year development 
program that had _ been 
the Chilean Development 
(CORFO).” 

Finally, the International Bank announced 
that both Nigeria and Portugal had become 
members of the Bank by signing its Articles 
of Agreement. Portugal became a member 
of the Bank on March 29, 1961, with a 
subscription of $80 million,” while Nigeria 
joined on March 30, 1961, with a subscrip- 
tion of $66.7 million,* bringing total mem- 
bership in the Bank to 68 and the total 
subscribed capital to $20,062,900,000. 


prepared by 
Corporation 


International Finance Corporation 


Investment operations: On March 6, 1961, 
the International Finance 
(IFC) announced a commitment to invest 
$210,000 in KSB Pumps Private Ltd., of 
Bombay, India, to help finance the construc- 
tion and operation of a plant at Pimpri, 


Corporation 


13 Ibid., Press Release 689, May 24, 1961. 
14 [bid., Press Release 687, May 25, 1961. 
15 Ibid., Press Release 678, March 29, 1961. 
% Ibid., Press Release 679, March 30, 1961. 
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near Poona, for the manufacture of special- 
purpose pumps.” The IFC investment was 
in unsecured dollar notes bearing 7 percent 
interest and maturing between 1966 and 
1971. IFC was to be entitled to receive 
additional interest in rupees related to 
profits. 

Other matters: It was announced on 
March 30, 1961, that Nigeria had become 
the 59th member of IFC with a subscrip- 
tion of $369,000, bringing the total sub- 
scribed capital of IFC to $96,576,000.” 


International Development Association 


The International Development Associa- 
tion (IDA) announced its first extension of 
a development credit on May 12, 
when it granted $9 million of credit to 
Honduras to assist in carrying out a pro- 
gram of highway development and mainte- 
nance.” The credit was specifically to assist 


1961, 
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in: 1) the building of a 62 mile extension 
of the western highway of Honduras from 
its present terminus at Santa Rosa de Copan 
to the border of El Salvador; 2) the con- 
struction of feeder roads in western Hon- 
duras; 3) the continuation for two years 
of a highway maintenance program, and 
4) the carrying out of a highway planning 
survey. 
years, interest-free and repayable in foreign 
exchange, with amortization to begin in 
September 1971 when 1 percent of the prin- 
cipal was to be repaid annually for ten years 
and 3 percent annually for the final 30 
years. A service charge of % of 1 percent 
annually on the amounts withdrawn and 
outstanding was to be made to meet IDA’s 
administrative costs. At the time that the 
first development credit was extended, IDA 
had a total of 42 members and initial sub- 
scriptions equivalent to $863 million. 


The credit was for a term of 50 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Council 


The 4oth session of the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) consisted of twelve meetings held 
on April 27 and May 24 and between June 
6 and 22, 1960. The Council examined 
the secretariat’s draft of the preliminary 
study on supersonic aircraft and decided 
that the study should be issued on the re- 
sponsibility of the ICAO Secretary-General, 
with suggestions made by representatives to 
the Council to be taken into account. The 
Council considered the reports of a work- 
ing group on an investigation of major 
deficiencies in air navigation facilities and 
services on the main international air routes 
through Southeast Asia and the Pacific, 
Southeast Europe and the Middle East, and 
Finance Corporation, Press Release 


For a summary of previous activi- 
Spring 1961 


17 International 
54, March 6, 1961. 
ties of IFC, see International Organization, 
(Vol. 15, No. 2), p. 294-296. 

18 Jbid., Press Release, March 30, 1961. 

19 International Development Association, Press Re- 
lease 4, May 12, 1961. For a summary of the coming 
into being of IDA, see International Organtzation, 
Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 193-194. IDA is 
an independent legal entity with financial resources sep- 


the Caribbean and South America. As rec- 
ommended by the group, it approved for 
further investigation the following prob- 
lems: 1) the lack of adequate flight testing 
of radio-navigation aids in all these areas; 
2) the shortage of trained personnel in Iran, 
Iraq, and Turkey, and 3) the lack of proper 
transmitting and receiving facilities in 
Burma. The Council further decided that 
the machinery for promoting the imple- 
mentation of regional plans should take the 
form of a standing group with a permanent 
membership of five—the President of the 
Council (chairman), the President of the 
Air Navigation Commission, and the chair- 
men of the Air Transport, Joint Support, 
and Finance Committees—and a floating 
membership to be selected on an ad hoc 
arate from those of the International Bank. It is in- 
tended to assist countries which for reasons beyond 
their control are not able to achieve a satisfactory rate 
of economic development on the basis of their own 
resources and conventional external financing. 

1J]CAO Bulletin, August 15, 1960 (Vol. 15, No. 6), 
p. 99, 105-106. For a summary of the previous activi- 


ties of ICAO, see International Organization, Autumn 
1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 662-664. 
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basis by the President of the Council to act 
when needed after secretariat efforts had 
failed in the implementation of regional 
plans. 

Amendments to three of the technical 
Annexes were adopted at the session: 1) 
Amendment 46 to Annex 3 (Meteorology) 
brought up to date the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization figure code material; 2) 
Amendment 34 to Annex 4 (Aeronautical 
Charts) completely revised the Annex on 
the basis of recommendations of the 
AIS/MAP division; and 3) Amendment 6 
to Annex 15 (Aeronautical Information 
Services) raised the detailed contents of 
Aeronautical Information Publications from 
guidance material to Standards and Recom- 
mended Practices. Action was taken on 
the recommendations of the Third African- 
Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation 
Meeting and of the Limited European- 
Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation 


(RAC/COM) Meeting. After a discussion 
introduced by the representative of Czecho- 
slovakia on propaganda balloons, the Coun- 


cil unanimously adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that the flight of uncontrolled balloons 
not released under appropriate safeguards 
and conditions might constitute a definite 
hazard to air navigation, and urged mem- 
bers of ICAO to take whatever action they 
might deem appropriate or necessary to 
ensure the safety of flight. The Council 
approved 1) the revision of obligations to 
pay and rights to receive cash under the 
North Atlantic Ocean Stations Agreement 
for the eighth year of the agreement (July 
1, 1961-June 30, 1962), and 2) a new capi- 
tal expenditure of 2,805,200 Danish kroner 
on the Loran station at Frederiksdal for the 
purpose of installing a 1,000-kilowatt trans- 
mitter. Further action of the Council in- 
cluded approval for circulation of a revised 
draft of a preliminary study on the desir- 
ability of an increase in the size of the 
Council and the improvement of methods 
of representation. 

The 41st session of the Council was held 
on September 29, 1960, and November 15- 
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December 14, 1960, during which time the 
Council assessed contracting governments 
for the next calendar year on the basis of 
the approved actual costs of the jointly 
financed services and the number of trans- 
atlantic crossings by civil aircraft during the 
previous calendar year. Adopted or ap- 
proved at the session were, inter alia, the 
following amendments: 1) Amendment 47 
to Annex 3 (Meteorolgy) modifying the 
provisions on special aircraft meteorological 
observations, introducing provisions on “ad- 
ditional observations,” substituting the sys- 
tem of area meteorological watch for flight 
meteorological watch, eliminating POMAR 
(figure code) form of air report, and ex- 
tending the information to be made avail- 
able to local representatives of operators to 
include landing forecasts; 2) Amendment 
5 to the Procedures for Air Navigation 
Services—Meteorology (PANS-—MET) re- 
vising provisions pertaining to meteorologi- 
cal officers and introducing new provisions 
relating to meteorological reports and fore- 
casts to meet requirements stated by the 
Jet Operations Requirement Panel; 3) 
Amendment 37 to Annex 10 (Aeronautical 
Telecommunications) ensuring that meteor- 
ological offices and air traffic controls would 
receive certain specified information from 
aircraft in flight; 4) Amendment 1 to the 
seventh edition of the Procedures for Air 
Navigation Services—Rules of the Air and 
Air Traffic Services (PANS-RAC) modify- 
ing instructions for reporting and transmit- 
ting meteorological information and the 
forms used; 5) Amendment 16 to Annex 
14. (Aerodromes) 
amounts of extinguishing agents for certain 
weights of aircraft; and 6) Amendment 7 
to Annex 15 (Aeronautical Information 
Services) revising “Abbreviations for Use 
in the Aeronautical Information Service.” 

Reports considered at the session included 
those: 1) of the Standing Group on Imple- 
mentation, 2) of the Secretary-General on 
the work of the special implementation 
team reinforcing the ICAO Office in Bang- 
kok, 3) on the informal statistical meetings 


suggesting minimum 


2 [bid., December 30, 1960 (Vol. 15, No. 10), p. 171-173, 178. 
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held in Bogota and Mexico City in June 
and July 1960, and 4) of the thirteenth 
session of the Legal Committee, at which 
a convention had been drafted for the uni- 
fication of certain rules relating to air car- 
riage performed by a person other than the 
contracting carrier. The Council approved 
the circulation of the draft convention and 
requested comments on it. During the 
greater part of three meetings the Council 
focused its attention on the report of the 
Panel of Experts on Article 77 of the ICAO 
Convention relating to the nationality of air- 
craft owned by international operating 
agencies, in response to queries by the 
League of Arab States with respect to the 
operation of a proposed Pan-Arab Airline. 
The Council agreed with the Panel that 
for Article 77 to apply an international 
operating agency had to be composed of 
states parties to the ICAO Convention and 
that an agency constituted partly by mem- 
bers and partly by non-contracting states 
such as the one envisaged by the Arab 
League would not come within the scope 
of the article. The Council, however, con- 
cluded that if the airline were registered by 
a contracting state there would probably be 
no difficulty. 

The 42d session of the Council, meeting 
during January and March 1961, decided to 
convene an extraordinary session of the 
ICAO Assembly on June 19, 1961, to con- 
sider the enlargement of the ICAO Coun- 
cil from 21 to 27 members.’ Amendments 
to annexes adopted at the session included: 
1) Amendment 144 to Annex 6 (Operation 
of Aircraft) introducing definitions of flight 
duty time and providing for adequate rest 
periods; 2) Amendment 145 to the same 
Annex making recommendations on the 
carriage of narcotic drugs in the first-aid 
kits of aircraft engaged in international 
flight; and 3) Amendment 38 to Annex 10 
(Aeronautical Telecommunications) con- 
taining changes in detail consequential upon 
the revision of the International Telecom- 
munications Union Radio Regulations by 


3 [bid., May 1, 
* See above, p. 


1961 (Vol. 16, No. 3), p. 
518. 


51-53. 
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the Administrative Radio Conference held 
in Geneva in the latter part of 1959. A 
complete substitute for Section 2 of Part 4 
of the Regional Supplementary Procedures 
was approved, incorporating amendments 
necessitated by Amendment 47 of Annex 
3 and Amendment 5 to the Procedures for 
Au Navigation Services—Meteorology ap- 
proved at the 41st session. Action was 
taken at the session on the recommendations 
of two technical meetings—the Third Meet- 
ing of the Panel on the Development and 
Implementation of the Meteorological 
Operational Telecommunications Network 
for Europe (MOTNE Panel) and the Sec- 
ond European-Mediterranean Rules of the 
Air, Air Traffic Services Communications 
Meeting held in January 1961. A new 
departure in ICAO’s implementation pro- 
gram was the decision, made on the recom- 
mendation of the Standing Group on Imple- 
mentation, to convene a meeting of South- 
east Asian states in May 1961 to consider 
the establishment of a coordinated program 
for the flight testing of radio navigational 
aids in the area. As the result of a debate on 
the cost of the organization’s share in the 
UN Congo operation, it was decided that 
additional work that could be absorbed 
without extra cost might properly be con- 
sidered as ICAO’s contribution to the Congo 
operation and that the organization should 
render all assistance practicable within its 
budgetary arrangements. The Council also 
approved, inter alia, the provision of fac- 
simile copies of the Air Transport Report- 
ing Forms immediately upon receipt of 
payments by states wishing them. 


Other Matters 

During the period May-June 1960 ICAO 
convened the second meeting of its Panel 
on Origin and Destination Statistics.” On 
September 21, 1960, ICAO announced the 
appointment of a team of experts in aero- 
nautical communications, air traffic services, 
and aeronautical meteorology to provide on- 
the-spot help and advice to states in the 


5ICAO Bulletin, September 19, 1960 (Vol. 15, No. 
7), Pp. 118-119. 
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Southeast Asian Region.’ From October 18 
to November 15, 1960, ten members of the 
ICAO Airworthiness Committee and nearly 
35 advisers met in Montreal for their 
fourth meeting.’ The discussions dealt with, 
inter alia, 1) the preparation of a draft relat- 
ing to the Performance Section of the Pro- 
fessional Acceptable Means of Compliance 
(PAMC) Manual, 2) a PAMC draft and 
recommendations for amendment to stand- 
ards regarding the use of oxygen supply 
systems, 3) a study of the problem of air- 
craft external lights, and 4) proposed draft 
PAMC’s on Gust Criteria and Fatigue 
Strength. From November 8 to 12, 1960, 
ICAO participated in a Study Group on 
Non-Scheduled Services and Inclusive Tours 
held in Lisbon under the auspices of the 
European Civil Aviation Conference.’ 

A limited Regional Air Navigation Meet- 
ing, convened in Paris in February 1961, 
prepared a plan for the provision of short- 
range navigation aids—VOR (very high 
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frequency omni-directional radio range) 
and DME (distance measuring equipment) 
—in the European-Mediterranean Area.’ 
The plan involved the use of over 550 
facilities at 380 locations. At the same time 
that the results of this meeting were made 
known it was announced that Cyprus had 
become the 84th member of ICAO. In 
March 1961 an ICAO subcommittee met 
and proposed rules governing questions of 
liability in cases of aerial collisions; the 
rules applied to damage resulting from col- 
lisions or interference between aircraft in 
flight and required further action before 
they could be included in an international 
convention.” For the final meeting during 
the period under review, specialists in avia- 
tion medicine and experts in personnel li- 
censing met in Montreal in April and May 
1961 to bring up to date international regu- 
lations governing the licensing of air and 
ground crews.” 


International Monetary Fund 


It was announced on May 1, 1961, that 
the government of Honduras had entered 
into a stand-by agreement with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund designed to sup- 
port the Honduran government in its effort 
to strengthen its foreign payments position, 
while maintaining the freedom and flexi- 
bility of its foreign exchange system. The 
agreement authorized drawings equivalent 
to $7.5 million from the Fund over the 
following twelve months. On May 17, 
1961, the Fund arranged a one-year stand- 
by agreement for the government of Brazil 
for $160 million and rescheduled the pay- 
ments to be made by that country to the 
Fund against previous drawings totaling 
$140 million.” The Fund’s financial assist- 

6 ICAO Press Release, September 21, 1960. 

7ICAO Bulletin, May 1, 1961 (Vol. 16, No. 3), 


Pp. 54-55, 58. 

8 Ibid., November 30, 
154. 

* ICAO Press Release, February 16, 1961. 

10 Ibid., March 30, 195. 

11 [bid., April 25, 1961. 

1 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 350, 
May 1, 1961; see also International Financial News 


1960 (Vol. 15, No. 9), p. 


ance to Brazil was to support a_ broad 
financial program of fiscal, credit, trade, 
and exchange measures designed to combat 
inflation and to achieve balance of payments 
equilibrium within the framework of a free 
and simplified exchange The 
arrangement with the Fund was to be 
supplemented by additional credits from 


system. 


other sources and by renegotiation of ma- 
turities on Brazil’s medium-term foreign 
indebtedness. 
that on April 27, 1961, it had agreed to a 
drawing by the government of Australia of 
$175 million in currencies held by the 
Fund.’ At the same time it entered into a 
stand-by arrangement with the Australian 
government authorizing additional draw- 


The Fund also announced 


Survey (hereafter cited as IFNS), May 5, 1961 (Vol. 
13, No. 17), p. 129. For a summary of previous 
activities of the Fund, see International Organization, 
Spring 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 2), p. 299-305. 

2 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 352, 
May 17, 1961; see also IFNS, May 19, 1961 (Vol. 13, 
No. 19), p. 145. 

3 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 349, 
April 27, 1961; see also IFNS, April 28, 1961 (Vol. 13, 
No. 16), p. 128. 
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ings up to $100 million over the following 
twelve months to support the government’s 
efforts to improve its foreign payments posi- 
tion by means of fiscal, monetary, and other 
measures. 

On May 1, 1961, the Fund announced 
that the Spanish government had repaid, 
ahead of schedule, the remainder of the $50 
million that it had obtained from the Fund 
in August 1959." It also cancelled, as of 
March 20, 1961, the one-year stand-by 
arrangement it had concluded in August 
1959, which had been prolonged in August 
1960. These advance repayments and can- 
cellations reflected the success of the stabili- 
zation program that Spain had undertaken 
in 1959. 

During the period under review the fol- 
lowing changes in, or establishment of, par 
values of the currencies of member coun- 
tries of the Fund took place: 1) the Fund 
agreed to the change in the par value of the 
Deutsche mark from DM 4.20 to DM 4.00 
per United States dollar, effective March 5, 
1961; 2) the Fund concurred in a proposal 
of the government of the Netherlands to 
change the par value of the guilder from 
f. 3.80 per United States dollar to f. 3.62, 
effective March 7, 1961;° and 3) an initial 
par value for the Greek drachma at 30 
drachmas per United States dollar was 
established on March 29 by agreement be- 


tween the government of Greece and the 


Fund.’ During the period under considera- 
tion the Fund that the 
government of Brazil had consulted with it 
in regard to changes in its foreign exchange 
system. Effective March 14, 1961, a depre- 
ciation from 100 to 200 cruzeiros per United 
States dollar was agreed to by the Fund 1) 
for certain preferential imports, including, 
inter alia, specified governmental imports, 
wheat, newsprint, and oil and oil products, 


also announced 


Release 351, 
(Vol. 13, 


‘International Monetary Fund, Press 
May 1, 1961; see also IFNS, May 5, 1961 
No. 17), p. 132. 

5 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 
March 4, 1961; see also IFNS, March 10, 1961 
13, No. 9), p. 65. 

6 International Monetary Fund, Press 
March 6, 1961; see also IFNS, March 10, 
13, No. 9), p. 65. 

7 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 348, 


342, 
(Vol. 


Release 
1961 


343, 
(Vol. 


and 2) for amortization and interest on 
registered loans. The free exchange market 
was to be broadened by the elimination of 
the auction system of providing foreign ex- 
change. However, some imports of luxury 
goods were to be subject to licenses auc- 
tioned on the basis of world-wide quotas. 
Coffee exporters were to continue to receive 
payment at the rate of go cruzeiros per 
United States dollar; the difference between 
this rate and the new one of 200 cruzeiros 
paid by coffee importers was to be used to 
finance the government’s domestic coffee 
policy. As for cocoa exports, a special rate 
of 100 cruzeiros per United States dollar 
was to apply. When export proceeds were 
sold in the free market, 100 cruzeiros per 
United States dollar would be paid in the 
form of 120-day bills of the Bank of Brazil. 

The Fund announced on March 22, 1961, 
that the government of Saudi Arabia had 
accepted the obligations of convertibility 
for its currency as set forth in article VIII 
of the Fund agreement requiring members 
to avoid the use of restrictions on current 
payments, multiple exchange rates, and dis- 
criminatory practices without the prior con- 
sent of the Fund.’ Saudi Arabia’s acceptance 
of article VIII brought to 21 the number 
of countries accepting this provision. 

The record of Fund transactions for Jan- 
uary 1961 showed that member countries 
had purchased $84 million from the Fund 
during that month.” Drawings on the 
Fund were as follows: the Union of South 
Africa ($12.5 million), and Yugoslavia ($45 
million); under stand-by arrangements: Co- 
lombia ($25 million) and Nicaragua ($1.5 
million). Repurchases in respect to past 
drawings were made by Chile ($4.3 million) 
and Yugoslavia ($7.5 million). In Febru- 
ary 1961 the drawings from the Fund were 
$28.5 million—Chile drew Argentine pesos 
March 29, 1961; see also IFNS 
13, No. 13), p. 97. 

§ International Monetary Fund, Press Release 
March 14, 1961; see also IFNS, March 17, 1961 
13, No. 10), p. 74 

* International 
March 22, 1961; see also IFNS 


13, No. 12), p. 89. 
” IFNS, March 10, 1961 (Vol. 13, No. 9), p. 72. 


April 7, 1961 (Vol. 
344, 
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Monetary Fund, Press Release 445, 
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to the value of $16 million under a stand-by 
arrangement and the Union of South Africa 
drew $12.5 million equally divided between 
Deutsche marks and sterling.” Repurchases 
in February totaled $13.4 million, of which 
$1.9 million was repaid by Chile, $7.5 mil- 
lion by the United Arab Republic (Egyptian 
Region) in United States dollars, and $4 
million by Burma in sterling, marking the 
first time since sterling had become converti- 
ble on February 15, 1961, that it had been 
used to make a repurchase. During March 
1961, $35 million was drawn from the Fund 
under stand-by agreements, with Chile 


drawing $25 million, of which $15 million 
was in Deutsche marks and $5 million each 


31 [bid., March 31, 1961 (Vol. 13, No. 12), p. 96. 
12 [bid., May 5, 1961 (Vol. 13, No. 17), p. 136. 
% International Monetary Fund, Press Releases 678 
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in French francs and Italian lire, and Yugo- 
slavia drawing $4 million in United States 
dollars. Repurchases in March totaled 
$47.1 million—Honduras ($1.25 million), 
Indonesia ($13.5 million), Paraguay ($.4 
million), the Philippines ($2.9 million), 
and Spain ($29 million). 

During the period under review Portugal 
and Nigeria became members of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, bringing total 
membership to 70. Portugal signed the 
Articles of Agreement of the Fund on 
March 29, 1961, and was assigned a quota 
of $60 million,” while Nigeria joined the 
Fund on March 30 with a quota of $50 
million. 


and 679, March 29 and 30, 1961; see also IFNS, April 
7, 1961 (Vol. 13, No. 13), p. 97. 





Il. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Central Treaty Organization 


The ninth session of the Ministerial 
Council of the Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO) was held in Ankara, Turkey, 
April 27-28, 1961, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Selim Sarper, Foreign Minister of 
Turkey.’ The session opened with a speech 
by General Gursel, the Turkish head of 
state, in which he said that the alliance had 
achieved successful results in the fields of 
security, economic development, and cul- 
tural activities. According to the press, 
there was a controversy as to the primary 
role of the alliance, with Mr. Hussein 
Ghods Nakhai, the Iranian Foreign Minis- 
ter, referring to CENTO as an economic 
and defensive organization, in that order, 
while Mr. Manzoor Quadir, the Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan, emphasized the 
defense aspect of the organization by stat- 
ing that CENTO had to concern itself 
with developing the military as well as 
the economic strength of the area. Mr. M. 
O. A. Baig, retiring Secretary-General of the 
organization, was said to have asserted in 
his report to the session that only the pres- 
ence of the United States gave meaning and 
validity to any “free world” defense alli- 
ance, CENTO included, even though the 
United States was not a full member of the 
organization. United States Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, in addressing the session, 
pledged the continued cooperation of his 
country for the mutual security of the area. 

In its final communiqué, the Council ob- 
served with satisfaction that apart from the 
continuation of hostile propaganda, there 
had been no encroachment on the territorial 
integrity and independence of the CENTO 
region. The Council had been informed 
of efforts to achieve political solutions of 
the many difficult issues facing the nations 


1US Department of State Bulletin, May 22, 1961 
(Vol. 44, No. 1143), p. 778-781; see also The New 
York Times, April 28 and 29, 1961, and The Times 
(London), April 28 and 29, 1961. For a summary of 
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> 
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of the world; in particular, the Council re- 
garded an early agreement on the cessation 
of nuclear tests as an essential first step on 
the road to disarmament. The Council re- 
viewed the economic work of the organiza- 
tion and took note of the encouraging 
results achieved in technical assistance and 
mutual cooperation in agriculture, science 
and technical education, and health and 
trade; it reafirmed keen interest in steady 
progress toward the early completion of 
adequate roads, railways, ports, and tele- 
communications between the regional coun- 
tries of CENTO. Projects already completed 
included a new Turkish-Iranian railway, a 
new road linking areas of the system, and 
a micro-wave communications system. 

Of particular note at the meeting was 
the decision to appoint a military staff com- 
mander with the rank of full general, in 
order to improve the coordination of de- 
fense planning in the area. This decision 
was reportedly the result of a compromise 
between the determination of Pakistan and 
Iran to set up a command structure includ- 
ing a joint army and the resistance of 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States to an elaborate military build- 
up in this “northern tier” region. The 
Secretary-General of the organization was 
reported by the press to have stated that the 
nominee for the new post should come 
from an army familiar with both nuclear 
and conventional weapons—i.e., the United 
States or the United Kingdom—but it was 
known that the United States delegation 
had made no commitment to supply a gen- 
eral to occupy the post. The matter of 
bringing troops into the alliance structure 
was reportedly left to be decided in the 
future, although the Secretary-General was 


the eighth session of the Ministerial Council, see Inter- 
national Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), 


Pp. 477. 
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quoted as observing that the new command 
post might be considered a “cornerstone” 
of the command structure that might be 
erected in the future. 

In the final paragraph of the communiqué 
the Council thanked the government of 
Turkey for putting at CENTO’s disposal 


temporary headquarters for its international 
secretariat and for the Combined Military 
Planning Staff pending consideration of a 
permanent site. The Council decided to 
hold its next session in London in April 
1962. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 


The Ministerial Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
held its spring ministerial meeting in Oslo, 
Norway, from May 8 to 10, 1961, under 
the chairmanship of the new Secretary- 
General of NATO, Mr. Dirk U. Stikker.’ 
United States Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
announced to the assembled Ministers of 
the fifteen-member alliance that his govern- 
ment was prepared, in pursuance of the 
plan announced to the NATO Council by 
his predecessor, Mr. Christian A. Herter, 
to commit five Polaris nuclear missile sub- 
marines to forces assigned to NATO. The 
Herter plan had been contingent upon 
agreement by the European members to 
purchase an additional 100 nuclear missiles 
for NATO, but according to the press, this 
part of the proposal was understood to have 
been abandoned because of. European ob- 
jections to the cost of such an undertaking. 
The submarines were to be assigned to the 
command of Vice-Admiral George W. An- 
derson, who held the dual role of Com- 
mander of the United States Sixth Fleet, 
based in Naples, and of the NATO Strike 
Force South, it was also made known. 
Ultimate control of the eighty Polaris nu- 
clear warheads would, however, revert to 
the President of the United States.’ A plan 
for the Permanent Council of the treaty 
powers to review the alliance’s total military 
situation as a matter of high urgency was 
tied to Secretary Rusk’s announcement on 

1 NATO Letter, June 1961 (Vol. 9, No. 6), p. 18- 
19; see also The New York Times, May 9, 10, and 11, 
1961, and The Times (London), May 11, 1961. For 
information on previous activities of NATO, see Inter- 


national Organization, Spring 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 2), 
p. 326-328. Mr. Dirk U. Stikker, former Foreign 


the Polaris submarines. The United States 
Secretary of State, in addressing the Coun- 
cil, gave his government’s views on the 
situation in Cuba, the Congo, Laos, and 
South Vietnam and stated that the United 
States would consider it a violation of the 
legal situation in Berlin if the Soviet Union 
signed a peace treaty with East Germany. 
Should the Soviet Union proceed to sign 
such a peace treaty the allies would insist 
on continued Western rights of access to 
West Berlin and would make it clear that 
they were prepared to resist encroachment 
on their position, Mr. Rusk declared. 

The principal theme of the Ministerial 
Council meeting was what the new Secre- 
tary-General reportedly described as the 
general awareness of the global character of 
the communist threat, and the communiqué 
issued at the close of the meeting stated that 
this menace had world-wide political, eco- 
nomic, scientific and psychological aspects. 
Throughout the meeting considerable em- 
phasis was placed on the wider non-mili- 
tary tasks of the organization. The Coun- 
cil: 1) accepted the challenge of communism 
in the underdeveloped areas; 2) noted in 
its final communiqué that Western aid to 
the poorer nations dwarfed that of the 
Soviet-Chinese bloc; and 3) reaffirmed the 
determination of NATO to increase aid. 
It considered ways and means of assisting 
the economic development of Greece and 
Turkey and improving standards of living 
for the peoples of these countries; for this 
Minister of the Netherlands and permanent representa 
tive of the Netherlands to the NATO Ministerial 
Council was formally confirmed by the Council as the 
new Secretary-General to succeed Mr. Paul-Henri Spaak 


on April 21, 1961. 
2 NATO Letter, June 1961 (Vol. 9, No. 6), p. 18. 
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purpose a three-man mission was to be 
appointed to study an economic assistance 
program. In the sphere of strategy, the 
Ministers agreed to establish ad hoc or 
temporary committees for improving the 
confused state of political consultation with- 
in the alliance; these committees, consisting 
of the nations with a direct interest in a 
given area would reportedly attempt to keep 
members aligned on, or aware of, policy 
differences in matters where alliance part- 
ners might become involved in embarrassing 
conflicts. The final communiqué also ad- 
vanced support for United States efforts to 
achieve procedures for disarmament discus- 
sions with the Soviet Union as long as the 
United States position was developed in 
close cooperation with the treaty allies. It 
expressed regrets that the Soviet Union had 
raised new difficulties to the conclusion of 
an agreement with the United Kingdom 
and the United States banning nuclear test- 
ing and urged that the Soviet Union accept 
the West’s comprehensive draft treaty as a 
first and significant step toward disarma- 
ment. The communiqué affirmed the sup- 
port of the Ministers for the efforts being 
made in NATO’s Permanent Council to in- 
crease conventional and deterrent military 
strength, and accepted the importance of 
close, constant, and frank consultation to 
The Ministers 
approved, according to press reports, efforts 


maintain Western unity. 


to increase the alliance’s conventional mili- 
tary strength to the planned goal of 27 to 
30 ground divisions in Europe. On the 
crucial Berlin issue, the communiqué reit- 
erated the determination of NATO coun- 
tries, expressed in December 16, 1958, by a 
declaration of the Council, to maintain the 
freedom of West Berlin and its people. The 
denunciation by the Soviet Union of the 
inter-allied agreements on Berlin (i.e., the 
signing of a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany) would, in the words of the com- 
muniqué, in no way deprive the other par- 
ties of their rights or relieve the Soviet 
Union of its responsibilities. 


3 The New York Times, May 11, 1961. 
4 NATO Letter, May 1961 (Vol. 9, No. 5), p. 21, 


The only real dissension that occurred at 
the meeting was on the part of Mr. Franco 
Albano Nogueria, the Portuguese Foreign 
Minister, who stated that his government 
resented the criticisms tendered in ab 
stract terms by its NATO allies toward 
Portugal’s policy in its West African terri- 
tory of Angola. The Portuguese representa- 
tive stated that there ought to be more con- 
fidence in the political philosophies of the 
members of the alliance and that the United 
Nations should give some thought to the 
importance of quality rather than quantity 
among its Members. It was later reported 
in the press that as a result of discussion of 
Portuguese policy in Angola by both sides 
the whole problem was seen in a more 
realistic light.’ 


Other Matters 

The Military Committee of NATO held 
its 26th session in Washington, D.C., on 
April 10 and 11, 1961, under the chairman- 
ship of Admiral of the Fleet the Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma.’ Addressing the 
group, President Kennedy of the United 
States urged close understanding between 
political leaders and senior military officers, 
since the problems of the day demanded a 
recognition of the interconnection between 
policy and force, especially on all questions 
that related to the command, the deploy- 
ment, and the possible use of nuclear 
weapons. The purpose of the meeting, the 
first held in Washington since 1957, was 
to enable the chiefs of staff of the fourteen 
NATO countries contributing to NATO 
forces to prepare for the foreign ministers 
meeting that was to take place in Oslo the 
following month. 

A NATO-wide Anti-Submarine Warfare 
(ASW) Symposium was held at the head- 
quarters of Admiral Robert L. Dennison, 
USN, NATO’s Supreme Allied Command- 
er, Atlantic, from February 13 to 16, 1961.° 
The fourth annual ASW Symposium, at- 
tended by sixteen flag officers and nearly 
100 allied staff officers from NATO coun- 


and The Times (London), April 11, 1961. 
5 Ibid., April 1961 (Vol. 9, No. 4), p. 19. 
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tries, assessed the present and future sub- 
marine threat to the North Atlantic sea 
lanes and discussed means of expanding the 
anti-submarine warfare capabilities of the 
alliance. 

The tenth annual Medical Conference 
sponsored by Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers, Europe (SHAPE), was held from 
May 3-5, 1961, and attended by directors 
of the naval, army, and air force medical 
services of the NATO nations. One of the 
chief topics discussed was that of the medi- 
cal problems of aero-space research, with 
papers on the subject presented by various 
United States medical experts. The medical 
authorities also attended a demonstration 
of casualty evacuation utilizing the Airport- 
able Universal Container. Also in May at 
SHAPE headquarters General Norstad, 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, con- 
ducted the annual indoor exercise, SHAPEX 
61, held from May 23-26." The subjects 
covered by the discussions, in which the 
Secretary-General, members of the North 
Atlantic Council, the chiefs of staff of the 
NATO countries, the NATO Standing 
Group, and major NATO commanders and 
senior officers of Allied Command, Europe 
participated, dealt with 1) the influence oi 
technological progress and developments on 
future military plans and requirements, and 
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2) the political/economic strategy of the 
West. 

The press announced that an agreement 
had been reached in February 1961 among 
the members of NATO on a new basis of 
sharing the infrastructure costs of the alli- 
ance. According to the report West Ger- 
many’s share was to be increased from 
twelve percent to 20 percent of the total, 
while the United States share was to de- 
crease from 36 percent to about 30 percent.’ 
Also announced in the press was the assign- 
ment of the First Battalion, the Welsh 
Guards, as the infantry battalion of the 
British Battalion Group allocated to the 
NATO mobile task force. The task force 
was the nucleus of a larger formation in 
which all the member countries of NATO 
would eventually take part, the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, was quoted 
as stating.” 

Changes in NATO commands during 
the period under review included 1) the 
appointment of Rear-Admiral Wagner, 
Deputy Inspector-General of the West Ger- 
man Navy, as Commander, Allied Naval 
Forces, North-Central Europe, to succeed 
Admiral Townsend,’ and 2) the naming of 
Air Chief Marshal the Earl of Bandon to 
succeed Air Chief Marshal Sir Harry 
Broadhurst as Commander, Allied Air 
Forces, Central Europe.” 


South Pacific Commission 


Twenty-first Session 

The 21st session of the South Pacific 
Commission was held at Commission head- 
quarters in Nouméa, New Caledonia, from 
October 13 to 25, 1960. It was attended 
by representatives from the Commission’s 
six member nations—Australia, France, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States; the chair- 
man was Mr. Dudley McCarthy, senior 
commissioner for Australia. The meeting 


* [bid., June 1961 (Vol. 9, No. 6), p. 21. 

7 The Times (London), March 3, 1961. 

8 [bid., June 21, 1961. 

® Ibid., June 5, 1961. 

3% NATO Letter, March 1961 (Vol. 9, No. 3), p. 19. 


reviewed progress made by the Commission 
in all its fields of work during the year 
under consideration and approved plans for 
its 1961 program. 

The Commission authorized a further 
grant of £2,000 for 1961 to aid the coconut 
research station on Rangiroa, in the Tuamo- 
tu Group, to find practical ways of improv- 
ing coconut production on the low islands 
of the Pacific, and announced that it would 
assist four coconut experts working in the 


1South Pacific 
No. 1), p. 29, $3-$5. 
session, see International Organization, 
(Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 486-488. 
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Pacific to attend a symposium on the im- 
provement of tropical crops to take place in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, during the meeting of 
the Tenth Pacific Science Congress in 
August/September 1961. In regard to terri- 
torial health services sponsored by the Com- 
mission, the meeting: 1) appointed a 
second health education officer to assist in 
planning and running training courses for 
island personnel in the New Hebrides, Cook 
Islands, American Samoa, the British Solo- 
mon Islands, amd the United States Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands; and 2) de- 
cided to hold a meeting at its Nouméa 
headquarters of directors of territorial 
health services to discuss the development 
of health education activities in the Pacific 
area and to consider a proposal that the 
Commission should hold a second regional 
training course in health education in 1962. 
In respect to fisheries and _ boatbuilding 
projects, the Commission decided to con- 
duct a two-month fisheries training course 
at Tulago on the British Solomon Islands 
in cooperation with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO). The Commis- 


sion learned that the fisheries surveys of the 


Pacific recommended in 1952 would be 
completed in 1962 and that progress had 
been made in the two-year course in boat- 
building, repairs, and maintenance opened 
in August of 1959 at Auki in the British 
Solomon Islands. The Commission approved 
in principle a proposal by the government 
of New Caledonia that a second course 
should be set up in Nouméa, and it decided 
to consider holding an education seminar 
for the Pacific patterned on the successful 
one it had sponsored in November 1959 at 
Brisbane, Australia. 

A further decision taken at the meeting 
concerned the continuance of the field work 
started by Dr. C. P. Hoyt on the rhinoceros 
beetle project. The Commission thanked 
the government of Fiji for making available 
the services of its entomologist, Mr. B. A. 
O'Conner, to aid in the research to wipe 
out this pest to the coconut industry in the 


area. It was also reported that twelve 
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trainees were taking part in the literature 
production training center that the Com- 
mission had set up at Joniara in the British 
Solomon Islands. In the field of public 
health the Commission decided to focus 
attention on health problems such as ma- 
ternal and child health, environmental 
sanitation, nutrition, and the development 
of community health services, and where 
needed to assist territories with their public 
health programs. For the Commission’s 
program in the field of plant collection and 
introduction, a further grant of £500 was 
made for the plant introduction station at 
Naduruloulou, Fiji. 

The Commission accepted the offer of the 
United States government to hold the fifth 
South Pacific Conference (a regional meet- 
ing of the Pacific island peoples held tri- 
annually) in July, 1962, at Utulei, near 
Pago Pago, in American Samoa, and ap- 
proved an agenda for the meeting to in- 
clude discussion of: 1) means of training 
Pacific islanders in business methods and 
practices; 2) ways of gaining interest and 
support for improving the quality of agri- 
cultural produce and for increasing market- 
ing efficiency; 3) the changing role of 
women in the South Pacific territories; 4) 
ways of obtaining a reasonable balance be- 
tween social development in the territories 
with due regard to labor problems and in- 
creasing population; and 5) the importance 
of relating education to the needs of the 
area. Other meetings scheduled by the Com- 
mission included: 1) a women’s interests 
training seminar; 2) a technical meeting on 
cooperatives, and 3) a meeting of senior 
officers of agricultural extension services to 
discuss the development of agricultural ex- 
tension work in the Pacific. 


Other Matters 

The South Pacific Commission’s Research 
Council held its eleventh meeting at Com- 
mission headquarters from July 12 to 28, 
1960, under the chairmanship of Dr. H. B. 
Turbott, Director-General of Public Health, 
New Zealand.’ The meeting was attended 


2 South Pacific Bulletin, October 1960 (Vol. 10, No. 4), p. 35-36. 
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by two consultants from Europe who had 
studied the Commission’s documentation on 
nutrition with a view to offering advice on 
the future policy which the Commission 
should pursue. Other observers included a 
representative of the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO) and the chief of the Inter- 
national Organization Relations Branch of 
the Division of International Health of the 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who attended as an ad- 


viser. The Council considered at its meet- 


ing the whole range of subjects in which 
the Health Section of the Commission was 
involved and gave its opinion on the gen- 
eral policy which it considered the Commis- 
sion might pursue in the future. 


Topics 


3 lbid., p. 61-63. 


discussed included nutrition and diet, a pro- 
posed South Pacific Commission health 
information service, health education, mos- 
quito-borne diseases, public health, epi- 
demiological surveys, tuberculosis, environ- 
mental sanitation, and Commission collab- 
oration with national and _ international 
bodies. 

The Health Education Officer of the 
Commission, Miss Leonie J. Martin, con- 
ducted two health education courses in the 
British Solomon Islands, one for village 
dressers and the other for village teachers, 
in the period under review.’ Miss Martin 
also conducted a three-week health educa- 
tion course for school teachers on Saipan 
from June 13 to July 1, 1960.* 


* Ibid., January, 1961 (Vol. x1, No. 1), p. 60-61. 
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Bank for International Settlements 


The 31st annual report of the Bank for 
International Settlements, covering the 
financial year from April 1, 1960, to March 
31, 1961, was submitted to the annual gen- 
eral meeting of the Bank held in Basle on 
June 12,. In his introduction, the 
General Manager of the Bank, Mr. Guil- 
laume Guindey, reported that the net profit 
for the 31st financial year had amounted to 


1961." 


14,974,105 gold francs, compared with 15,- 
314,716 gold francs for the preceding year. 
In view of the results for the financial year 
1960-61, the Board of Directors of the 
Bank had recommended an extraordinary 
distribution of 35 gold francs per share, in 
addition to the regular dividend of 37.50 
gold francs per share; thus the total distri- 
bution for this year would amount to 72.50 
gold francs, payable in Swiss francs in the 
amount of 103.60 Swiss francs per share. 

The first part of the report dealt with the 
problems of economic and financial policy 
which confronted various western European 
countries and the United States in 1960 
and the early months of 1961. Part II con- 
tained a survey of economic and monetary 
developments, covering such topics as pro- 
duction, credit, prices, balances of payments, 
gold and foreign exchange reserves and 
foreign exchange markets, and the operation 
of the European Monetary Agreement. 
Part III, describing the current activities of 
the Bank, gave an account of the financial 
results of the year and of the functions per- 
formed by the Bank on behalf of the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community Trustee and Fiscal 
Agent for international loans. 

In his conclusion to the report, the Gen- 
eral Manager observed that the course of 
developments in 1960 and the first few 


and as 


1 Bank for International Settlements, Thirty-first An- 
nual Report, 1st April 1960—31st March 1961, Basle, 
June 12, 1961. For a summary of the 30th annual 


months of 1961 had confirmed the economic 
vigor of the industrialized countries of the 
West. In the countries members of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation production, consumption, and 
investment had continued to rise; full em- 
ployment had been maintained in most of 
them. The gross national product had in- 
creased by six percent in comparison with 
1959, and there had been a rise in the pro- 
portion of output devoted to investment. 
In addition, freedom of international trade 
and payments had been expanded, so that, 
leaving aside the agricultural sector, nearly 
all the remaining quantitative restrictions 
on imports had been removed, and facilities 
in respect of capital transfers had been ex- 
tended. With respect to the United States, 
after a mild recession which was reflected 
in a decline of no more than two percent 
in the gross national product, the upward 
trend seemed to have been resumed. In 
spite of the generally favorable picture, how- 
ever, recent developments, continued the 
General Manager, had brought out several 
basic economic problems the industrialized 
countries of the West had to solve. These 
were as follows: 1) actual or potential cost/ 
price inflation, i.e., the persistent tendency 
apparent in many of the industrialized coun- 
tries of the West for wages and industrial 
profits to rise more rapidly than warranted 
by productivity gains; 2) the reluctancy of 
governments to make sufficient use of all 
the resources at their command, particular- 
ly those of fiscal policy, to remedy internal 
or external disequilibria; and 3) the risk of 
large-scale international movements of short- 
term capital and the disturbances they 
might cause in the international monetary 


report, see International Organization, Autumn 1960 


(Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 694-695. 
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system, the solution to which lay in restor- 
ing a reasonable basic equilibrium in bal- 
ances of payments. But even this side of 
the picture had its promising aspects, for, 
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concluded Mr. Guindey, there was a greater 
awareness of the fundamental nature of 
these problems than previously among the 
countries of the West. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The eighteenth session of the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) was held in Geneva 
from May 14 to 19, 1961, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. W. P. H. van Oorschot of 
the Netherlands.’ It was announced at the 
session that the first phase of the 1960-61 
Tariff Conference, which was largely con- 
cerned with negotiations with the European 
Economic Community (EEC), had been 
terminated and that the general round of 
tariff negotiations would open on May 29, 
1961. The Tariffs Negotiations Committee 
was scheduled to meet that same day and 
reconstitute itself in order to meet the new 
circumstances and to make the necessary 
arrangements for the general negotiations. 

Regional economic integration received 
important consideration at the session of 
the contracting parties. In discussing the 
problem of the association of overseas terri- 
tories with EEC, a number of contracting 
parties, following the introduction of the 
problem by the delegate of Nigeria, stated 
that they had been unable to find solutions 
during article XXIV negotiations to the 
problems created by the preferential trade 
arrangements between the associated over- 
seas territories and the Community. In 
response, the representative of the EEC 
Commission pointed out that trade statistics 
of the past three years had shown that no 
damages to the trade of third countries had 
resulted from the closer association of the 
overseas territories with the Common Mar- 
ket (EEC). The EEC representative stated, 
nevertheless, that his organization fully 
appreciated the anxieties of some third 
countries in this context and was ready to 

1 Press Release GATT/586, May 26, 1961. For a 
summary of the seventeenth session, see International 


Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 206—- 
207. 


take action if certain interests were really 
endangered. The report of the Tariff Nego- 
tiations Committee, containing a review of 
the common tariff of EEC in pursuance of 
article XXIV providing regulations for the 
setting up of customs unions, was consid- 
ered by the contracting parties, but for a 
number of reasons, including differences of 
view between EEC and the other contract- 
ing parties on the interpretation of the rele- 
vant clauses of the agreement, it was decid- 
ed to defer consideration of the report and 
to place the matter on the agenda of the 
following Council meeting. 

The agreement creating an association 
between Finland and the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA)’ was also placed 
before the session in pursuance of article 
XXIV. There was no detailed discussion 
of this item and it was referred to a work- 
ing party, which was to report to the 
nineteenth session. The delegate of Fin- 
land, in introducing his report on the agree- 
ment, referred to the Finno-Soviet Trade 
Agreement signed in November 1960 under 
which Finland over a seven-year period 
would progressively reduce and finally abol- 
ish import duties on imports from the 
Soviet Union. It was made clear that this 
preferential treatment would not apply to 
other contracting parties generally—a point 
which caused many delegations grave con- 
cern since it was clearly a contravention of a 
fundamental principle of the General Agree- 
ment, the most-favored-nation clause. The 
issue was placed on the agenda of the fol- 
lowing session after the chairman pointed 
out that if the trade of other contracting 
parties with Finland should be affected ad- 


2 For a discussion of the agreement, see International 
Organization, Spring 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 2), p. 325. 
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versely by the arrangement, the parties con- 
cerned could seek redress through recourse 
to appropriate GATT procedures. The 
contracting parties, at the close of their 
consideration of regional economic integra- 
tion, were informed that on May 2, 1961, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru, and 
Uruguay had deposited their instruments 
of ratification for the Latin American Free 
Trade Association’ and that Paraguay was 
expected to do so in June, 1961. 

The contracting parties, in the course of 
the eighteenth session, agreed unanimously 
to offer to newly independent nations advice 
and guidance in formulating their commer- 
cial and customs policies if they requested 
such assistance. GATT planned to cooper- 
ate closely with other intergovernmental 
agencies in this undertaking. The session 
heard that in the preceding eighteen months 
there had been a reduction in the number 
of contracting parties that had been apply- 
ing import restrictions due to the fact that 
such countries were no longer in balance- 
of-payments difficulties, and that instead of 
the 25 countries making use of import re- 


strictions in October 1959 there were cur- 
rently only seventeen. Under GATT rules, 
yearly consultations by the Committee on 
Balance-of-Payments Restrictions had been 
held with Ceylon, Chile, Indonesia, Turkey, 
and the Union of South Africa; the eight- 
eenth session adopted the reports on these 


consultations. The delegate of France ex- 
pressed optimism at the session regarding 
consultations held, at the instigation of the 
United States, between France on one hand, 
and the United States, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Israel on the other, re- 
garding products of import on which 
France continued to place quantitative im- 
port restrictions even though it was charged 
that such action was no longer justified by 
balance-of-payments reason. The consulta- 
tions, held in April 1961, had been preceded 
by French liberalization measures at the end 
of 1960 and in March 1961. 


3 See this issue, p. $02. 


A working party had met in Rome in 
accordance with arrangements made at the 
seventeenth session to examine the quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports maintained by 
Italy no longer justified by balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons. The report of the working 
party setting out the measures of liberaliza- 
tion envisaged by the Italian authorities for 
the end of July 1961 was adopted by the 
session, although a number of delegates in- 
dicated their general concern at the mainte- 
nance of restrictions and the application of 
these restrictions in a discriminatory way 
against imports from certain countries or 
areas. At the request of the delegate of 
New Zealand, a meeting had been held in 
April 1961 on the marketing of butter in 
the United Kingdom and a report of the 
consultation was presented to the eighteenth 
session. It was agreed that the group that 
had participated in the consultation should 
be invited to review the butter situation 
from time to time. 

Other decisions taken at the eighteenth 
session included, inter alia, the following: 
1) granting an extension of the time limit 
set at the seventeenth session for Turkey to 
put her revised customs tariffs into opera- 
tion and to undertake negotiations or con- 
sultations with interested contracting par- 
ties; 2) authorizing the government of 
Uruguay to make an increase in the official 
valuation on which duty rates were to be 
assessed in order to take into account the 
change in value of the Uruguayan peso; 
and 3) inviting the ministers responsible 
for trade and economic affairs of all mem- 
ber countries to meet in Geneva during 
the nineteenth session of the contracting 
parties (November 1961) to discuss issues 
arising from the GATT trade expansion 
program of the past three years. 

Finally, it was announced that on April 
27, 1961, Sierra Leone had become the 
39th country to accede to GATT. Nigeria 
had become the 38th contracting party on 
October 18, 1960. 


4 The Times (London), October 19, 1960. 
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Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 


The fourteenth session of the Council of 
the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (ICEM) was held in 
Geneva from May 11 to 17, 1961. The 
Spanish Minister Plenipotentiary, D. José 
Manuel Aniel-Quiroga, permanent delegate 
to the European office of the United 
Nations, was elected by the Council to 
chair the session. During the first day of 
the session the United Kingdom was unani- 
mously admitted to membership in ICEM, 
bringing total membership to 30 countries. 

Speakers at the session included, inter 
alia, Mr. Francis E. Walter, United States 
delegate to the meetings, who stated that 
the migration agency was lagging badly be- 
hind the fast pace at which the international 
situation was evolving and that, since the 
European refugee problem was considerably 
less critical and there was no longer a need 
for ICEM to “siphon-off” western Europe’s 
surplus population, the new task for the 
Committee should be to supply manpower 
to underdeveloped countries. Mr. Walter 
claimed that the organization was not pre- 
pared for this new role but that there was 
still time to take action to meet the new 
challenge. Mr. B. W. Haveman, Commis- 
sioner for Emigration of the Netherlands, 
reported that western Europe’s traditional 
sources of manpower for emigration were 
drying up and that during the first quarter 
of 1961 Dutch applications for emigration 
had dropped 30 percent over the same peri- 
od of 1960. Mr. Haveman appealed to 
other countries to follow the lead of the 
United States and Brazil by opening their 
doors wider to Dutch nationals expelled 
from Indonesia. The delegate from the 
Union of South Africa, Mr. C. H. van der 
Merwe, told the Council that his country 
intended to take a more positive approach 
to immigration as a means of stimulating 
the national economy and that his country’s 
new selection criteria would favor qualified 
workers. The Greek delegation expressed 


1ICEM Press Releases 295-300. 
Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 207-208. 


serious concern over the slow rate of migra- 
tory movements from Greece, while the 
chief of the Swiss delegation stated that his 
country would admit 200 handicapped refu- 
gees from Italy and Austria in addition to 
the 50 “hard core” cases that it had previ- 
ously agreed to admit. The Swedish repre- 
sentative advised the Council of his coun- 
try’s intention to withdraw from ICEM in 
order to concentrate on other forms of aid 
to refugees. The Spanish Minister of 
Labor, addressing the session, noted that 
Spain had achieved economic stability after 
much difficulty and had recently embarked 
on an extensive program of industrial and 
agricultural stability designed to provide 
employment for an additional two million 
persons within fifteen years; however, emi- 
gration was still of importance to Spain since 
demographic pressures might hamper and 
delay development programs. The Spanish 
government was highly conscious of its re- 
sponsibilities in the international communi- 
ty and was preparing plans for aid to those 
countries needing Spanish immigrants, the 
Spanish spokesman added. 

Latin American delegates to the session 
submitted a joint memorandum to the 
Council calling attention to the resolute 
battle against underdevelopment that they 
were waging and urging Europe, in the 
spirit of western solidarity, to provide at 
least 10,000 skilled workers annually to 
stimulate their economies. A_ resolution 
tabled by the Latin American countries, 
Italy, Spain, and the United States calling 
for ICEM to develop and expand, within 
the limits of available financial resources 
and without prejudice to ICEM’s existing 
transport and other activities, technical as- 
sistance in the field of migration to Latin 
American countries at their request and in 
close cooperation with other international 
bodies providing technical assistance par- 
ticularly in the field of development of the 
human resources required under master 


For a summary of the thirteenth session, see International Organization, 
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plans for economic growth was adopted by 
25 votes to none, with five abstentions 
(Canada, Denmark, France, Norway, and 
Sweden). The resolution authorized ICEM 
director Marcus Daly: 1) to try to ascertain 
the availability of potential workers for 
emigration to Latin America; 2) to develop 
means of recruiting them; and 3) to sub- 
mit a written report to all member govern- 
ments before August 15, 1961, on the results 
of the study. The resolution also requested 
member governments already providing 
unilateral technical assistance to Latin 
America to help ICEM coordinate its activi- 
ties there with all other assistance projects; 
it called for a six-member working party 
to meet in September 1961 to consider all 
the reports on the Latin American project 
and make recommendations to ICEM. In 
answer to the Latin American plea, the 
government of Austria announced that it 
would convert a former refugee training 
center near Vienna into a vocational train- 
ing center for immigrants to Latin America. 

Another resolution adopted at the session 
called on the Subcommittee on Budget and 
Finance to draft a limited revision of the 


scale of government contributions to the 
Committee’s administrative budget for 1961 
and a completely revised scale for applica- 
The Council adopted a re- 
vised plan of operations and budget for 


tion in 1962. 


ICEM’s 1961 program, which called for the 
overseas movement of 104,650 migrants. 
The operational budget was set at $28,616,- 
533, and the administrative budget at 
$2,900,000. The ICEM Council also author- 
ized the ICEM administration to continue 
to provide those technical services to mi- 
grants and governments which it had been 
furnishing, pending a Council decision later 
in the year. 

At the session, the Council heard a plea 
from the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees for aid in the liquida- 
tion of the residual problem of camp-living 
and other non-settled refugees in Europe, 
particularly the handicapped and _ those 
suffering from nervous or personality dis- 
orders. ICEM’s Director informed the 
Council that in the nine years the Com- 
mittee had operated it had assisted in the 
overseas settlement of 1,091,099 European 
refugees and nationals, more than 273,000 
of whom had gone to Latin America. The 
Director also reported that ICEM had 
signed an agreement with the Sovereign 
Military Order of Malta providing for the 
Order to give medical assistance to migrants 
whose departure had to be postponed be- 
cause of temporary illness. 

In closing, the Council decided to hold 
its next session starting October 23, 1961, 
in Geneva. 
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THe Universtry OF Notre DAME 


The July issue will include the following articles: 


Hans Koun: The Impact of Pan-Slavism on Central 
Europe 


VuKAN Kuic: Theory and Practice of the American 
Presidency 


MarTIN KESSLER: The Snythetic Vision of Joseph 
Schumpeter 

Davw H. Burton: Theodore Roosevelt: Confident 
Imperialist 

C. Ernest Dawn: From Ottomanism to Arabism: the 
Origin of an Ideology 

Davi NICHOLLS: Gladstone on Liberty and Democracy 


Annual Subscription $5.00 


Address: THE EDITORS, The Review of Politics 
P. O. Box 4, Notre Dame, Indiana 














in the Spring issue of 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


Zu‘ama’ and Parties in the Lebanese Crisis of 1958 
Arnold Hottinger describes the réles of old-style leaders and 
the newer ideological organizations. 

Ottoman Diplomacy and the European State System 
. C. Hurewitz traces the development of continuous diplomacy 
in the first non-European state to adopt it. 

Elections and Politics in Iran 
Andrew Westwood poses the dilemma of the Shah and the 
“élite.” 

The Pathan Borderlands 
James W. Spain examines the possibilities of a federation be- 
tween Afghanistan and Pakistan in order to eliminate a perennial 
problem. 


Lebanese Views on the 1958 Crisis 
Malcolm H. Kerr reviews the literature on the revolt. 


Price of the issue—$1.50 Year's subscription—$6.00 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1761 N ST., N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











MONDO APERTO 


Rivista di Politica Economica Internazionale 


Edited by Giuseppe Tucci 


Problems of International Economic Policy 
and 
Foreign Marketing Studies 


The review “Mondo Aperto” is published by “Centro Italiano per lo Studio 
delle Relazioni Economiche Estere e dei Mercati”—Roma—( Italian Center for 
the Study of Foreign Economic Relationships and Marketings—Roma). 


Founded in 1946. Published every two months. 
Yearly subscription rate for foreign countries: $10. 


Single copies: $2, post-free. 


Address all communications and orders to: “Mondo Aperto” 
Via Rodolfo Lanciani n.30, ROMA, Italy. 

















BOLETIN DEL INSTITUTO DE DERECHO COMPARADO 
DE MEXICO 


Organo del Instituto de Derecho Comparado 
de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México 


Publica tres nimeros al afio: enero-abril; mayo-agosto y septiembre- 
diciembre. 


Docrrina—LEcIsLAciON (textos y documentos legislativos de los 
distintos paises, principalmente de Hispanoamérica ).—BrBLIOGRAFIA 
(resea de libros).—RevistA DE REvisTAsS (extractos de articulos 
aparecidos en revistas juridicas del pais y del extranjero).—In- 
FORMACION (congresos, conferencias y reuniones nacionales e inter- 
nacionales ). 


Suscripciones: Instituto de Derecho Comparado 
Ciudad Universitaria 
Torre de Humanidades, 3er. piso 
Mexioo, D. F. 


Precio de la suscripcién anual: 


Extranjero $5.00 (Dls. ) 











PUBLICACIONES DEL 


INSTITUTO DE DERECHO COMPARADO DE MEXICO 
UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL AUTONOMA DE MEXICO 


. EL DERECHO DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS DE AMERICA. Institu- 
ciones Judiciales, fuentes y técnicas, por André y Suzanne Tunc. Trad. 
por Javier Elola. México, 1957. 


2. BIBLIOGRAFIA SUMARIA DEL DERECHO MEXICANO, por José 


Luis Zambrano y Margarita de la Villa. México, 1957. 


. COMUNICACIONES MEXICANAS AL V° CONGRESO INTERNA- 
CIONAL DE DERECHO COMPARADO. México, 1958. 


. REPERTORIO ANUAL DE LEGISLACION NACIONAL Y EXTRAN- 
JERO, por Javier Elola, México, 1958. 


5. DERECHO CIVIL SOVIETICO, autor O. S. loffe. Trad. por Miguel 


Luban, México, 1960. 


. PANORAMA DE LA LEGISLACION CIVIL DE MEXICO, por los 
Lics. Antonio Aguilar Gutierrez y Julio Derbez Muro, México, 1960. 








The ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS AT BRUSSELS 


publishes every two months in about 120 pages: 


Chronique de Politique Etrangére 


This periodical gathers and analyzes the most important docu- 
ments and statements on international relations and inter- 
national organizations. Its objectivity and independence 
are well known. 


July-November 1958: “Problémes de |’Afrique Noire,” 300 p., 300 frs. 

January 1959: “Le Droit de la Mer a la Conférence de Genéve (24 
février—-27 mars 1958),” 175 p., 100 frs. 

May-July 1959: “Le Moyen-Orient et la Ligue Arabe,” 230 p., 200 frs. 

September—November 1959: “La Zone de Libre Echange,” 395 p., 300 frs. 

January 1960: “Le Désarmement,” 175 p., 100 frs. 


March 1960: “Le neutralisme afro-asiatique; La politique allemande; Les 
Etats-Unis,” 105 p., 100 frs. 


May 1960: “Les recours en annulation et en cas de carence dans le droit 
de la C.E.C.A. a la lumiére de la jurisprudence de la Cour de Justice 
des Communautés,” 118 p., 100 frs. 


July—November 1960: “La Crise Congolaise: Janvier 1959-Aout 1960,” 
500 p., 300 frs. 


January—May 1961: “Evolution politique de l’Afrique: La Communauté 
francaise, La Republique de Guinée, L’Indépendance de la Somalie,” 
485 p., 300 frs. 


July 1961: “Le droit des gens en 1961; La position francaise en matiére 
de désarmement; British attitude to Africa; La Cour Permanente 
d’Arbitrage,” 85 p., 100 frs. 


Other Publications: 
“La Belgique et Aide Economique aux Pays Sous-Développés,” 534 p., 
460 frs. 
“Consciences Tribales et Nationales en Afrique Noire,” 444 p., 400 frs. 


Yearly subscription: 300 belg. frs. Price per number: 100 
belg. frs. 
Payable to: C.C.P. 0.20 of the Institut Royal des Relations 
Internationales, 88, avenue de la Couronne, Brussels 5, 
Belgium 


























It can surely not be considered a waste of time to devote one’s 
efforts to the extension of parliamentary government into inter- 
national affairs. If mankind can succeed in establishing the rule of 
law between one country and another it will have removed the 
one remaining obstacle between itself and that glorious future with 
which science has been threatening us for decades. The World 
Federalist exists solely to promote world peace through world law. 
In its coming issues you will be able to read articles by Josue de 
Castro, Peter Ustinov and Thor Heyerdahl explaining exactly why 
they agree with the objects of the World Association of World 
Federalists. And there is also Senatus Populusque Mundi, the con- 
troversial series by Robert Anson exploring the possibilities of inte- 
grating dictatorships into a world federal government. 


For a sample copy, write to 


The World Federalist 
Burgemeester Patijnlaan 49 
The Hague, Netherlands 


Subscription $7.50 per annum 
P 











A thorough documentation of 
International Affairs through 
an objective analysis of world 
events. 


All the documents of Italian 
Foreign Policy. 


RELAZIONI INTERNAZIONALI 


Weekly political and economical review 
24 pages - 150 Italian lire 
Foreign subscription: 10.500 Italian lire. 
Issued by: 


ISTITUTO PER GLI STUDI DI POLITICA 
INTERNAZIONALE 


Via Clerici, 5 = Milano = (Italy) 











Notice to Students 


SPECIAL STUDENT RATE 
for 

INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION 


$3.50 per year 


Requirements: 


Enclose with your subscription a signed statement by your instruc- 
tor that you are enrolled in his class. Give the name of the course, 


name of the institution, and your name and mailing address. 


Instructors: 


Application blanks for student rate may be obtained from 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 

















PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 


The Quarterly Journal of the Hansard Society 
for Parliamentary Government 


The current issue includes articles on: 


PARLIAMENTARY DEVELOPMENTS—September 1960-February 
1961 

Tue Brrriso ConstrruTiIon in 1960 
Peter Bromhead 

THE O_p House or ComMMONS AND ITs MEMBERS 
(c.1783-1832 ) 
A. Aspinall 

Turee Exvecrorat CoLLeces 
William G. Andrews 

Tae Unionist ALLiaNce (1886-1895)—I. THe Home Rue 
STRUGGLE 
Viscount Chilston 

A Nore on Vourame’s PoirricaL “ANGLOMANIA” 
David Menhennet 


Tue Poxrrica. SIGNIFICANCE OF LICENSING LEGISLATION 
J. M. Lee 


Tue Lerr Winc Opposrrion Durinc THE Fimst Two 
Lasour GOVERNMENTS 
Robert E. Dowse 


TANGANYIKA ACHIEVES RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
Martin Lowenkopf 


Annual Subscription 30s. $4.50 Single copies 7s. 6d. $1.25 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
79/80 Petty France, London, S.W.1 





STUDIES IN 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Americans in World Affairs by Alfred O. 
Hero, World Peace Foundation, is an inter- 


seg hg a 
ta on ior — 
and social toward continuing foreign- 
policy 

The Influence of Non-Governmental 


Groups 
on Foreign-Policy Making by Bernard C. 
Cohen, Princeton University, considers stud- 
ies of the relative influence of different 
a ee eee 
ormulation and execution of policy. 


Some Principles of Opinion and Attitude 
by Herbert C. Kelman, Harvard 
, and Walter Weiss, Boston Uni- 
with processes of 
tion of -affairs attitudes. 


Volume VI. 


$5.75 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 





